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HOME-RULE FOR LONDON. 


Ir has long been felt {that Home-Rule was an idea not limited to 
Ireland. For many of us Home-Rule for Ireland has always been 
part of a much larger problem. And no part of the whole question 
of decentralisation is more urgent than is the local government of the 
largest, richest, most composite city in the world. London is the 
largest port in the world, the greatest centre of manufacture, of trade, 
of finance, of literature. Its wealth, resources, and population form 
a very large part of that of the whole kingdom. Its government is 
still in a chaotic and transitional state. And the reorganisation of 
this government is one of the most urgent of all political problems. 

Fortunately, it is not, like that of Ireland, overladen with party 
issues. Both parties in the State have recognised this duty, and 
have sought to fulfil it; nor can it be denied that some of the most 
definite efforts in this work have been made by Conservative states- 
‘men. A Tory government fell in an attempt to deal with the water 
supply of the metropolis; a Royal Commission of Lord Derby’s has 
embodied most valuable material for dealing with the great City 
Endowments; and it was the Ministry of Lord Salisbury which 
passed the Local Government Act of 1888—the basis of the great 
municipal reform of which we are witnessing the first-fruits. They 
passed it with the concurrence of the Liberal opposition—avowedly as 
an instalment requiring further development. And half of Mr. 
Gladstone’s majority depends on his taking up the task which Con- 
servatives left to their successors. 

There are three main sides to the problem: (1) one being the 
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consolidation of the heterogeneous authorities charged with local 
government; (2) a second being the reorganisation of London 
taxation; and (3) a third the permission for its citizens to control 
for themselves the supply of the necessities of urban life. Both 
parties in the State have made serious efforts to deal with every one 
of these tasks: both are pledged to do more. In striking the 
balance, it must be admitted that, if Liberal politicians have said 
more and promised more, Conservative politicians, up to the present 
time, have done more. The great Act of 1888, Mr. Ritchie’s and 
Mr. Goschen’s instalments of reform of local taxation, and the Water 
Royal Commission now sitting, are standing proof that these are not 
at all party cries or Liberal monopolies. For the moment, it is the 
Government in office which has arrears of promised reform to make 
up. Home-Rule for London, like Home-Rule for Ireland, after some 
generations of abortive schemes and furious party struggles, has 
been suddenly forced forward into the front rank of burning questions 
by the same cause: and there again that cause was the joint work 
of both parties in the State—the extension of the franchise to the 
great body of male adults. When Irish voters acquired the free 
control over one-eighth part of the House of Commons, Home Rule 
for Ireland became an inevitable consequence. "When London voters 
could return one-eleventh part of the House, Home Rule for London 
became equally inevitable, all the more that London was the visible 
seat of government, and that London voters returned a majority of 
Conservatives. 

To throw cold looks on London Home Rule, as in the slightest 
degree incompatible with Irish Home Rule, would be to defy the very 
force which gives their importance alike to both. Perhaps both 
parties in the State, in promoting Parliamentary Reform, somewhat 
forgot this cardinal truth—that where, as with us, Parliament has 
vested in it absolute, sole, and direct power over everything, to set 
up something like manhood suffrage is to constitute a pure democratic 
government such as hardly exists, in such perfect simplicity, elsewhere 
in the world. We are not amongst the believers in pure democracy 
as a final and absolute law of the social organism. But we can 
recognise its enormous force and its inevitable development. And ~ 
the greatest of all social convulsions have been caused by those who 
courted it to put them in power, and then turned a deaf ear to its 
natural and legitimate demands. 

(i.) The consolidation of local authorities in London does not mean 
absolute centralisation. It means co-ordination of authorities, their 
systematisation, and harmonious relation. Under a wise consolidation 
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of the tangle of heterogeneous bodies which now govern London— 
vestries, district boards, Corporation, and County Council—the activity 
and responsibility of the district councils and parochial bodies ought 
to be very much greater than at present. No one asks that the 
County Council should supersede them or do their work. No absolute 
centralisation in Spring Gardens is desired by any rational reformer. 
The evil of the present chaos is the antagonism and the friction be- 
tween local authorities, the contrasts between the ways in which they 
are respectively elected and the totally different interests they repre- 
sent, and classes of men who compose them. There is overlapping 
of authority, disconnection of authority, divided counsels, conflicting 
interests, and utter disorganisation. 

What is now needed is not centralisation but consolidation in 
the sense of harmonisation. It is not demanded that the ancient 
Corporation of the City should be abolished, but that it should be 
brought into harmony with the Council, in place of the existing 
antagonism. Many of the most ardent reformers rather desire to 
retain the ancient offices and names, as interesting historic survivals, 
and convenient ceremonial functionaries. Whilst Kings and Trans- 
parencies exist here or abroad, they will want to go to the Guildhall, 
and even if alcohol be suppressed one day by Act of Parliament, 
they will expect an entertainment, if it were only ginger-beer. The 
‘“‘theatric part”? of municipal government would be a very serious 
nuisance to busy and poor men absorbed in the hard drudgery of 
administration. The County Council, since its creation, has never 
suffered the price of a cup of tea to come out of the public funds under 
its control; and its very rare social meetings have been invariably at 
the sole expense of its successive chairmen. It might therefore be 
highly convenient to keep up a Rex sacrificulus or an Archon basileus 
to do the ceremonial honours; and no doubt citizens would be found, 
with leisure and fortunes adequate to discharge all indispensable 
functions, as a Jetourgia at Athens, without burdening either the 
public rates or the working bees. But all this is a detail. There 
is no serious difficulty in amalgamating the Corporation with the 
Council of London, without abolishing the old body, or perpetuating 
the absurd fiction that London is a county. It is a welcome prospect 
that already the great parishes and municipal boroughs of London 
are displaying a local life and a corporate energy equal to that of our 
best municipal examples. It is quite impossible that they can ever 
be centralised off the scene; and it would be disastrous, if it were 
possible. All that is wanted is co-ordination, harmony, and unity of 
organisation. 
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(ii.) The re-organisation of municipal taxation is a much more ~ 
difficult, but perhaps a far more urgent, task. It is one complicated 
by the divergent opinions of experts as well as by party and class 
antagonism. The Council, and even the majority of the Council, has 
been seriously divided of late on this very question. But let it be 
noted (for the party press will recklessly misrepresent this division) 
that the division of opinion in the progressive majority related solely to 
matters of tactics and not to matters of principle. The discussion turned 
exclusively on the rules of procedure in Parliament, as to what it was 
wise or possible to put into the clauses of a private Bill. On this 
point lawyers and experts gave different opinions, and laymen were 
naturally in doubt as to whom they should follow. There was no 
difference at all in principle in the progressive majority: and even on 
the crucial point—the calling for a contribution from the owners of 
the soil—there was no difference of view even in the conservative 
minority. It is not a party question at all. And it is one that calls 
for immediate settlement. 

The difficulty of the case arises thus. The dilemma is that 
reformers are heard to maintain, first, that the municipal expendi- 
ture of London is extraordinarily low, and next, that the municipal 
taxation of London is extraordinarily oppressive. These two pro- 
positions sound incompatible and mutually destructive. Both are 
perfectly true. The explanation is that the taxation is on a vicious 
footing and requires re-adjustment. 

The cost of the administrations controlled by committees of the 
Council—streets, bridges, sewers, parks, asylums, schools, theatres, 
sanitary and constructive control—is extraordinarily small: far below 
that of any great capital and that of our leading great towns. And 
the debt incurred for these services is far lower than that of foreign 
capitals and many Northern towns. Jt 7s the least per head of any great 
city in the world. Lt does not nearly reach 5 per cent. on the rental of 
London. 

On the other hand, this cost is only one-sixth of the total thrown 
on the rates by Parliament, much of which the County Council is 
compelled to collect and pay over without any power of control. The 
Council, by party rage, is thus held responsible, not only for its own 
rate, but practically for five other sums, equal to its own charge, for 
other services. And the whole of these six charges are all thrown on 
one and the same payer, who is the house-holder in occupation. Thus, 
he is burdened with 30 per cent. on his rental, and often very much 
more, owing to the monstrous inequality and chaos in the taxing 
system, out of which only 5 per cent. reaches the Council to maintain 
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its urban services. And the whole 30 per cent., which rises in cases 
to 50 per cent., and includes neither water, lighting, nor imperial 
taxation, falls with one blow on the same back—always the occupying 
house-holder. There is no city in Kurope or America where such a 
crushing one-tax system prevails; and it is now become intolerable. 

iii.) The vast and complex question of enabling London to control 
its own supply of the necessaries of life, and to save its citizens from 
the extortion of mere traders to whom the Legislature has given 
practical monopolies, cannot now occupy us. It is a very wide 
question, which does not admit of immediate settlement. All that it 
does admit of is, to give the representative authority of London, bare 
power to take preliminary steps and even to consider the problem for 
itself. At present, without a special Act of Parliament, the Council 
is not able to make even an inquiry, even to pay for printing a 
memorandum, about any of the great civic wants, which other English 
municipalities have long had in their own hands. Liverpool, Glasgow, ~ 
Birmingham, and Nottingham, can and do supply their own water, 
lighting, docks, and the like. The Council of London may not spend 
£5, even in inquiring on what terms they might do the same. 

No one who had not studied. it could believe the childish 
swaddling clothes in which London has been bound by the jealousy 
of the City Corporation, the influence of trading companies, the 
timidity of ministries, and the weak subserviency of Parhament to 
all of these interests in turn. The time has not come for London 
to attempt one-tenth of the problems—problems affecting the prime 
wants of urban life—which are successfully solved by Paris, 
Florence, New York, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Birmingham, Bradford, Nottingham, and most English towns. But 
the time has come to permit the elected municipality of London 
to consult its constituents whether they choose to grapple with 
these problems themselves. And a heavy responsibility will rest on 
any government which withholds these powers for a session, even 
though it were for the purpose of conferring Home Rule and a 
national Parliament on the peasants of Tipperary and the citizens 
of Cork, Belfast, and Dublin. FrepeRIc Harrison. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF EXPERIMENTS 
ON ANIMALS. 


No one can have been satisfied, not even the speakers themselves, 
with the recent discussion on Vivisection at the Church Congress, 
But the froth and foam of that unhappy quarrel having floated 
away, it may be useful to ask, What precisely are the contending 
forces? Is there any way of reconciling them ? 

Something will be gained at the outset, if we realise that the 
question is not an easy one. Achieving this small step, we shall at 
least rise out of the fogs of commonplace controversy, the character- 
istic of which is that each party thinks the other to be mentally 
infirm, wilfully blind, or morally degraded. Lively epigram, 
brilliant sarcasm, passionate invective, all this small musketry of 
debate will avail us little in the solution of as difficult a problem as 
the nineteenth century has ever had to deal with. The present writer 
puts forward no claim to have reached a precise and definite solution; 
he aims merely at pointing out “the temper and the point of view that 
will be found most helpful in dealing with it. 

The principal difficulty which,‘however, will not be dealt with on 
this occasion is this. Assuming that experiments on living animals 
can be shown to have been fruitful of result in biological discovery, 
and in the cure of disease, should any limits to such experiments be 
laid down? If so, of what kind should they be, and how should they 
be enforced ? 

But this question must be reserved for a subsequent paper. It 
involves an assumption which most of the opponents of vivisection 
will regard as unwarrantable. Mr. Lawson Tait, an operating 
surgeon of undisputed eminence, denies it absolutely. The late 
Sir William Ferguson, an operator of extraordinary distinction, 
gave evidence before the Royal Commission in 1875 to the same 
effect, though with some qualifications. (See his evidence 1015-1148.) 
His view was that a great deal had been done by experiment in 
regard to physiology and human knowledge, but that it had not 
been of that immense value to human nature that some claim for it. 
He doubted whether experiments had led to the mitigation of pain in 
the human subject. He quotes with approbation the Report of the 
Court of Examiners for Scotland of the College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in 1867, signed by James Syme, one of the most distin- 
guished surgeons of this century, containing the words, “we desire 
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to express our opinion that the performance of operations on living 
animals is altogether unnecessary and useless for the purpose of 
causation.” 

These are weighty authorities: but I think that those who read 
the evidence taken before the Commission in 1876 with a sincere 
desire to form an honest judgment on the point now before us, 
whether experiments on animals have or have not resulted in useful 
discovery, must feel that the testimony on the other side raised 
questions which these witnesses did not touch. The art of medicine, 
as distinct from that of operative surgery, deals with disturbances of 
vital processes. During the present century it has come to be felt 
more and more clearly that the disturbance cannot be understood 
until the ordinary condition of the process has been investigated. In 
other words, medicine must rest on the science of life, commonly 
known as biology. 

We are thus led to the question, What part does experiment play 
in biological research ? Its extreme ‘advocates claim that almost 
every important discovery is due to it. I refer again to the Blue 
Book of 1876. I do so because it is the only occasion on which the 
extreme partisans on either side have been fairly confronted before 
a mixed jury of experts and laymen, the jury itself containing ex- 
tremists as well as moderates. It will remain therefore for many 
years to come an extremely valuable document for the discussion of 
the subject. 

It was maintained before this Commission, repeatedly and with 
undeniable force, that useful results might follow from investigations 
that had no immediate curative object in view. Professor Burdon- 
Sanderson’s words may be quoted as perhaps the ablest exponent of 
this part of the subject. ‘‘The utility,” he observes, in reply to 
Qn. 2,296, ‘of physiological study ought to be judged of not so 
much by its direct applicability to disease, as by the certainty that 
exists in our minds that eventually it will be the guide of practice in 
medicine.” ‘The reason why medicine fails is that we do not know 
the nature of the diseases, and that we do not know the mode of 
action of the remedies which we use in many cases.”’ He proceeds 
to illustrate this position by reference to experiments, avowedly in- 
volving pain, made with the view of explaining the complex process 
known as inflammation. This particular illustration cannot be pro- 
perly discussed on the present occasion. But the general proposition, 
that the discovery of any law of nature will probably lead to prac- 
tical applications beyond those that are contemplated by the discoverer, 
seems to me entirely unassailable. .No one denies that Harvey’s 
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discovery of the circulation of the blood, or Bell’s discovery of the 
sensory and motor functions of the two roots of the spinal nerves, 
have led to important practical results in the treatment of disease 
that were not thought of by the great men who conducted these 
researches. 

Assuming biology to be the foundation of scientific medicine, 
what part has experiment played in biological discovery? It has 
done everything, is the cry from one side: it has done nothing, 
retorts the other. Truth, as usual lies between the two extremes; 
but, as usual, is not equidistant from them. Experimentation on 
animals has achieved much. ‘‘Strong indeed,” says Comte, ‘‘ must 
be the mental bias of those who cannot recognise the profound 
value and the scientific importance of Harvey’s simple experiments 
on the circulation; of the luminous series of investigations made 
by Haller on irritability; of a part of Spallanzani’s remarkable 
experiments on digestion and generation; of Bichat’s striking com- 
bination of experimental researches on the triple harmony between 
the heart, the brain, and the lungs, in the higher animals; of 
Legallois’ admirable experiments on animal heat, and of several 
other analogous efforts, which, taking into account the immense 
difficulty of the subject, may almost be compared with the most 
perfect experiments that have been made in physics.” (‘‘ Positive 
Philosophy,” 40th lecture.) This comes from a thinker, capable of 
seeing two sides of a question, who, in the previous seven pages 
had been maintaining that experimentation had done in the past 
much less for biology, and was likely to dc much less in the 
future, than comparative physiology or than pathology. Those who 
are beginning to be a little sceptical of Professor Huxley’s 
well-known dictum that incompetence in philosophy is the 
mental characteristic of the founder of Positivism may consult these 
pages with advantage. The condition of satisfactory and decisive 
experiment is to be able to arrange and compare two sets of facts that 
shall be exactly alike in every respect except in that point which is 
the object of experiment. How difficult it is to realise this condition 
even when dealing with inorganic matter, very few medical students 
are taught to understand. Their knowledge of Physics is limited for 
the most part to the results contained in text-books. Of the mental 
process by which these results are obtained it is extremely seldom 
that they have learnt anything, either by conducting researches in 
a physical laboratory, or by studying the original memoirs of the 
principal investigators. If every student of medicine who desires to. 
engage in original research were compelled to study some of the 
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masterpieces of experimental logic, such for instance as the first 
volume of Faraday’s collected memoirs, and notably the Memoir on 
Induction of November, 1837, he would be better able to appreciate 
the difficulties which surround scientific experimentation, even where 
the matter operated upon is homogeneous and stable. He would feel 
much greater hesitation than at present as to conclusions reached 
where the substance on which experiment is being made is not merely 
heterogenous and unstable in the highest degree, but of which also 
the differentiated parts are knit together by ties so subtle, and so 
obscure, that the difficulty of limiting the area of disturbance is, in a 
very large number of cases, insuperable. 

Of these obvious truths the history of vivisectional operations on. 
the brain during the last half-century offers many striking examples. 
In opposition to Gall, Flourens maintained, as the result of his very 
painful experiments, that the functions of the cerebral hemispheres 
were not multiple, but single: and the scientific world of that time 
agreed with him. Recently, as everyone knows, vivisection claims to 
have shown the exact reverse: namely that these functions are not 
single but multiple. I cannot discuss here the value of these later 
experiments, which were to some extent anticipated by pathological 
research. I wish to speak with all due respect of the eminent men 
who conducted them. But the conclusion forces itself upon the mind 
that the conditions of really scientific experimentation were not 
observed, for the reason that they were not attainable. That the 
conclusions reached are without value it would be very rash to assert. 
But the triumphant tone in which it is habitual for writers in the 
Times or for lecturers before popular audiences to speak of them is 
assuredly not justifiable. Our knowledge of the minute anatomy of 
the brain is as yet, and for a long time is likely to remain, far too 
imperfect to define the precise paths of nervous action between its 
various parts, and thus to limit, with any approach to exactness, the 
area of disturbance caused by such experiments as these. A further 
difficulty in right interpretation of the facts observed is to eliminate 
the separate and distinct perturbations due to anzesthetics and to pain; 
since these sometimes occur consecutively in the course of one and the 
same experiment. (See Report already cited, Qn. 3,365.) 

Doubtless there have been many experiments on the nervous 
system to which the foregoing criticism does not apply, or applies 
with diminished force, because the anatomical relations of the parts 
had been clearly defined beforehand. Bell’s researches, and many 
others of our own time on the nerves that control the circulation, 
might be named as instances. Nor, again, does it apply to many 
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of the investigations carried on by men of such intellectual compe- 
tence and knowledge as Koch and others that might be named, of 
the minute organisms that are now recognised as agents in the 
production of infective poisons. But to many of Koch’s imitators 
the objection applies in full force. The observations made during 
these experiments, though apparently easy, need something more 
than a practised hand and eye. Without a mind well protected by 
native vigour, as well as by training, against the fallacies of 
interpretation they are worse than useless. Recent discussions at 
medical congresses have supplied abundant examples. 

It will be seen that the foregoing remarks do not point towards 
a sweeping condemnation of experimentation on living animals. But 
they do distinctly tend towards a limitation of such experiments in 
the interest of scientific progress to that comparatively small number 
of investigators who in each generation are mentally qualified to 
perform and to interpret them. 

The intellectual aspect of the question has been here considered. 
It remains to regard it from the ethical stand-point. 


J. H. Brinces. 
(To be continued.) 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


WuETHER members of Parliament should receive a salary from the 
public purse is purely a question of expediency. No principle is 
involved; and therefore whichever way the question is answered we 
shall not be compelled by logic and consistency either to refuse a 
salary to a Cabinet minister or concede it to a county councillor. We 
have only to consider whether the work of the House of Commons 
is hkely to be better done with payment than without. 

The principal, or rather the only, reason offered for the proposed 
change is that it would increase the number of “labour representa- 
tives.” The labourers being much the largest part of the community, 
it is no doubt highly desirable that they should be able to make 
their weight decisively felt. But what is a “labour representative ’’ ? 
The question is not so easy to answer as at first sight it appears. 

The list, as given in the Pall Mall Gazette “Guide to the House 
of Commons,” consists of ten persons. Of these, I believe, not one 
was engaged in labour at the time of his candidature; and one, at 
least, is by birth and position a middle class man. Does the term 
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then mean a member who at some earlier time of his life has been a 
workman? But there are many more than ten such members in the 
present House, and some of them are wealthy men. Jay Gould himself 
would have been qualified by that definition. Again, there are 
members who sat in former Parliaments as labour representatives, 
-and whom I myself knew when they were earning their bread as 
workmen, some thirty years ago. But I do not see their names in 
the Pali Mall list. If, on the other hand, the term only means a 
member who will vote for measures demanded by the working class, 
there are scores, and perhaps hundreds, who will do that, either from 
conviction or because they dare not offend the workmen in their 
-constituencies ; and the number of them is likely to increase in future 
Parliaments, without resorting to what Mr. Gladstone calls ‘the 
removal by legislation of the pecuniary impediments which the con- 
ditions of labouring life now offer to the representation of the wage- 
earning population by persons of their own class and associations,” 
or, in simpler English, the payment of members. 

If measures in the interest of the labouring class can only be 
carried by the votes of workmen or ex-workmen sent to Parliament 
for the purpose, I am afraid labour legislation is in a bad way. It 
would be rash to affirm that workmen will never prefer members of 
their own class. But at present there is very little sign of it except 
among the coal-miners. It is the same in France, the country which 
we should expect to see taking the lead in such a change. Needy 
men in plenty find their way into the French Chambers but not 
workmen. In the three assemblies of the First Revolution they were 
conspicuous by their absence, though at that time it was the fashion 
to speak of poverty and virtue as synonymous, and people of property 
and culture affected the language, manners and dress of workmen as 
-a means of gaining popularity. If ever there was a place or a time 
in which it might have been expected that workmen would be chosen 
it was at the Paris election to the National Assembly of April, 1848. 
The Paris workmen were all Republicans and most of them Socialists. 
They had just overthrown the monarchy and set up a Provisional 
Government by popular acclamation. Paris had to elect 34 repre- 

sentatives by manhood suffrage and serutin de liste, that is every 
elector could vote for 34 candidates. This mode of voting was 
adopted by the Provisional Government avowedly to facilitate the 
election of workmen; and for the same reason each representative 
was to receive 25 francs a day during the session. A circular issued 
by the Minister of Public Instruction proclaimed that education and 
-wealth were not necessary for a deputy; they were to be regarded 
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rather as disqualifications ; all that was needed was honesty and good 
sense. The 34 successful candidates were all Republicans, but only 
3 of them were workmen, of whom one was a member of the Pro- 
visional Government, and the other two had obtained clerical support. 
The Assemblies under the Third Republic have contained very few 
workmen and there seems to be no probability that their number will 
be increased. The fact is that any French workman who went into 
the Chamber without continuing to labour at his trade, at all events 
during vacations, would be looked on rather coldly by his own class. 

The payment of the Returning Officer’s expenses out of the rates, 
a reform which commends itself to common sense, will probably cause 
a large number of workmen to come forward as candidates, but it 
can do nothing to increase their chances of election. It will certainly 
have to be supplemented, if not at first, yet after a short experience, 
by a second ballot where an absolute majority of votes has not been 
obtained at the first. In my opinion this would generally be un- 
favourable to workmen. 

If I am inclined to deprecate the payment of members it is not 
at all because I am afraid of seeing the House of Commons flooded 
by workmen. I believe it will have little or no effect in that direc- 
tion. Legislation to meet the views of workmen will, I am convinced, 
increase from year to year, from whatever class members of Parlia- 
ment may come, because individuals and parties will have to bid 
for the labour vote. The effect of this competition on legislation 
is already very visible, and we are only at the beginning of it. It 
has been due to the great increase of the labour vote in the con- 
stituencies, and not to the presence of a few workmen in the House 
of Commons. 

But though payment of members will not bring workmen into 
the House, it will bring many needy men who are not workmen and 
never were. It will swell the army of professional politicians, at 
present not very large; the men, I mean, who aim at entering 
Parliament as a means of making their living. The young man of 
quick parts and fluent speech, who has finished his education—perhaps . 
an expensive one—and who has to look round for some way of sup- 
porting himself, will turn his eye to parliamentary life as he would 
to any other business or profession. He cannot do so now because 
however confident he may feel that he would ultimately become 
Prime Minister with a salary of £5,000, he does not see how he is 
to support himself in the interval. His wages as a member would 
just remove that difficulty. He knows that it might be long before - 
he would be making £300 or £400 a year at the Bar or in a 
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merchant’s office or in a medical practice. And then the drudgery 
-of it, the obscurity, the uncertainty of success! If he can get into 
Parliament—and he perhaps has the few hundreds necessary for 
standing an election—he will have at once an income on which, 
with economy, he can manage to live; while his work will be a pure 
pleasure to him. Of course not one in a hundred who cherish this 
dream will succeed in the initial step. But a considerable and 
increasing number of the smartest will probably obtain seats, and a 
very undesirable element in the House they will be. With plenty of 
ability, but without wisdom or knowledge, incessantly talking, bound 
to make themselves prominent, they will add to the inefficiency of the 
clumsy old machine, and to the instability of one Government after 
another. 

But this will be the least part of the evil. Members of this 
description, however honest their intentions may have been at first, 
will be exposed to overwhelming temptations to corruption, and, very 
soon, corrupt many of them will be. The probity of a working-class 
member might stand these temptations better. A salary of £300 or 
£400 would be wealth to him. He would not generally aspire to 
mix in expensive society. If he came to the House with upright 
intentions he would have no great difficulty in maintaining his 
uprightness. But the young gentleman who has been brought up 
in comfort and elegance, and has the desire and opportunity of 
mixing in wealthy and fashionable society, will soon find his stipend 
miserably inadequate to satisfy his wants. His vote in committees 
will be a marketable commodity. He will be enlisted by promoters, 
tipped by syndicates, squared by Chartered Companies. Suspicion 
may hover round him; but detection, he will soon find, is practically 
impossible. 

Payment of members, we are told, is general in other countries. 
Yes; and we see the result of itin France. The French Chamber 
contains too many men who have no visible means of subsistence but 
their pay as deputies. Some of them, I dare say, perhaps many, 
have clean hands. But the French public looks with suspicion on 
them all. M. Pierre Laffitte proposes in the last number of the 
Revue Occidentale to ‘‘ ensure their independence by augmenting their 
pecuniary allowance.” But many Frenchmen are beginning to say 
that there would be more chance of independence if the allowance 
were abolished altogether. In our colonies also corruption, the 
besetting sin of democracies, is spreading. The Canadian scandals 
are fresh in our recollection. In Queensland the Chief Justice and 
late Premier, Sir Samuel Griffith, has been declaring against payment 
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of members. He says that ‘‘ there is reason to believe that there has 
sprung up in many parts of Australia a class of persons to whom 
£300 a year is a much greater amount than they could ever expect to 
earn by the exercise of any calling for which they were naturally 
fitted, but who, with a faculty for talking glibly, have seized the 
opportunity of getting into Parliament and making a much larger 
income.” 

I am afraid, however, that of the measures enumerated in the 
Midlothian programme, this is the one that has most chance of becom- 
ing law. Some Conservatives are pledged to it and many others will 
probably vote for it. They know it will not bring in workmen, and 
even a rich man has no rooted objection to an additional £400 a year 
if it is thrust upon him. To start a son in the parliamentary line, 
instead of being a piece of extravagance, will become a relief to the 
paternal pocket. The tax-payer, to be sure, will have to find 
£268,000 a year; for I do not suppose that an English member will 
condescend to take less than a French deputy. But how could that 
sum be better applied in these hard times than in subsidising the 
richest assembly in the world? When we reflect, however, that of 
this amount £4,000 will go to the ten ‘labour members”’ and the odd 
£264,000 to the non-labour members, it does seem rather like burning 
down the house to roast the pig. 

I would suggest that no member should be entitled to receive any 
salary unless, before his nomination, he has given formal notice of his 
intention to apply for it on the ground of poverty. The electors will 
then have the opportunity of considering that along with his other 
qualifications for representing them. I think I have heard that some 
‘labour member” has complained that any rule of this kind would 
label him as a pauper. No; not as a pauper but as a poor man. J 
hope he does not blush for that. If he does, he is ashamed of the 
very circumstance which, according to Mr. Gladstone, qualifies him for 
representing the wage-earning population. Mr. Burt for many years 
received a salary from the Northumberland miners, because he was. 
too poor to hold his seat without it; and I dare say there is nothing 
in his honourable career to which he looks back with more pride. 

To Irishmen, I would suggest this consideration. What sort of 
discipline would Mr. Parnell have been able to maintain among his. 
followers if they had been in receipt of parliamentary salaries ? 

Eprror. 
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Prorte who have closely scrutinised Mr. Morley’s Newcastle speech 
seem inclined to infer from its cautious and not very sanguine tone, 
that the Home Rule Bill will not come up to the demands of the 
Irish party, and that Anti-Parnellites as well as Parnellites will 
withdraw their support from the Government. But this will not be 
the fault of Mr. Gladstone, still less of the enlightened and trustworthy 
statesman who has undertaken the administration of Ireland. It 
would be idle for them to propose more than they can compel their 
English supporters to swallow. It is difficult to conceive a Bill 
giving any degree of Home Rule which it would be wise of the 
Irish members to reject. What they have to consider is whether 
it will place Ireland in a better or a worse condition for achieving 
at some future time the full measure of independence to which she. 
is entitled. 
# * % 4 


There are two possible provisions which might seem, from this 
point of view, to be dangerous: the reduction of the Irish represen- 
tation in the House of Commons, and the creation of four Ivish 
parliaments instead of one. I should advise Ireland not to shrink 
from accepting either. With eighty representatives, instead of one 
hundred and three, she would hold the balance between English 
parties almost as completely as she does now. Her force all along 
has depended less on numbers than on unanimity and discipline. I 
am more than half inclined to think that her shortest path to practical 
independence, though it might seem to involve some temporary 
humiliation, would be to lose her parliamentary representation 
altogether, and become a crown colony. It is the sham equality with 
England, created by the Act of Union, which stands most in the 
way of her liberation. As for quadri-partition, it would smooth the 
way to “Ireland a nation.” And the way needs smoothing. 


* * * * 


Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley have never retracted their opinion 
that Irish representatives should be entirely excluded from West- 
minster. But, having regard to the imperialist craze of some of 
their followers, they cannot be expected to incorporate this provision 
in the Bill of 1893—at all events at first. Sooner or later, however, 
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it is bound to come in the interest of England, no less than of Ireland. 
It will be carried by the aid of Tory votes as soon as the Tories see 
that some sort of Home Rule can no longer be resisted. When that 
moment arrives, Mr. Gladstone ought to act as the Minister of 
England, and not of a party. He could not close his career more 
gloriously. . * e 

The Uganda compromise is not all that could have been wished ; 
but it is as much as I ever expected we should obtain. The Hast 
African Company is to clear out by the 31st of March. It is well, 
at all events, that we are to be no further entangled by these 
adventurers. If they have burnt their fingers that is their business. 
The bill is not to be sent in to the British taxpayer. Nor is a railway 
going to be built at his expense. I hope Sir Gerald Portal has been 
given clearly to understand that under no circumstances whatever will 
a single red-coat be sent to assist him. He will be the more likely to 
be circumspect in his conduct and to ‘‘ speak forth words of truth and 


.soberness ” in his report. 
Epiror. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF EXPERIMENTS 
ON ANIMALS. 


it 


In a previous paper it was pointed out that purely scientific con- 
siderations indicated the expediency, not indeed of total abstinence 
from experiments on animals, but of restricting the practice to the 
comparatively small number of persons qualified to set about such 
experiments with proper safeguards against wrong conclusions from 
the facts observed. The ground taken was in many respects identical 
with that maintained before the Royal Commission by Mr. George 
Lewes (see Qu. 6,325-6,417), himself a keen biologist and experi- 
menter. ‘‘A great deal of experiment,” says Mr. Lewes, “is quite 
useless: useless because it very often could not prove what is 
attempted to be proved. The organism is so complex that when 
you produce even a slight disturbance you are seldom certain of what 
other disturbances you produce ; so that an experiment which seems 
quite decisive by the phenomena it presents will turn out to be 
totally indecisive, because the same results may be obtained by a 
totally different experiment.” The illustration given by Mr. Lewes 
“in support of this view is particularly instructive, though a hundred 
others equally telling might have been quoted. Two physiologists 
of high repute experimented successively on the cray-fish. The first 
destroyed certain ganglia, and from the phenomena observed, he 
drew dogmatic inferences as to their function. The second, without 
touching these ganglia, cut off the large nippers of the animal. The 
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phenomena observed in the second case were identical with those 
observed in the first. Mr. Lewes believed ‘that a considerable 
amount of experiment might be got rid of if the students were 
early impressed with the belief of the excessive difficulty of getting 
at any result; a belief which would prevent any experiment being 
lightly undertaken.” (6,330) ‘‘I think,” he went on to say, “that 
for the sake of science experiment ought to be restricted; but I think 
it must come from the professors themselves inculcating a sense partly 
of responsibility to the animals, and partly of responsibility to science, 
not to encumber science with useless lumber, which the mass of it is.” 
These are the words, be it remembered, of a man of keen intellectual 
activity who had studied for many years in the physiological labora- 
tories of the Continent, and who believed vivisection as a portion of 
experimental science to be a necessity, though a very painful necessity.” 

So much for experimentation on animals looked at from the 
intellectual side. The more difficult and complex question remains 
of regarding it from the ethical standpoint. It is from this quarter 
that the recent onslaught on the practice has chiefly been directed ; 
much of it sincere but blind, much of it perversely exaggerated, and 
some of it inspired by an underlying dislike of scientific progress. 
Due allowance being made for all these motives, which, by provoking 
angry reprisals, have seriously delayed the solution of the question, 
there remains, I cannot but think, ample ground for maintaining a 
due degree of moral pressure on this subject from a public which 
cannot do without doctors and men of science, and very sincerely 
wishes to be able to respect them. 

Certain misconceptions which have befogged the discussion may 
be cleared away at starting. It is often said that experiments are 
either made under anesthetics, or that where they are not, as in 
the bacteriological experiments now being conducted on so large a 
scale, the operation of introducing poisonous matter into the circula- 
tion is as trifling as a pin-prick. Both these statements are true, but 
they do not dispose of the matter. In the first class of experiments 
that to which the word vivisectional is properly applied, there arises 
the question, what becomes of the animal when the effects of the 
anesthetic have passed away; and the answers to this question are 
not always reassuring. In the second class, which at the present 
time is far the most numerous, what has to be thought about is not 
the operation, but the inevitable discomfort and distress of death by 
poisoning. 

But again it is claimed that medical men and men of science are 
for the most part humane men; and that humane men will not do, or 
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sanction inhumane things. The first of these propositions may be 
freely granted by those who demur to the second; and the only 
remark that need be made upon it is that laws, and the moral 
-censures that have the force of law, are intended not for the majority 
who do right, but for the minority who do wrong. 

But the second proposition is far more doubtful. If any one 
lesson is taught more clearly than another by the history of civilisa- 
tion, it is that humane men have not seldom done, and much more 
frequently connived at the doing of extremely cruel things. Those 
who think that the officials of the Spanish Inquisition were all of 
them, or even most of them, men of cruel disposition have read their 
history to little purpose. The most eloquent among the denouncers 
of slavery, the authoress of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’, freely acknow- 
ledges many of the owners of slaves to have been kind and generous, 
A hundred years hence it will be surprising to Englishmen of the 
‘upper classes to read that their grandfathers and grandmothers rode 
after wild animals, the breeding of which had been carefully en- 
couraged, and which were destined to be torn in pieces by dogs. But 
what a libel it would be on English country gentlemen of the present 
day to stigmatise them as cruel men! The attitude of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire manufacturers fifty years ago when the horrors of 
the factory system were first revealed, the attitude of kind-hearted 
-clergymen at the present moment who look with equanimity at the 
transmission of Maxim guns to Uganda, are analagous cases. In 
none of these instances can we infer the humanity of the things done 
from the humanity of those who do them. 

The amazing inconsistency of opinion in this matter might lead us 
to despair of finding a definite standard of right and wrong. But 
Ethic, the science that guides individual conduct, presupposes a 
broader and complex science, that of the social organism. The social 
state into which each one of us is born governs our judgments and 
leaves the strongest but a limited margin of independence. It follows 
that as the social state develops, our ethical judgments will be 
changed also; not capriciously, but in accordance with definite 
though obscure laws. It follows also that, as the ties that bind 
together each part of the social organism are even more subtle and 
far-reaching than those that correlate the organs of any plant. or 
animal, no special profession or guild in a community is entitled to 
look upon its own actions as things apart. Their effect on the whole 
must be taken into account by those who wish to act rightly. Men of 
science, who exercise already considerable influence on Society, and 
who some day, when their conception of science has become wider, 
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will exercise much more, are responsible like other citizens, and even 
more than they, for the influence of their actions on the general 
standard of ethical practice. To be conscious of pure motives in 
themselves is not quite enough. They have to think whether what 
they do is likely to ‘cause their brother to offend.” The standard of 
humanity to animals in England though possibly higher than in some- 
southern countries, is confessedly far lower than it should be. It is 
for the leading spirits of each generation to see that so far as they are: 
concerned it is made higher. That scandalous atrocities have been 
perpetrated in certain physiological laboratories of the Continent few 
will be so bold as to deny. Why is it less important or less reason- 
able to guard against the importation of cruelty than against the 
importation of cholera? 

That the views here expressed, if generally adopted, would be 
restrictive, though by no means absolutely prohibitive, of experiments 
on living animals, is of course obvious. Those who share them will 
do well to admit frankly that some loss to biological science may 
result from the restriction, even though the loss may be more than 
compensated in other ways. In the medical schools of Alexandria 
of the 3rd century B.c., it was the practice to experiment on living 
criminals. The higher ethic introduced by the Roman Stoics had 
made this procedure impossible by the time of Galen. Henceforth 
experiment was restricted to animals lower than man, and was loaded 
with all the scientific disadvantages arising from their lower nervous 
organization. It is impossible to say that the altered standard may 
not have retarded discovery. But who has dared to doubt as to the 
balance of loss and gain? 

In the case before us, it seems highly probable that what loss 
there may be in one direction will be made up for by gain in other 
ways, biological as well as ethical. A wide field, for instance, lies 
open for scientific research in the psychological study of living 
animals as throwing light upon the functions of the brain in man. 
Georges Leroy in the last century, Gall, Comte, Darwin, Romanes, 
in the present century, have sufficiently worked this field to show the 
rich harvest of discovery that awaits future explorers. But the first 
condition of discovery is the loving sympathy with animals which 
alone can sustain the higher faculties, whether of the observed or of 
the observer, in continuous action. 

It has been said already that no pretence is made, either in this 
or the foregoing paper, of offering a final or complete solution of a 
very difficult question. The general consensus of educated opinion 
that the difficulty exists would be of itself an important step in 
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advance. The two combatant parties, to each of whom the other 
seems hopelessly in the wrong, are not likely to listen very patiently. 
But there is an increasing number who see that there are two sides 
to the question; and it is these, and not those, who will decide the 
issue. That there should be a strong check, moral if not legal, 
on physiological experiments made by unqualified persons, will be 
generally agreed. This is already a recognition that the biological 
and the physical laboratory are two widely different things: since 
most people would follow Faraday in encouraging a boy, who had a 
bent that way, to experiment on inorganic matter, however ignorantly. 
Here then is a point of departure : and, though, in discussing the 
nature and degree of the checks to be imposed, there will for a long 
time to come be divergence, yet practical concurrence on many points | 
may be reasonably looked for. It is much that a Report should have 
been signed by men so far apart as Professor Huxley and Mr. 
Richard Hutton, recommending the “legal recognition of the claims 
of the lower animals to be treated with humanity, and the right of 
the community to be assured that this claim shall not be forgotten.” 
J. H. Brivges. 


REFORM OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 


Wuitst so many Reforms are contending for the priority of their 
special claim, perhaps the most urgent of all practical Reforms is 
reform in the procedure of Parliament itself. Whether or not the 
coming Session see the settlement of the Home Rule movement, it 
must force into the front this ancient problem. If an Irish Parlia- 
ment were set up in Dublin, we should be face to face with the 
anomaly that a hundred Irish members, with a Parliament of their 
own, continue to legislate for England and Scotland. If it be not 
set up at all, we shall be face to face with the dilemma that seventy 
or eighty Irish members are resolved, on the highest patrotic motives, 
to make themselves a standing nuisance. How then is the govern- 
ment of this Empire to be carried on by a huge miscellaneous 
assembly working under Medieval traditions ? 

They are Medieval rules by which Bills are elaborated into Acts— 
rules unknown to any other legislative body in the world. At the 
formation of the present Government I ventured to suggest that, if 
their legislation was to be effectual under the extraordinary difficulties 
of the situation, their first care must be to put new life into the legis- 
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lative machine. We have every reason to hope that this will be done- 
But it was at once denounced by the party leaders and press as a 
nefarious plot to “rush” a Home Rule Bill through both Houses by 
a coup de main in the style of Cromwell. All this indignation about 
Jacobinism is the common party “business.” I never suggested 
“rushing”? any Bill. I did not propose dealing with the Home Rule- 
Bill differently from any other measure. I contemplated neither 
hurry, nor violence, nor anything revolutionary at all. J asked only 
that the procedure of the House of Commons should be brought up: 
to date, to the practical routine of other legislative bodies, English 
or foreign; should be brought into line with the customs of other 
administrative bodies in this country. 

We know that in the House of Commons it is held to be mere 
impertinence to speak about its procedure, till one has been at least 
five years a member of Parliament. It is part of the fatiguing: 
mannerism which is one of its traditions, just as a tall silk hat is 
one of the traditions of an Eton schoolboy. The tall hat may be 
very well for a schoolboy; but it is a nuisance in politics. The 
sesquipedalian sentence of alternate piano and forte, ending in a raucous 
_ bow-wow, the two hours and a half speech, the two or three weeks” 
debate, the two or three months’ committee on the same weary Bill 
which hardly a dozen men have seriously mastered—all this is not 
practical ‘at all, but stale conventional habit, impeding business and 
paralyzing legislation. In old days when half the House had been 
at the same school, and four-fifths of the House were in the same 
society, it did very well to hear veterans imitate Mr. Pitt’s grand 
periods, and to conform to a practice which was good enough for 
Walpole and Peel. But things are very much changed: and with 
new conditions we need new ways. 

The House of Commons now consists of many sections, hetero- 
geneous, unfriendly, irreconcilable. Society has no control over 
them at all, nor have any of the old influences which made gentlemen 
of one mind on all ultimate questions. There are desperate national 
antagonisms, burning social questions, and a dozen impatient fanati-- 
cisms, all bent on being heard, even at the risk of deadlock, of 
national disaster. It cannot be denied that we are tending to some 
such critical condition as is common enough elsewhere in Kurope. 
The present method of conducting business in the House seems to be- 
contrived to give fighting irreconcilables the maximum power of 
mischief, and composite majorities the minimum power of carrying 
large measures. The unlimited license of speech, provided it keep. 
within flagrant obstruction, the protracted sittings and interminable 
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debates, the reiterated opportunity of saying the same thing and 
raising the same obstacles, the discussing the smallest trifles in 
committee of the whole House, with power of unlimited debate over 
unlimited amendments, make it a feat of physical endurance to thrust 
any Bill through the Atlantic billows of talk, and render it impossible 
even for a powerful party, and an incomparable debater, to carry 
more than one important Bill through in a Session of six months. 

The accepted cant describes all this as ‘ample consideration,” 
‘appealing to public opinion,” and ‘improving the Bill in com- 
mittee ;” just as it is a party common-place to call the reform of 
it an attempt to ‘“‘rush” legislation by surprise. This obstructive 
loquacity is not ‘“consideration”’ at all: it is the opposition trade; 
the amendments do not “improve” the Bill: they are meant to 
mutilate or strangle it; ‘‘public opinion” is not consulted: it is 
only wearied and confused. The carrying a complex measure through 
Parliament is become as much a triumph of muscle, nerve, and 
tactics, as the winning a football scrimmage or a cricket match. 

No doubt there are details of procedure which few outside Parlia- 
ment can profitably discuss. But there are one or two general con- 
ditions, the necessity for which is glaringly visible to any observer, 
and most, perhaps, to those whose eyes are not accustomed to the 
“brown air” of the legislative Limbo. These are—systematic 
closure of discussion; shortened sittings, speeches, and debates ; 
and the reference of details to select committees. To pretend that 
these things are mysteries only to be fathomed by one who has 
passed half a lifetime in Parliament is impertinent stuff. This is a 
free country; and we are all of us free to speak our mind on 
matters so plain. 

When Parliament was the only real platform and members of 
Parliament were the only persons whose opinion was consulted, 
sittings of eight hours and debates continued for three weeks may 
have had some sense. But now there are a hundred platforms; 
and four or five millions of Britons form the real House which has 
to be addressed. Unlimited speech in Parliament is now sheer 
waste of time, whilst it is a direct encouragement to obstruction. 
Whilst Parliament was an aristocratic club, subject in the last resort 
to the social code of good breeding, it could protect itself from mere 
rowdyism and flagrant abuse of its rules of debate. But it is useless 
in the future to appeal to the ‘“‘ good feeling of honourable members 
opposite,” or to think of the House as consisting of Her Majesty’s 
Government and Her Majesty’s Opposition. Closure—systematie, 
daily, and hourly closure at the simple vote of a majority—is the 
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only alternative. All other deliberative bodies, whether in England 
or abroad, practise it as part of their ordinary procedure. They find 
continuous sittings of four hours, debates of three or four days, ample 
to settle the most vital question. Why is the House of Commons 
the only body which cannot do the same? Medizeval superstition, 
or at any rate the traditions of the last century, alone enable us to 
answer the question. 

A still more portentous medizevalism is the protracted scramble in 
Committee of the whole House over the minutest details of complex 
and technical Bills—a scramble which blocks up the time of Parlia- 
ment for month after month, till the exhausted minister in charge 
and his over-driven officials can hardly recognise their own handi- 
work. There is no other known example in the world of a body of 
670 persons framing the intricate clauses of special administrative 
details. It is not at all wonderful that, with such a task (a task, one 
would think, set by the malicious fairy in a child’s tale), the House 
has time for no other business. If the Home Rule Bill is about to 
be debated for four or five months with the old traditional formalities, 
we shall certainly see nothing else carried—and possibly not even 
that. But if Parliament were to order its own business as the 
business of all other Parliaments is ordered, and as Englishmen in 
council everywhere outside Parliament order their business, there 
would be ample time by August to pass not only a Home Rule Bill, 
but three or four other important measures, which many Home 
Rulers think hardly less urgent than Home Rule itself. 

FrepERIC Harrison. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


AurtHoucH Auguste Comte was no believer in democratic institutions, 
he expected that in France and most other European countries, the 
transition from the existing to the normal régime would be carried 
out by governments consisting partly, or perhaps entirely, of work- 
men. Such governments would be of a strictly temporary and provi- 
sional character. The presence in them of the proletarian element 
would be justified, not by the numerical preponderance of the 
working class, nor by the supposed necessity of employing political 
power to remedy inequalities of fortune, but by personal merit. In 
the normal state the possessors of wealth would be a regenerated 
class; and they would then again furnish, as they have always 
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furnished, the governors of society. But at present they are, for 
the most part, in heart and mind, below their task, and “it is 
amongst proletaries that we are most likely to find, in largest 
proportion, men really fitted for political power by their wide range 
of thought and their generosity of feeling.” 

There was one European country in which Comte thought that 
the ‘ temporary anomaly” of government by workmen might perhaps 
be unnecessary. That country was England. The transitional 
government would be of the same pattern there, as in the rest of 
the Western world. But it might be composed of persons belonging 
to the old governing classes. ‘‘If the British aristocracy accept the 
proper modifications, it will avoid the transient superiority of the 
proletariate, and will have the unparalleled honour of directing, in 
an orderly movement, the formation and installation of the normal 
state. The change, however difficult, is one which cannot but seem 
possible, if we consider the changes already accepted by the English 
aristocracy, the ablest patriciate the world has seen since the Roman 
Senate.” (Positive Polity, Vol. iv., chap. 5.) 

By the ‘English aristocracy’? Comte did not mean the House 
of Lords exclusively, but the whole class possessed of inherited 
territorial wealth, represented, in his time, quite as much by the 
House of Commons as by the House of Lords. Most people, if asked 
what are the principal changes this class has accepted, would instance 
the Reform Bill of 1832 and the repeal of the corn laws. But Comte, 
while not forgetting these wise surrenders, had in view a still more 
important though less noticed change—the abandonment of the war- 
like policy by which Pitt and his party had sought to combat the 
Revolution. This change was not forced upon the aristocracy by 
the middle class, but spontaneously adopted. For it dates from the 
pacification of 1815; and though, by the first Reform Bill, the middle 
-class obtained a preponderant influence in domestic affairs, the 
management of our foreign policy remained substantially in the 
hands of the aristocracy until the Reform Bill of 1867. 

From the first to the second Reform Bill, or perhaps we may say 
till the third (1885), the House of Lords was very weak and un- 
popular. Socially its members continued to find among the bowrgeoisce 
-all the respect and servility they could desire. As individuals they 
exercised a powerful influence in the country. But as a branch of 
the legislature they were subject to mnch humiliation. They might 
reject a Bill for legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Crafty mutilations of measures sent up to them might pass without 
much notice, especially if such mutilations were the result of tacit 
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arrangements with a House of Commons by no means keen for 
effectual reforms. But the ten-pound householder, however he 
might love a lord, hated the House of Lords. The lower House too, 
though swarming with aristocrats, titled and untitl-d, had its esprit 
de corps, and was not disposed to tolerate any serious defiance of 
its omnipotence. The general belief was that if the upper House 
presumed to measure itself against the lower on any question which 
the latter had taken up in earnest, it would fall as it did in 1649, 
when nothing more was needed than a resolution of the Commons. 
‘that the House of Peers in Parliament, is useless, dangerous, and 
ought to be abolished.” 

It might have been expected that the Reform Bill of 1885, which 
completed the democratisation of the Lower House, and made it— 
what it had never been before—representative of the whole nation,, 
would have thereby reduced the House of Lords to undisguised 
insignificance, and so thoroughly nullified its office that it would 
have remained merely as a curious constitutional survival, like the 
Convocation of the clergy. I believe that the measure of 1885 has 
had a quite contrary effect. Why was the purely aristocratic 
assembly so weak from 1832 to 1885? Why were its Tory leaders. 
so cautious and timorous in availing themselves of its undoubted 
constitutional powers for resisting reforms? Because it was felt 
that the Lords represented nothing but themselves. They had no 
portion of the nation behind them. The possessors of property 
and wealth, from the ten-pound householder upwards, looked to 
the House of Commons to protect their interests and were quite 
satisfied with the guarantees that it afforded. And they had reason. 
Stouter champions of the sacredness of contract, more determined 
opponents of confiscation and state-socialism, than the ordinary 
middle-class Radical, were not to be found in the hereditary chamber.. 


This tranquil confidence no longer exists. It would not have: 


been disturbed by the appearance of a few workmen in the House 
of Commons, even if they had been all pronounced Socialists. But 
it is clear that a considerable number of middle-class Liberals, to 
please the workmen in their constituencies, are prepared to vote 
for measures which, before 1885, would have generally been regarded 
as predatory. The possessors of property, from the millionaire down 
to the smallest shopkeeper, are alarmed, and they no longer feel 
complete confidence in the willingness of the House of Commons to 
protect their interests. It has begun to occur to many of them that 


— 


the co-ordinate legislative powers of the House of Lords, which, for- 


purposes of serious resistance, had almost fallen into abeyance, may 
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be resuscitated for the protection of pr »perty. Property, in short, 
distrusting its first line of defence, is thinking of putting the second 
into repair. ; 

Thus the House of Lords is no longer representative merely of 
itself. There is a virtual constituency behind it; not inconsiderable 
numerically, and, in point of strength, not to be estimated by 
counting of heads. The leader of the aristocracy, who was supposed 
a few years ago to repine at his exclusion from the real battlefield 
of politics, feels his altered position. He does not think it necessary 
to bend, and concede, and pursue the Fabian tactics of his 
predecessors. He tells us plainly that the Peers will stand on their 
constitutional rights, which there is no legal method of abridging. 
Not only a Home Rule Bill but every measure of reform, be it 
good or bad, that comes up from the present House of Commons, 
will be unceremoniously rejected ; and if Mr. Gladstone pretends. 
to create new peers, they will not be allowed to take their seats. 
Ten years ago the House of Commons would have fired up at such 
language. The very Tories in that body would have resented it. 
To-day Tories and Liberal seceders applaud the resolution of the 
Lords ; and who knows how many Gladstonians put up secret vows 
for their success ? 

Lord Salisbury, it would seem, does not mean to continue the wise 
policy of his order, which moved the admiration of Auguste Comte. It. 
was not to be expected of him. He has some brilliant gifts; but no one 
ever called him wise. Alarm at democratic Socialism brings an unex- 
pected accession of strength to the Lords. If they use it cautiously and 
without bluster, for the purpose for which it is offered—the defence 
of property—they may find considerable support among the middle 
class for some time to come. But their impatient leader thinks only 
of utilising it for political, or rather party, ends—the defeat of Home 
Rule, and the reinstatement of the Tories in office. These are ends 
to which, in themselves, the lower middle-class man is profoundly 
indifferent ; and when he finds, as he will find, that Tories as well as 
Liberals are prepared to bid for the labour vote almost any price that 
labour may demand, his new-born faith in the Tory branch of the 
Legislature will speedily wax cold. After being committed by their 
imprudent leader to an internecine feud with the democratic assembly, 
the Lords will look in vain for middle-class support. It will vanish 
as the unreal Deiphobus vanished from the side of Hector, when the 
Trojan chief turned to face his invincible antagonist. 

The last hour of the Upper House, as at present constituted, will 
then have struck. If there is no legal way out of the impasse, some 
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other way will be found, as in 1688. The democratic party, here as 
elsewhere, will endeavour to get rid of a second chamber of any sort. 
Whether this would be desirable remains to be considered. 


EpIror. 


EAS Amat As Erase 


————_.—___ 


The Panama scandal is continually growing and unquestionably 
threatens to ruin the party in power in France, if not the existing 
constitution. Louis Philippe’s government fell with a crash in 1848, 
owing to the general belief in its being a system of organised 
corruption. The campaign of Sedan proved the Empire to be the 
same, as had long been widely suspected. Grévy fell through 
notorious corruption in his own household and familiars. So too 
fell Boulanger. The present crisis is far more serious, since it 
embraces a far larger circle. To attribute it to Republican institu- 
tions is ridiculous. The corruption of the great typical autocracies in 
Russia and in Turkey is far more inveterate and colossal. Empires, 
monarchies, and aristocracies have all shown the same vice. Neither 
the Italian, Spanish, nor Danubian monarchies are exempt. No- 
where, perhaps, in Europe is the official order above suspicion, 
except in Prussia and in England. The lesson of corruption is not 
the rottenness of republics—but the rottenness of our modern social 
standards. 

Whatever may be the issue of the Panama crisis in France, it 
must give a great impetus to Socialism in all its forms. And since 
Socialism is not at all confined to France, nor particularly strong in 
France, the reaction may be fiercer in England, Germany, and even in 
America, than it is in France, where the indignation is concentrated 
mainly on a particular party. The Parisian proletariate and all who 
politically or socially sympathise with it are profoundly convinced that 
the bourgeoisie is pourrie jusqu’ aux os. Recent events will greatly 
deepen that belief, and not only in France. It is a very natural 
inference: and has much to justify it. The further inference that a 
socialistic régime would cure corruption may not be sound, but it will 
be made—and that in London and Berlin as well as in Paris. There 
is nothing to show that workmen as a class are incorruptible, or that 
they will permanently administer the State better than capitalists— 
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without a social and moral regeneration. But this is precisely what 
Socialism in its present form does not pretend to offer. 
2% % * % 

It is well to remember that it is not merely the politicians and the 
financiers whose venality creates such profound disgust. There is. 
another very active and influential order of public leaders who are 
quite as much implicated as the rest. These are the journalists. 
And not the journals of one party, class, or type alone. The official 
inquiries have revealed a system of bribery by which the Parisian 
press is hired to puff a swindle as regularly as pashas, dragomen, 
and chinovniks, are bought and sold in Turkey or Russia. We 
have long been assured that many journals in France are run by 
syndicates of foreign Jews in order to sell quack medicines, obscene 
books, and bubble speculations. And this is said to be specially the 
ase with the radical, irreconcilable, and socialist organs. One 
wonders how the journalist can exult so loudly over the corruption of 
the politicians. The corruption of the editors seems quite as general. 
And if the first endangers the constitution of the Republic, the second 
should in fairness endanger the institution of Journalism. 

FrREepDERIC Harrison. 


There is a complete absence of settled views on the subject of 
criminal sentences. Excited and often ill-informed cries for mercy 
in particular cases are found combined with complete indifference to 
all efforts for the systematic reduction of punishments. Mr. Hopwood, 
the Recorder of Liverpool, asserts that his practice of light sentences 
has resulted in no increase of crime, that on the contrary there has 
been a diminution, and that an aggregate of 2,500 years’ imprison- 
ment has been saved—2,500 years of misery, which would have been 
inflicted wihtout any advantage to the community. His chief opponent, 
Mr. Justice Grantham, though he denies the Recorder’s facts, really 
supports the same side by attributing the general diminution of crime 
to the progress of civilisation, rather than the severity of judges. 
But still, magistrates, journalists, and philanthropists cry out for 
heavier penalties, as if Beccaria and Bentham had lived in vain. 

S. H. Swinvy. 


The recent attempt of the Khedive to assert; his independence, 
short-lived as it was, shows plainly enough how the English occu- 
pation is regarded in Egypt. Yor it is, of course, ridiculous to repre- 
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sent it as the mere personal caprice of one young man. English 
newspapers, it is true, when giving us the first information of the 
new appointments, were already able to inform us that the natives 
regarded them ‘‘ with astonishment and disfavour.”” The speed with 
which public opinion is formed, collected, and telegraphed in the 
Valley of the Nile is truly wonderful. It is connected, perhaps, with 
the extraordinary rapidity of the processes of vegetation which has 
always distinguished that favoured region. But a week later, the 
anti-English feeling all over Egypt became too evident to be 
denied. It will be interesting to observe whether this incident 
will make us hasten to complete the organisation of the native army 
which we profess to have so much at heart. 
# % % * 

The genuine, unaffected indignation of the English newpapers— 
Tory, Liberal, and Radical alike—that the man whom we recognise as 
sovereign of Egypt should have the impudence to act as a sovereign is 
amusing. What! a native of Egypt presume to meddle and interfere in 
Egypt! If he had issued a decree dismissing the Lord Mayor, it could 
not have appeared more preposterous to them. One particularly solemn 
Journal could only account for it by ‘the working of the Oriental 
mind, so alien to Western thought and conduct.” ‘So entirely 
similar,” I should have said. One would like to know what precise. 
measures Lord Cromer was prepared to take in case Abbas had stood 
his ground. Would he have gated him in his palace? Would he 
have stopped the Khedivial pocket-money? Would he have arrested 
Fakhri Pacha and sent him to keep Arabi company in Oeylon? 
Lord Rosebery had better look up Napoleonic precedents for dis- 
ciplining puppet sovereigns. 

* % 2 # 

No one would maintain that it was possible for Mr. Gladstone 
to withdraw the British troops from Egypt the moment he came 
into office. But he ought to have made Lord Rosebery inform the 
Khedive at once that he contemplated withdrawal as soon as the 
Kgyptian army was sufficiently enlarged and organised to secure 
Egyptian independence, and steps should have been taken to push 
on that enlargement and organisation with all possible speed. If 
this had been done there would have been no premature manifesta- 
tions of restiveness, and Mr. Gladstone would have had a smoother 
course before him. If he is not master in his own Cabinet, the 
sooner he retires from office the better for his credit. 

* * * * 


On the last day of the Old Year (Festival of Good Women), when 
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Mr. Frederic Harrison gave an address on ‘‘ Womanhood,” and on 
New Year’s Day (Festival of Humanity), when he gave the Annual 
Address, Newton Hall was densely crowded. Not only every seat, 
but all standing room was occupied, and a great many people could 
mot get into the Hall, which was uncomfortably full some time 
before the appointed hour. But of the many persons more or less in 
sympathy with Positivism it is only those living in London—and 
not all of them—who are able to attend the meetings at Newton 
Hall. It is hoped that this Review will reach many such scattered 
and distant sympathisers, and be a means of bringing them into 
closer relation with us. Opinions and aspirations are apt to remain 
feeble without the support of communion and the stimulating re- 
action of co-operative effort. 
# * % % 

In a volume of reminiscences recently published, Mr. G. J. 
Holyoake says that at a meeting in St. Martin’s Hall in i852, I 
declared, ‘‘amid the foolish applause of the meeting,” that I would 
not ‘‘vote on behalf of any Reform Bill if it did not include the 
social improvement of the working classes.” He goes on to say that 
he himself was ‘“‘more in favour of entire enfranchisement than 
Professor Beesly, who, being a Comtist, was against the people 
having political power.” It is to be hoped that all Mr. Holyoake’s 
reminiscences are not as inaccurate as this. The meeting was held, 
not in 1852, but on April 11th, 1866. According to two newspaper 
reports I said that ‘‘ participation in government was not a question 
of right,” and that ‘‘I would not lift up a finger for Parliamentary 
Reform but for the existence of grievances.’ I went on to specify 
“some of those grievances which a reformed Parliament might be 
expected to redress, but which were not likely to be redressed under 
the present system.” This is very different from the nonsense which 
Mr. Holyoake attributes to me. I have always declared for manhood 
suffrage, partly for the reason mentioned above, partly because the 


sooner we get to an end of the agitation the better. 
* * % * 


Although the production of the Home Rule Bill is now close at 
hand, the Unionists do not cease to complain because no intimation 
of its provisions has been allowed to leak out. The secrecy that has 
been observed is reasonable and in accordance with many precedents. 
The Bill can hardly be otherwise than lengthy and complicated, and 
Mr. Gladstone has a right to present it as a complete whole. After it 
has been laid on the table, he will be entitled to refuse to enter into 
any debate on it—except so far as explanation of obscurities may be 
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desirable—until it has been before the country for a reasonable time, 
say,amonth. Journalists will, no doubt, be ready to give off-hand 
opinions about it at once. That is their trade. But we shall want 
to know what the Country thinks of it, and especially what Ireland 
thinks of it, before a EAE TS Gebate ee be profitably begun. 


Let us hope that the excellent discipline which kept the Glad- 
stonian rank and file silent during the short summer Session will 
again prevail. Personal ambitions and vanities ought to be severely 
suppressed. Nineteen twentieths of the members of the House of 
Commons ought, like the pedarii in the Roman Senate, to be entitled 
only to a silent vote. No one cares to hear or read their talk. If 
the Gladstonians are modest and quiet they may enforce similar 
behaviour on the Unionist rank and file by the closure. By all 
means let the discussion be exhaustive; but not exhausting. The 
House of Commons has been for several years sinking lower in the 
opinion of all sensible people. It has quite as much need of mending 
or ending as the House of Lords. 

* * % % 

Why does not Mr. Labouchere re-publish in a connected form 
the excellent series of articles on Uganda which have appeared in 
Truth? No other newspaper has thoroughly examined the facts. 

Eprror. 


N-O ToG@ En oe 
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———______. 


On this anniversary it seems fitting, and it has been usual that our 
thoughts should be directed to the mutual relations of the great 
political divisions of the human race, and particularly of the 
progressive nations inhabiting the West. I propose, therefore, to 
invite your attention not to any questions of domestic politics, but to 
one which concerns all Europe, and which is of the utmost importance 
and urgency: I mean the apparent revival of militarism which is 
spreading such a gloom over the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. 

Of the many difficulties which make against the welfare of society 
some will be always with us, because they are the result of natural 
forces so far beyond human control that we can never hope to abate, 
or sensibly modify them. Others could evidently be much abated if 
men became wiser and better. Of such improvement it is forbidden 
us to despair. Some steps in it, and those not easy ones, have been 
accomplished in the past. We cannot presume to assign any limits 
to it in the future. All we have to do is to work for it, and 
leave the result to time. 

Of the hindrances to progress which we may, without presumption, 
hope to abate, one of the most formidable is war; including in that 
word, not only the actual collision of nations, but the preparations 
for it, which are only less disastrous than the collision itself. It is 
foolish to deny that war calls out some of the noblest qualities of 
man—heroism, self-sacrifice, obedience, discipline, fidelity of man to 
man. And if these precious qualities could be cultivated in no other 
school, it would be desirable to keep up war for their sake. But they 
are demanded, and they are forthcoming, in numberless modes and 
passages of life; nor is there any reason to fear that they will be 
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rarer or less honoured if war should fall inte disuse, and soldiering 
should become an extinct profession. 

War, therefore, in itself, though it has been an indispensable 
instrument of progress in the past, must be regarded, at the present 
day, as an unmixed evil. I hope that there is no one in Europe who 
would maintain the contrary. ‘There is not a nation or a ruler that 
does not look with terror and despair on the ever-increasing arma- 
ments, with their present expense, and the probability that they will, 
before long, be hurled against one another in a war which will make 
all former wars look small. Yet no country makes any attempt to 
abate the evil. No statesman suggests any remedy. A generation 
ago the governments and peoples of Europe had not resigned them- 
selves to this ruinous course, as an unavoidable fatality. Proposals 
for disarmament were discussed often and earnestly, and not unhope- 
fully. The belief that the progress of civilisation, and, particularly, 
the development of commerce, would gradually put an end to war, 
was very commonly entertained. That hope has faded away. One 
never hears of it now. ‘The military ages are thought to have 
returned. . 

The cause of this discouraging retrogression is not doubtful. We 
can put our finger upon it. Itis the seizure of Alsace-Lorraine by 
the Germans in 1870. In the opinion of most men the only chance of 
a general disarmament is that one of the two hostile camps, into 
which continental Europe is divided, should so hammer and cripple 
the other that no further resistance should be possible. That is the 
way in which the militarism of the ancient world was brought to an 
end, and the Roman Peace was established. And for the ancient 
world it was the best way; or rather the only way. But we do not 
desire it now. The thought of the supremacy of a single nation, or 
of a certain group of nations, is intolerable to us. All the nations of 
the West feel—though perhaps only in a confused way—that though 
the unity of modern Europe is desirable, it must be a unity of the 
intellectual and spiritual sort, not political. Positivism proclaims that 
truth distinctly, and we are trying, in our humble way, to work for it 
by preaching the only religion which can be universal. 

Unfortunately the propagation of Positivism cannot make much 
way where men’s minds are preoccupied with the expectation of 
imminent war. This is especially noticeable in France, and it is a 
matter for profound regret. We cannot blame Frenchmen, now that 
they once more possess a fine army, for desiring to employ it for the 
recovery of their lost provinces, whose inhabitants look to them for 
deliverance, with an imploring earnestness that twenty-one years of 
separation have done nothing to abate. The desire is natural and 
legitimate. But we who stand a little, though only a little, further 
from the danger of the impending conflagration,—we, I say cannot 
conceal from ourselves that the reconquest of Alsace-Lorraine by 
France would not pacify Europe; would not restore a feeling of 
security, or lead to a general disarmament. The Germans after 
holding Alsace-Lorraine for twenty-two years and, as they believe, b 
a better title than that of conquest, would do as France has baer 
doing. They would begin to prepare for a third struggle, 
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None of these particular adjustments or readjustments will go to 
‘the root of the evil. That evil lies not so much in the violent means 
by which nations seek to realise their ideals, as in the nature of the 
‘ideals themselves. As long as men believe—and are taught to 
believe—that it is their duty, honour, and interest to make their 
country bigger and stronger than its neighbours, so long will they 
seek to attain that object by every means and at the cost of every 
sacrifice. What is more, they are right to do so. Men who make 
terrible sacrifices for what they honestly believe to be the good of 
their motherland are to be honoured. Patriotism of that sort—I 
mean of the sort that makes sacrifices—is admirable in the highest 
degree and, even when directed to mistaken aims, is not to be 
sneered at but treated with respect. 

And respect it will always find. Nothing is more idle than to 
expect that war will ever be discredited or become obsolete by reason 
of an increasing condemnation of violence, and horror of bloodshed. 
As long as human beings vehemently desire any object and are 
persuaded that they are entitled to it, they will resort to force to 
obtain it unless they are restrained by greater force. In the case of 
individuals there is such a restraining force exercised by the tribunals 
and police. I do not presume to assert that an international tribunal 
with an executive force at its disposal will never be established. It 
is enough to say that it does not exist, and that there are no signs 
that it is any nearer than it was a thousand years ago. The fact that 
there is some vague talk about it, and that there are even dreamers 
who have formed societies and hold congresses to denounce war and 
advocate arbitration, does not bring it one bit nearer. On the con- 
trary, such efforts, however well meant, only do harm, because they 
divert the attention of the best-disposed people from the only line of 
-endeavour which offers any prospect, not indeed of putting an end to 
war, but of removing its principal cause. 

The futility of these protests against war was amusingly shown in 
the recent Peace Congress at Rome. Peace could only be preserved 
in the Congress itself by prohibiting any allusion to the principal 
cause of the present military epidemic. The French and German 
delegates might be all for peace in the abstract. But about Alsace- 
Lorraine they were as ready to fight as the rest of their countrymen. 
What is the use of Peace Congresses when they cannot even mention 
the one question which has turned Europe into a great camp ? 

Before there can be even the most distant prospect of the 
demilitarisation of Europe two great changes have got to be effected 
in European opinion. One is, to raise the tone of international 
morality to something like that which is already held to be incumbent 
on individuals. The other is, to spread the conviction that the well- 
being of a State and of the individuals composing it is in no way 
promoted by territorial and military aggrandisement; that, on the 
contrary, in proportion as any State exceeds a very moderate size, its 
citizens enjoy less of the advantages that ought to follow from civic 
union. I grant that to effect these changes in public opinion will be 
no easy matter. The ablest heads will have to be convinced first, and 
‘the best hearts touched; and from them the conviction will have to 
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spread to the mass of the population. We cannot expect that the 
process will be other than slow. Still if these opinions are well- 
founded we may hope that they will sooner or later prevail, and we 
may feel that in labouring to promote them we are doing useful and 
hopeful work. 

The work of the mere preachers of peace is neither useful nor 
hopeful. They say in effect to their country-men, ‘‘ Cherish your 
ideal of national well-being as much as you please, although by its 
inherent nature it comes into collision with the similar ideal of every 
other nation. Aggrandise your country as much as you like, and at 
the expense of whom you like, provided you don’t do it by actual 
Jighting. There is nothing which it can be right to fight for—not 
even national independence, or the protection of the weak against the 
strong, or the maintenance of public law. To draw the sword is to 
draw the sword; and that is the one inexcusable crime and folly, 
whether you draw it in a good cause or a bad one.”” However they 
may wrap up their teaching in smooth-sounding phrases, this is what. 
it comes to if you probe it rigorously. 

A memorable instance of the practical application of this pre- 
posterous principle was the conduct of Mr. John Bright on the 
occasion of the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882. Of all the 
men in our time who have professed the so-called Peace principle, he 
was the most eminent. He happened to be in office when Arabi 
Pasha tried to free his country from the Dual Control exercised by 
England and France in the interest of the bond-holders. As long as. 
the pressure employed by the two Western powers was limited to. 
threats, supported by the appearance of the English fleet at Alex- 
andria, Mr. Bright remained in the government, countenancing by 
his presence its unjust and sordid demands. The moment a shot was 
fired and blood was drawn he retired. If his colleagues could crush 
the independence of Egypt by diplomatic bullying and threats of war 
he was willing to give them a free hand; and if the Egyptian army 
had yielded to those threats without resistance Mr. Bright’s con- 
science, apparently, would never have pricked him. 

The same narrow and unworthy conception of public duty lies at 
the root of a great deal that is said and written about the relations of 
European states at the present moment. Germany has formed what 
she calls the ‘‘ League of Peace.’ She declares that she does not 
want war. She only wants to be let alone. She takes her stand on 
the sacredness of treaties. And many, perhaps I should not be. 
wrong if I said most, Englishmen are denouncing France as the 
disturber of the peace of Europe because she means to tear up: 
those treaties as soon as she finds an opportunity. But what hollow 
cant this is! There is no sacredness in a treaty except so far as it 
represents substantial justice. The treaty of Frankfort, handing over 
a million and a-half of Frenchmen to the German Government, was 
an outrage on public morality. It was disgraceful to the neutral 
governments that they permitted it to be accomplished. It ensured a 
renewal of the war sooner or later. It was therefore the greatest 
crime and blunder of this century. All the dangers that now threaten 
Europe spring from it. We Positivists shall| always remember with 
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satisfaction that we called on our country to resist it by arms. Until 
that wrong is set right there will be no peace. The wrong was not 
done once for all in 1871. It is being done every day while those 
1,500,000 Frenchmen remain under the German yoke. The dis- 
turbers of the peace of HKurope are not the French but the Germans 
who continue to hold what they took in 1871. The guilt of war lies 
net, as the peace-fanatics pretend, on those who fire the first shot, but 
on those whose outrageous conduct causes it to be fired. In thus pro- 
longing the alarm of war Germany is sinning against all Europe; 
and all Kurope has a right to call her to account for it. 

The root of the mischief is not the readiness of nations to assert 
their supposed interests by the sword. Asa matter of fact, they are 
by no means in a hurry to rush into war. Both they and their 
governments shrink from it more than at any previous period of 
history. The root of the mischief lies in the mistaken opinions they 
entertain as to their true interests and glory. They are taught by 
the incompetent guides of public opinion—in England as much as 
anywhere—that the happiness and honour of a State consist in 
extending its boundaries, in enlarging its population, in possessing 
military or naval preponderance, in acquiring dependencies. The 
frequenters of Peace Congresses do nothing to combat these delusions. 
‘They are as much possessed by them as other people. As long as 
these are national ideals, nations will continue to pursue them. And 
the pursuit must evidently tend to produce war, because such ideals 
can only be realised at the expense of similar ideals cherished by 
other nations. With nations, as with individuals, the only sort of 
happiness that can be pursued without conflict is the common happi- 
ness of all. And there, in the long run, lies the real happiness of 
each one. 

Self-evident as this truth is, it has never been sufficient to ensure 
altruistic conduct among individuals. Still less can it be relied on 
for putting an end to the greedy and rapacious conduct of nations. 
Individuals often sacrifice their interests in obedience to the call of 
duty or a generous impulse. It would perhaps be difficult to point to 
an instance where a nation has done so. Religions have not taught 
it. As long as nations believe that their own separate and immediate 
interests will be promoted by aggrandisement, they will not be 
induced to refrain from attempting it by any consideration of what 
will be for the common advantage of all nations in the long run. 

Where then do we find ground for hope that our teaching will ever 
be of any avail and that the curse of militarism may at length be 
lifted from Kurope? I think it will be found in the new factor which 
is now entering into political problems for the first time in the history 
of the world—I mean in the disposition of the working classes. Their 
power is still only in its infancy. But it will evidently predominate 
before long; not indeed—unless it be by a temporary anomaly—in 
direct administration of government, but in the general spirit and 
tendency which it will impose on the conduct of affairs. I am quite 
aware that this statement will be received with impatience. We shall 
be told—we are often told—that workmen are just as pugnacious, just 
as proud of imperial ascendency as any other class. Our Imperialists 
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evidently wish very much to believe it. But it is a delusion, as they 
will find when it comes to be put to the test. Continental workmen 
acquiesce, for the present, though by no means cheerfully, in the 
maintenance of large armies. Owing to causes, the chief of which I 
have already mentioned, many continental countries are in constant 
danger of invasion. And if our workmen thought that England was 
in danger of invasion they would be as ready to defend their country 
as any people in the world. For such a purpose, I make no doubt, 
they would even submit to conscription, provided all other means had 
been tried, and that it was applied with equality to all classes. But 
they will not submit to conscription in order to maintain an Empire. 

I am saying what everyone knows to be true. There are many 
Members of Parliament who would be glad to see conscription 
introduced. But there is not one of them who would dare to 
advocate such a thing to his constituents: not one. The mainten- 
ance of our Empire does not appear now to press upon our workmen. 
If it burthens them, it does so indirectly, and in ways they do not 
perceive. Our army, such as it is, is composed of men—or rather 
lads—who have enlisted of their own free will. As long as the 
Empire can be kept up by drafting these men off to India and 
elsewhere, workmen do not trouble themselves. But once let our 
rulers propose to fill up the army by conscription, they will see how 
much workmen care for the Empire. Not only will they refuse to be 
shipped off to India, but, if they are told that this island is in danger 
of invasion because the 100,000 fully grown and trained soldiers are. 
abroad, and only a few raw half-drilled lads are here to defend our 
shores, they will say, ‘‘Fetch home those 100,000 soldiers before you 
call on us to leave our homes and our work.” ‘That is what the 
workmen will say; and, what they say, they can do. They have the 
voting power in their hands now. And though, as yet, they make 
little use of it, you see both parties have commenced a spirited 
competition for their suffrages. Do you think that any question 
could be put before them, whether parish councils, or three acres and 
a cow, or the eight hours’ day itself, which would touch them as 
nearly as that of compulsory military service? They have not been 
broken in to it by long custom as the continental workmen are. And 
mind you, the continental workman rebels against conscription for 
Asiatic and African service. The Germans do not attempt it; and the 
ablest statesman in France is excluded from office because his name is. 
associated with expeditions to the Hast. 

The truth is that the workman’s conception of the advantages that* 
ought to be secured by civic union is already widely different from 
that of the old governing classes, whether aristocratic or bourgeois ; 
and though it may need elevation and enlargement it is more in 
accordance with the Positivist ideal. He sees clearly enough that by 
living in civic union, subject to many legal restraints, he and his 
fellows forgo the immediate advantages which they might expect to. 
derive, in the struggle for existence, from their superiority in numbers 
and physical strength He claims that in return for his submission, 
and for the many services he renders, the principal object of the 
Government should be his welfare. By his welfare he understands a 
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less painful material existence, shorter hours of work, greater regu- 
larity of employment, better and more plentiful food and clothing, 
and, in a word, greater enjoyment of life. Perhaps the ideal of most 
workmen stops there. If it does, it needs elevating and enlarging. 
But, so far as it goes, the programme is reasonable. It will be carried 
out in the industrial régime of the future, though not by Parliamentary 
methods. 

Conquest, military excitement, love of glory, pride in what is 
called national greatness—but ought to be called national bigness— 
none of these have any part in the workman’s ideal. He does not 
find that national bigness contributes to his well-being in any way. 
On the contrary, it prevents his happiness from being the first object 
of consideration, or rather prevents it from being considered at all. 
The attention that ought to be devoted to the very difficult problem 
of bettering the condition of the poor is wasted on other difficulties 
which would have no existence at all but for our big Empire. I need 
not look far for an example, for there is one which is in every one’s 
mouth at the present moment. The English workman, we are told, 
is discontented because the Irish difficulty leaves Parliament no time 
to consider the questions in which he is interested. This grievance of 
the workman has always existed, and Positivists have long pointed it 
out. I myself insisted upon it twenty-five years ago in a book called 
“International Policy.” But the complaint did not make its appear- 
ance in newspapers and party speeches till within the last five or six 
years; that is to say, not until the last extension of the suffrage made 
it necessary for the politicians on both sides to enquire what the 
working man was thinking about. As he becomes better acquainted 
with public affairs he will find that not Ireland alone blocks the way, 
but India, Central Asia, China, Canada, Newfoundland, Egypt, East 
Africa, West Africa, South Africa, to say nothing of Welsh and 
Scotch questions, which are very interesting to an Imperial Parlia- 
ment, but have no interest at all for the English working man. 

Another thing also will dawn upon him. If this huge unwieldy 
empire is to be retained, he must be content to leave the direction of 
it blindly in the hands of the rich and leisured class. Nor can he 
say ‘‘I and my class will control the home government, about which 
we care, and we will leave the outside Empire to those who are con- 
cerned for it.” The two things are inseparable. Any attempt to 
run them on independent lines must bring about immediate ruin. I 
cannot stop to show this in detail. I am sure no competent person 
will dispute it. I will simply make this general statement. History 
does not show any instance of the successful government of an empire 
by a democracy. If the working classes mean to look after the 
government themselves, and see that it is well administered, they will 
have to cut the Empire adrift. 

I am aware that this is not yet a doctrine of the Liberal party any 
more than of the Conservatives. There are certain Liberals who are 
loud in their scorn of ‘‘the Manchester creed,” who swagger about 
our Empire more noisily than the most old-fashioned Tories, and 
profess to know that it will be cherished as proudly and tenaciously 
by the coming democracy as it has been by the aristocracy of land 
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and money. I have nothing to do with the Manchester creed. It 
was based on a defective and one-sided view of human nature and 
human society. Positivists have combatted it vigorously in more than 
one particular. But Cobden and Bright were great statesmen and 
far-seeing politicians by the side of the hare-brained journalists who 
chatter about Greater Britain, Imperial Federation, and even a League 
of the English-speaking peoples. They do not see that we are 
approaching an entirely new cleavage of political parties. Home 
Rule will be the watchword of the one, and Empire of the other. 
Not Home Rule for Ireland alone, but Home Rule for ourselves; for 
we shall never have a chance of governing ourselves until we give up 
governing Ireland and every other country outside of this island. 
Mr. Gladstone, the other day, speaking of ‘‘one man one vote,” said 
that it was like sharpening your razor before you begin to shave. 
But how is a man to shave if he has got a fourteen-pound weight 
hanging to his wrist? With that encumbrance, the blunter his razor 
is the less harm he is likely to do himself. 

Government in manageable areas—that is what we must have, 
if the interests of the mass of the people are ever to receive attention ; 
areas small enough for the population to understand its own wants, 
to make its voice heard, to make its will felt, to know the men who 
administer the government, and to observe how they do their work. 
If workmen have not yet discovered what this means, richer people 
have been quick to perceive it. Let me take an example much before 
our eyes at present. London has, for the first time, got some little 
measure of Home Rule in its County Council; very much stunted and 
restricted, but still not without power. That Council, knowing what 
wanted to be done, and having nothing else to distract its atten- 
tion, has made some honest attempt to administer this great city in 
the interest of the masses. What is the result? The classes are up 
in arms. Their cry is “No increase of powers for this Council; on 
the contrary, clip its wings, muzzle it, cripple it; Parliament has 
devolved upon it too many of its powers; we had rather be governed 
by Parliament, where London questions will be hastily settled by 
non-Londoners, in the small hours of the morning, at the tail of a 
debate on disturbances in the Soudan, or a massacre in China!” 
Why are these people afraid of Home-rule for London? The London 
councillors are elected by practically the same voters as the London 
members of Parliament. What is dreaded is simply the existence of — 
a body which, having London alone to attend to, is likely to consider 
the interests of Londoners; and the interests of Londoners are not 
always just the same as those of the proprietors of the ground, the 
water, the gas, and the tramways. 

It will be said, of course, that if the present political ideal of the 
workmen is what I have described it to be, it is a narrow and low 
one ; that those who care for nothing but better wages, shorter hours 
of work, and exemption from public burthens, show that they are 
insensible to the noble sentiment of patriotism. We are the first to 
admit that such an ideal would need elevation and enlargement. 
Every citizen, rich or poor, ought to love his country, and to strive 
to make it as perfect an example of a State as he can. But in what 
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-does the perfection of a State “consist? Not in bigness. Not in 
numerous dependencies. Not in military preponderance. The most 
perfect State is that which conducts itself with justice towards other 
States, and does most for the happiness of its own citizens; not for 
their material well-being only, but also for their moral and intellectual 
improvement. On this three-fold progress their true happiness—so 
far as the State can influence it—depends; and it may be better 
attained by States of moderate size, like Holland or Switzerland, 
which can have no ambitious dreams, than by what are called Great 
Powers, burthened as they are with enormous armaments, and each 
trying to be bigger and stronger than its neighbours. 

England is more favourably situated than any other State in Europe 
for leading the way in a policy of peace, justice, and renunciation of 
aggrandisement. Thanks to our insular position, a fleet sufficient for 
the defence of our coasts (the Mediterranean being abandoned) and a 
small army, such as we can easily raise by voluntary enlistment, would 
keep us in a security which no other country enjoys, if we did not 
possess an enormous Empire which scatters our naval and military 
forces over the globe, and embroils us with powerful neighbours. 
With this island, taken by itself, continental nations can have no 
quarrel. We are not in physical contact with them. There can be 
no dispute about boundaries or fortifications. Our armaments are not 
and never will be any menace to them. Nor, if we had only this 
island to defend, would their armaments cause us any alarm. Freed 
from the expense and anxiety of our present position, we should be 
able to give the world an example of what modern industrial civilisa- 
tion can do for the happiness of the whole population. And every 
man of us, rich or poor, would have not less but greater reason to be 
proud of his country than he has now. 

Three hundred years ago—when there was no British Empire, 
when Scotland was still a separate and sometimes hostile kingdom, 
when Ireland was only half subdued, when the population of England 
was about that of modern London, and when the Armada was sailing 
up the Channel—our country was safer than she is at present. 
Relatively to our neighbours we are far weaker and more defenceless 
than we were under Queen Elizabeth. In the opinion of all persons 
who are competent to judge, have studied the facts, and have no 
reason for disguising them, a war with one of the Great Powers would 
plunge us into the most terrible disasters. Our vast Empire not only 
gives us no strength, but is the direct cause of our weakness. The 
only army we have worth anything is in India or the Mediterranean. 
At home, except the Guards, we have nothing but half-drilled lads, 
and very few of them. As fast as they are tairly drilled and fully 
grown they are shipped off to India. For the purpose of defending 
this island we might almost as well have no army at all, and keep 
the money in our pockets. 

It may seem almost too monstrous for belief that a sensible 
nation should allow this state of things to continue. But so it is. 
We have three choices before us. We must either have twice as 
large an army (which means conscription); or we must contract our 
Empire; or, thirdly, we must be content to run a constant risk of 
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ruin which may come upon us at any time, at a few weeks notice. 
Well, the masses will not have conscription, and the classes will not 
hear of contracting the Empire; so there remains the constant risk of 
ruin which sooner or later will overtake us. Most Englishmen pay 
no attention to it. It never crosses their minds. They leave it to: 
the statesmen. The statesmen are well aware of it. But they have 
not the courage to face the alternatives. Liberals and Tories each 
hope that the disaster may not come when they are in office. It is 
only when some statesman happens, for some cause or other, to be 
permanently excluded from office, that he begins to tell the truth. 

It might have been thought that with the knowledge of our help- 
lessness which they undoubtedly possess, our rulers would at least 
refrain from extending our Empire, and particularly from extending it 
in such a way as to give bitter offence to the most dangerous of our 
neighbours. On the contrary, extension has never proceeded so - 
rapidly as during the last twenty years; and the latest steps are 
precisely those most calculated to exasperate our most dangerous 
neighbour. It is impossible, on this occasion, to survey our pro- 
ceedings in every part of the world. I select Egypt because it is the 
most dangerous case, and is the only one of which the public takes 
any notice. 

Next summer [1892] it will be ten years since our occupation of 
Egypt began. We did not go there originally with any purpose of 
conquest. We went for a less creditable purpose. Egypt had been 
saddled by the Khedive Ismail with a heavy debt. He had borrowed 
vast sums from Christian or Hebrew capitalists, and squandered the. 
greater part in wild extravagance. Egypt being bankrupt, France. 
and England insisted on assuming a financial control, in order to 
safeguard the interests of the bond-holders. I need hardly say that 
no such interference with any defaulting State in Europe, or even 
South America, is ever thought of. It is recognised, most properly, 
that private individuals who lend their money to foreign Governments 
do so at their own risk, and that they cannot call on their own Govern- 
ments to recover their debts for them. But France and England 
assumed a ‘‘joint control” of Egyptian finances. They determined, 
how much money was to be screwed out of the wretched Egyptians, 
how much of it should be set apart for the bond-holders, and how 
much should be left for Egyptian purposes. In other ways, also, they 
assumed much of the internal administration of the country, and 
introduced a number of French and English officials. 

Against this intrusion a national party arose headed by Arabi 
Pasha. Their demand was ‘‘ Egypt for the Egyptians and no more 
foreign interference.” England, therefore, urged France to join in 
putting down this patriotic movement by force, in the interest of the 
bond-holders. The French government had no more scruple than 
ours on the score of justice. But the French people, wiser than we, 
dislike to send their soldiers on distant service, and their government 
was on this account afraid to intervene. Mr. Gladstone placed our 
army, our navy, and our treasury at the service of the bond-holders, 
By taking the Guards and calling out the reserves (which by law 
ought only to be called out in case of urgent need) Lord Wolseley: 
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managed to scrape together an army. We conquered Egypt; and we 
have retained military possession of the country and controlled the 
Khedival government ever since, subject only to such obstruction as 
France is still able to offer by old treaty rights which we do not 
venture to annul. During the whole of these ten years the French 
have been calling on us to fix a time for evacuating Egypt. Their 
interests there are greater than ours. There is more French capital 
invested there than English, and the French residents are more 
numerous. It had long been their dream to bring Egypt under a 
French protectorate. A most unjustifiable ambition, no doubt, and 
one which Kurope as well as Egypt has a right to resist. But what 
France only meditated, we have done. Egypt has been virtually, 
though not in name, under an English protectorate for ten years. If 
we want a measure of French indignation, we have only to reflect 
what our own would have been, were the cases reversed. 

The whole of these ten years is thickly strewn with protestations 
on our part, that the occupation is only temporary, and that to make 
it permanent would be a gross breach of our solemn engagements. 
And there is no doubt that during the earlier years we did regard it 
as temporary. In 1883 Sir Stafford Northcote, then in opposition, 
pressed Mr. Gladstone to fix a date for the evacuation; and Lord 
Hartington held out the expectation that it might take place in six 
months. But it is lamentable to have to confess that from the first a 
great number of Englishmen have intended the occupation to be a 
permanent one, and have treated the declaration of our statesmen as 
mere diplomatic disguises, to be kept up as long as is necessary, and 
thrown aside as soon as is convenient. ‘This has been the tone of 
many of our journals. Till quite lately, if the conduct of our Govern- 
ment was evasive, its language, at least, aimed at giving satisfaction 
to France. But when Lord Salisbury [Nov. 9, 1891] rebuked Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Morley for expressing a hope [Sep. 20, and Oct. 
2, 1891] that the occupation might soon be terminated, he in effect 
announced that it was to be so protracted as to be, to all intents and 
purposes, permanent. 

Now there is one point on which there should be no mistake. 
The French are perfectly determined that we shall leave Egypt. It 
does not suit them to send us an ultimatum at present. But sooner or 
later they will summon us to quit, on pain of war. In the meantime 
they will give us all the trouble they can in Egypt and elsewhere. 
Our whole foreign policy as Mr. Courtenay has said, will be 
“‘poisoned”’ from this one source. And, I repeat, sooner or later 
that ultimatum will come. And then we shall either have to turn out 
with some ignominy, or to fight for it. 

Seventy-seven years have passed [1892] since we were at war with 
France. The long peace had at length entirely extinguished the old 
enmity between the two nations. War between them had come to be 
regarded as not only improbable but impossible. This was the state 
of feeling even before 1870. The disasters of France in that year 
carried it further ; for they rooted out any fear or jealousy that might 
still lurk in our minds ; while among the majority of our people they 
evoked the liveliest feeling of pity and sympathy. The astonishing 
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recovery of France, the patriotism, the prudence, the dignity of her 
people, received our respect and admiration. There was not an 
Englishman who did not breathe more freely as he saw the balance of 
power in Europe once more approaching adjustment. 

This, I say, was the state of feeling till ten years ago. What a 
lamentable change has occurred since then. We have wronged 
France. It is a wrong we should never have ventured to inflict upon 
her but for her temporary difficulty. It is a wrong which, unless 
redressed, will lead some day to war. This we have, rather slowly, 
come to perceive. And so war, which ten years ago seemed to be 
impossible, has come to be thought and spoken of as something to be 
expected and prepared for. And there are not wanting politicians 
who would have us prepare for it by entering the Triple Alliance, and 
so taking upon ourselves the guilt of Germany in Alsace-Lorraine, in 
addition to our own in Egypt. And for what price is this guilt 
incurred ? Except in interest paid to a few bond-holders, and salaries 
to a few English officials, Egypt brings us no wealth. On the 
contrary, our ministers have uniformly declared that the occupation is 
burdensome and costly. The best military authorities are of opinion 
that if we were at war with France we should not venture to use the 
Suez Canal. We invaded Egypt, at first, in the interest of the bond- 
holders, for whom not one penny of our taxes ought to have been 
expended. We are staying there simply because our upper and 
middle classes are possessed by a blind passion for hoisting the 
British flag in every new territory that can be acquired. 

Some of them plead in justification that we are promoting the 
happiness of the Egyptians. In the material condition of the Egyp- 
tians, I dare say we have wrought some improvement. But no one, 
as far as I have observed, has ventured to say that any class of 
Eyyptians desire our presence there; while I have seen many admis- 
sious that the general feeling towards us is one of dislike. Surely 
the Egyptians must be allowed to know what they like best. Very 
sure 1 am that no amount of material benefits would reconcile you 
and me to a foreign occupation of England; no, not if it was accom- 
panied by a diminished income-tax, an eight-hour day, and a free 
supply of gas and water. The plea is not only inadequate but, 
mostly, insincere. For my part I have more respect for a very 
straight-forward advocate of permanent occupation—TI mean the 
editor of the Anti-Jacobin Review—who plainly says that we had 
better ‘drop the pretence that we are in Egypt, not for our. own 
interests, but only for the good of the country itself.” 

There remains the excuse that if we withdraw from Egypt it will 
be over-run by the Soudanese, or occupied by France. Of the 
first contingency there is not, and never has been, the smallest danger. 
All history shows that Egypt is much more apt to conquer the Soudan 
than the Soudan to conquer Egypt. Egypt did conquer the Soudan 
in our own time; and when a Soudanese army, led by the general who 
captured Khartoum, attempted an invasion the other day, it was cut 
to pieces by Egyptian troops, without any English aid. As for the 
French, they would very much prefer not to quarrel with us. They 
are willing to renounce all claim to Egypt if we will do the same. 
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Nay, they are even willing to agree that, if the country is threatened 
by the Soudanese, or by internal disorder, we shall be at liberty to 
send an army there again. Could they offer anything fairer? Could 
there be any better chance of securing the independence of Egypt, 
which we profess to desire? If Mr. Gladstone comes into power he 
ought to offer to fix an early date—say Lord Hartington’s six months 
—for the evacuation, on condition that France as well as England 
shall renounce any further interference with the internal affairs of 
Egypt. If the Egyptian funds fall in value, so much the better 
for Egypt, and, in the long run, for Kurope. There was a time, no. 
doubt, when the French would have been unwilling to sacrifice the 
bond-holders. But, for the sake of getting us out of Egypt, it may 
be expected that they would be willing to do so now. 

I have been careful not to discuss this question in a party spirit. 
We Positivists have no party ties. It was a Liberal Government that 
perpetrated the original crime. When the Tories were in opposition 
they clamoured for early evacuation. Now the Tories are in office, 
and it isthe Liberals, or rather some of them, who clamour for early 
evacuation. We shall judge them by their deeds. I have no doubt 
that Mr. Gladstone now regrets the ovcupation, and would be glad to 
bring it to an end. Ifthe party behind him are of the same mind, I 
wish them success at the General Election. If they are not, I hope 
they may receive a few more years’ training in the cold shade of 
Opposition. In expressing this wish I am showing no indifference to 
the Home-Rule question. On that question no one tainted with the 
Imperialist poison is to be trusted. For it will be found that those 
Liberals who are unwilling to quit Egypt, are equally unwilling to 
concede such a measure of Home-Rule as Ireland expects and has a 
right to demand. 

I return now, briefly, to the consideration of a still more important 
question than the English occupation of Egypt—I mean the German 
occupation of Alsace-Lorraine. Although, primarily, it concerns 
France and Germany, yet it is of the deepest concern to all Europe; 
for the progress of civilisation halts till it is settled. Hvery 
individual and, still more, every organised body, helps to form public 
opinion. We Positivists are particularly bound to deal with inter- 
national questions, because we are members of a religious body which 
is destined to include men of all peoples, nations and languages. To 
my co-religionists, therefore, on the continent as well as in England, 
I shall make no excuse for enquiring whether any compromise can be 
found which might settle the question of Alsace-Lorraine in such a 
way as to be (1) equitable to the people of those provinces, and (2) 
compatible with the interest and dignity of each of the rival nations. 
It is useless for practical purposes to lay down lofty principles of 
abstract right, to which either of the parties is determined not to 
listen. A settlement by the decision of the sword, as I have said 
already, will be no settlement at all. To be final, it must be voluntary 
on both sides; and to say this is to say that it must be of the nature 
of a compromise. 

When once this is admitted, the necessary conditions evidently lie 
within very small compass, and may be very briefly stated. Since it is 
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certain that neither nation will ever be content to let Alsace-Lorraine 
remain annexed to the other, the only third course is that those 
provinces should be independent and neutralised. But as Germany is 
at present in possession, this arrangement would be an unmixed loss 
to her and an unmixed gain to France. France, therefore, will have 
to offer some make-weight to render the bargain acceptable to Ger- 
many. I do not see what shape this make-weight can take except 
that of money. The amount I do not pretend to estimate. But it is 
evident that it would be far cheaper for France to pay a hundred 
millions sterling than to go through a war, even if that war were to 
be a successful one. On the other hand, Germany might feel that she 
had not acted under compulsion, and that the honours of war—such 
as they are, had remained with her. The people of the two provinces 
would not feel that they had been bought and sold, but redeemed and 
liberated. Their gratitude to France would be unbounded. Nor 
would such Germans as have immigrated thither be in any way 
wronged, since they would not be subjected to an alien dominion. 
It would be no small recommendation to this scheme that France and 
Germany would no longer be in physical contact, and that many 
-occasions of quarrel would thus be removed for ever. 

It may be thought that this arrangement could only be reached as 
the result of a war in which neither party had been able to obtain a 
decisive superiority ; that if France, at the present moment, invited 
Germany to release Alsace-Lorraine on any terms whatever it would 
be regarded as a declaration of war; and that for Germany to make 
such a suggestion would be equivalent to an admission that she did 
not feel herself able to retain the provinces. It is very likely that a 
war would end in some such compromise. But how much better if 
the compromise could be reached without the war. It seems to me 
that there is a way in which the offer could be made by France 
indirectly, and without any diplomatic approach to Germany. Why 
should not the French Chamber pass a vote that whenever the 
German Government shall offer to neutralise the two provinces for 
(say) £100,000,000, the President shall have the power to conclude 
the bargain at once and to raise the necessary loan ? Germany could 
not treat such a vote as a casus belli. It would be a standing tempta- 
tion to her, which, I believe, she could not long resist, surrounded as 
she is by dangers, and uncertain as she must be of the result of a 
double war with France and Russia. 

There are some Frenchmen who feel—and therefore we need not 
conceal our opinion—that their hostility to Germany is leading them 
into paths hardly suitable for a nation that claims, and to my mind 
justly, the primacy of Europe. A renewal of the alliance of Tilsit is 
ominous for Western civilisation. Bulgaria, like Poland, might have 
hoped for the sympathy of a nation that once was ready to offer a 
generous protection to all struggling nationalities. I do not cast the 
whole blame of this retrograde policy on France. It lies primarily on 
Germany, who has been so short-sighted as to force France into a 
course alien to her best traditions. But none the less would it be a 
demoralising companionship for Republican France if her armies 
_jomed hands with those of the Northern Autocrat on the banks of the 
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Elbe. Russia has a civilising work to do in Asia. To the West she 
ean bring nothing but barbarism and anarchy. 

If war there must be, then we can only hope that the wrong done 
in 1871 may be redressed, and that Alsace-Lorraine may be, in one 
way or another, rescued from the German yoke. But we must hope 
no less earnestly that if France should be victorious she will have the 
right feeling and good sense not to rob the Germans of one inch of 
territory which they possessed before the last war. Europe has 
suffered much in the past from French ambition and appetite for 
military glory. She would be quick to take alarm at anything like a 

recrudescence of those detestable propensities, and to combine for 
their repression. We want no military preponderance on the part of 
any power whatever. We are all agreed about that. Germany, to 
do her justice, has used her strength with moderation since the peace 
of Frankfort. Nevertheless we are all glad that the balance of power 
has been once more established. 

I have presumed to offer some advice and some warnings to our 
French friends. But our main business is with the conduct of our 
own country. Our neighbours will perhaps listen to our advice with 
impatience. It will be more useful to set them a good example than 
to preach to them. We shall do more to promote the reign of 
righteousness in Europe by labouring for the evacuation of Kgypt 
than by lecturing France and Germany about their rivalry. Towards 
the great object we can each of us do something. Let us work for it 
earnestly in the year that begins to-day. 
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HEALTH: PHYSICAL, MENTAL, MORAL. 


A course of six lectures on Health has been given by me at Newton 
Hall during the present year. As the title shows, an attempt was 
made to indicate the full scope of the subject; and not to regard it, 
in accordance with common practice, as limited to those functions 
which Man shares in common with the lower animals. The avowed 
object of the course was to stimulate the intelligent study of Comte’s 
philosophical teaching, as our best guide through the tangled ways of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. By intelligent study, I 
mean the study of Comte’s methods and principles, as contrasted with 
wholesale adoption of his solution of special problems. In this sense, 
and in no other, I avow myself a Comtist. Fashionable though it be 
for students to avow complete independence of any master, such 
independence is in most cases apparent rather than real, and implies 
subservience to contemporary illusions and prejudices from which a 
strong thinker is often free. It is wiser on the whole, and leads to 
more fruitful results, for weaker men to acknowledge frankly their 
obligations to a stronger. Schools of art and schools of thought have 
done more for human progress than isolated workers, each animated, 
consciously or unconsciously, by a secret wish to upset the results of 
others who have gone before him. 

Such good as there may be in the formation of a school under the 
leadership of a master depends of course on the sincerity and good 
‘sense of the disciples. If they use just so much of their master’s 
teaching as takes them and comes home to them, leaving the rest 
alone; if they use it not as a narcotic, but as food and stimulus for 
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whatever original forces they may possess; if they keep their eyes. 
scrupulously open to the new thoughts rising and results achieved 
everywhere around them as the years move on; then it will be well 
with them and with those who listen to them. I will not dwell on the 
contrasted alternative, in which the great thinker, treated as an 
inspired prophet, becomes for a time the chief impediment to thought. 
It is but too common, said Comte, speaking of Gall, for disciples to: 
dwell with special fondness on their master’s weakest points. How it 
befel with Aristotle in the fifteenth century we all know. But the 
abuse of a good thing is often the most significant indication of its 
proper use. 

The philosophy of Comte, though embracing every subject of 
scientific importance, from mathematic to ethic, is concentrated from 
the beginning to the end on the study of Man. It is synthetic, there- 
fore, in a sense which cannot be claimed for the various evolutionary 
philosophies of which Descartes supplied the first and greatest example. 
These begin by advancing a principle, whether extension and motion, 
as in Descartes’ case, or the Instability of the Homogeneous, as in Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s, by which the existence of the infinite variety of 
things around us is to be rendered intelligible. But in Comte’s view, 
the sum of things—that which is commonly designated Universe—is 
not, and cannot be, an object of positive investigation. Human 
knowledge, to whatever lengths it may go, will remain always a finite 
quantity. The Universe, take any definition of the word that we 
may, is infinite. Let the numerator of a fraction be any finite 
quantity however large, yet if the denominator be infinity, the 
resulting value is, in the strictest arithmetical sense, less than any 
quantity that can be named: in plain English—nothing. Out of 
nothing a synthetic philosophy cannot be constructed. 

Quite otherwise is it when attempts to explain the Universe are 
frankly abandoned, and knowledge of Man is looked on as the final 
goal of study. So soon as we begin to handle the problems presented 
by human nature in the nineteenth century, we find a mass of 
influences inherited from past centuries that have to be taken into 
account, Man, as we now see him in Western Europe and America, 
is moulded by Jewish theocracy, by Greek geometry, by Roman law, 
by Catholic Feudalism, by modern industry and scientific discovery. 
Thus the Science of Man implies the Science of Sociology ; including 
not merely the laws of progress as observed in the most civilised com- 
munities, but the laws of social coherence common to the highest and 
the lowest forms of the social state. Approaching the line at which 
Man ceases to be markedly superior to other animal races, we find it 
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needful to consider the physical organisation common to him and 
them, with the view of defining the limits within which it admits of 
being modified. Sociology, followed to its foundations, is seen thus 
to rest upon Biology ; the connection of which with the chemical and 
physical laws of inorganic matter is obviously beyond dispute. In 
defining those laws with the precision requisite for scientific predic- 
tion, the aid of the mathematician is invoked; independently of the 
logical value of mathematics as creating an ideal type of clearness 
and certainty which is invaluable throughout the whole range of 
philosophic thought. A philosophy which disclaims all pretention to 
account for the universe, in which every department of knowledge is 
seen naturally to converge on Man as its focus, and which aims at 
supplying principles for the guidance of public and private conduct, 
may rightly be called Synthetic. 

The course of lectures here in question was in three divisions, 
indicating, so far as space allowed, the healthy play of physical, 
intellectual, and moral functions. A short summary of the first two 
lectures, dealing with the Theory of the Animal Organism, and the 
Art of Physical Hygiene, is here subjoined. The rest will follow. 

In the contrast between living and dead matter, we have the one 
decisive proof of the impossibility of accounting by any single 
principle for the totality of things around us. The activities of in- 
organic matter known to us as weight, temperature, colour, electrical 
or chemical properties, may conceivably be shown at some future time 
to be modifications of a single mode of activity. It does not indeed 
appear very likely that this will be the case, since however close » 
connection is now being recognised between light, heat, and electricity, 
yet gravitation defies as yet the efforts of physicists, from Faraday 
onwards, to correlate it with other forces. Nevertheless, due regard 
being paid to Bacon’s warning against the morbid tendency in man’s 
mind to suppose a greater simplicity in nature than really exists, it is 
permissible to suppose that gravitation also may be brought some day 
into line with the other activities of matter. 

The case is otherwise when we try to explain the facts of the 
simplest living organism. Not that any new force comes before our 
notice. We see in life a series of physical and chemical changes, 
following the laws with which physics and chemistry have made us 
familiar. The potential energy contained in the substances which the 
animal assimilates is expended in mechanical work or is dissipated in 
heat. There is no creation of energy out of nothing in virtue of any 
mysterious vital principle. But the new fact that comes before us 
relates not to the quantity of energy evolved, but to its direction and 
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arrangement. The energy given by gunpowder to a bullet is the 
same whether it hit the mark or crash aimlessly through the branches 
of a forest; but the difference in the result is all-important. In living 
matter there is evidence of an aim. Life has been defined by Comte, 
and after him by Spencer, as the continuous adjustment of inner to 
outer forces (conciliation permanente entre la spontanéité intérieure et la 
Satalité extérieure (‘‘ Politique Positive,” vol. i, p. 413). The adjust- 
ment of the organism to the environment implies, in the lowest and 
simplest form of life known to us, something that can only be defined 
adequately as a principle of choice. ‘‘The delicacy of discrimina- 
tion,” says Romanes (‘‘ Mental Evolution in Animals,” p. 49), ‘‘ which 
Darwin’s researches show the leaves*of plants to exercise between 
darkness and light of the feeblest intensity, is not less wonderful than 
the delicacy of discrimination which they show the roots of plants to 
exercise in feeling about for moisture and lines of least resistance in 
the soil.” In insectivorous plants, ‘‘the power of discriminating 
between stimuli, irrespective of relative mechanical intensity or 
amount of mechanical disturbance, has proceeded to an extent that 
rivals the function of nerve-tissue, although the tissues which mani- 
fest it have not in structure passed beyond the cellular stage. The 
tentacles of Drosera, which close around their prey like the tentacles 
of a sea-anemone, will not respond to the violent stimulation supplied 
by rain-drops falling on their sensitive surfaces or glands, while they 
will respond to an inconceivably slight stimulus of the kind caused by 
an exceedingly minute particle of solid matter exerting by gravity 
a continuous pressure on the same surfaces.” In another insecti- 
vorous plant, Dionzea (Venus’ Fly-trap), the stimulous of continuous 
pressure is disregarded, while instant response is given to the 
stimulus of the slightest impact. The simplest protoplasmic organisms 
illustrate the same principle. Dr. Carpenter, commenting on his 
deep-sea researches, observes: ‘Certain minute particles of living 
jelly, having no visible differentiation of organs ..... build up 
‘tests’ or casings of the most regular geometrical symmetry of form, 
and of the most artificial construction .... . From the same sandy 
bottom one species picks up the coarser quartz-grains, cements them 
together with phosphate of iron which must be secreted from their own 
substance; and thus constructs a flask-shaped ‘test’ having a short neck 
and asingle large orifice. Another picks up the finer grains, and puts 
them together with the same cement into perfectly spherical ‘ tests’ of 
the most extraordinary finish, perforated with numerous small tubes 
disposed at pretty regular intervals. Another selects the bitten 
sand-grains and the terminal points of sponge spicules, and works 
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these up together—apparently with no cement at all, but by the 
laying of the spicules—into perfect spheres, like homeopathic 
globules, each having a single fissured orifice.” 

The importance of such facts as these lies in the proof which they 
offer that something which Mr. Romanes justly calls the root-principle 
of Mind, namely selective discrimination, is co-extensive with the 
whole range of vitality. Wherever we find Life, there, in one form 
or another, we find Choice. In the correspondence between organism 
and environment which constitutes Life there is no new force: but 
there is something which directs and moulds existing forces in special 
ways. That something which in its higher developments is known to 
us as sensation, desire, intellect, will, is to be traced back in rudi- 
mentary shape to the humblest forms in which Life is known to us. 

Passing from the lower types of life to the higher we find that the 
vital functions (assimilation, sensibility, contractility, and others), 
which in Amoeba are performed imperfectly by the whole substance of 
the organism, are, in Metazoa, ¢.¢., in all animals above the lowest 
and simplest, performed more perfectly by special parts or organs set 
apart for the purpose; and that, broadly speaking, the higher the 
animal, the greater the specialization. The harmonious play of these 
organs, so that the total energy of the animal is as nearly as possible 
equal to the sum of the energy of the parts, is the best definition of 
the state called Health. Hygiene is the art of promoting this 
condition, or of anticipating and preventing its disturbance. 

As we ascend the animal scale we find the specialising process 
going side by side with the process of integration, that is to say, of 
bringing the various parts into relation with each other so as to 
form an individual whole. This process is carried on partly by the 
vascular, but mainly through the nervous, system. The result is that 
the eagle or the tiger attain an even higher degree of unity, are 
more completely individual, than the star-fish or the polyp. No 
artificial means are needed, therefore, in the case of most animals for 
the promotion of health. The current of their daily life suffices. The 
case is otherwise, however, with the small number of animal species 
who form extensive communities, involving division of labour. Bees 
cooped in a hive set apart a certain number of workers who produce 
a continuous current of air by fanning their wings. That they cease 
this practice when placed in an airier dwelling is but one among 
countless proofs that their works and ways are not solely guided by 
hereditary instinct. In the case of man, the art of Hygiene has been 
practised from the time that large populations were organised in 
theocratic communities. The book of Leviticus is a sample of what 
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was done in this way by all theocratic priesthoods. What attention 
the Greeks paid to Hygiene is well known. ‘Too little has been said 
of the marvellous care taken of the health of Roman armies. Their 
strict regulations as to food, warm clothing, and exercise, the attention 
to sick soldiers, and, above all, the care taken in the choice, and in the 
frequent change, of camping-ground, were in advance of modern 
European practice till the Crimean war. 

In the middle ages the defects of the Catholic doctrine, its arbi- 
trary separation of soul and body, its disregard of the civic spirit, and 
its undue praise of asceticism, led to the neglect of many of the 
conditions of health; and though one essential condition, the esta- 
blishment of moral discipline, was enforced as it had never been 
before, yet many precious traditions of antiquity were forgotten. 
These have been revived and have been placed on a surer basis 
by the civic energy and the science of the present century. 

The conditions of health may be divided into those that relate to 
the Organism; and those that deal with the Environment. Exercise, 
and Temperance, including in that mal-treated word every form of 
self-control, fall under the first head: cleanliness of air, water and 
dwelling, under the second. Too much attention has assuredly not 
been given to these last; but it has been too exclusive. Precedence 
was given long ago by wise men to the first, and will be given again. 
Our hopes of immunity from disease rest more surely on increasing 
the vitality of the blood and brain than on removing contagion from 
the atmosphere. 

It remains only to point out the inseparable dependence of all 
sanitary conditions, public or private, upon an orderly state of the 
social and political fabric. That the most prominent reformer of 
modern sanitation, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, was also the most prominent 
reformer of the Poor Law, is but one among a thousand facts proving 
how closely the problems of health and wealth are connected. Free 
circulation of air round a house is very needful. But those who seek 
to enforce it legally are met with the objection that by making house- 
room more costly, over-crowding is encouraged. Economy in the 
production and preservation of wealth lies at the root of every health 
problem; and that such economy is part and parcel of the whole 


question of social organization must be evident to all who try honestly 
to think the matter out. J. H. Brrpazs. 
(To be continued.) 
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POSITIVISTS AND PARTIES. 


BerorE we go further with this Review, it seems well to make i 
clear—not only, as is stated on its heading, that the Positivist Review 
“is not identified with any political party” —but that Positivist 
doctrine does not pretend to secure strict unity of opinion on the 
politics of the day. It may be useful to treat this somewhat more fully, 
both for those without and those within our body, first to meet current 
misconceptions, and then to guide the thoughts of our own younger 
friends. Positive doctrine certainly deals with permanent political 
problems ; most convinced Positivists are ardent politicians; they feel 
it a civic duty to form and to assert political views on the questions of 
the day; as a fact, they do come to a substantial agreement on these 
questions; and Positivists repudiate the attitude of quietists and 
religious mystics—who ‘stand aloof from all worldly politics.” And 
yet, from the true Positivist point of view, practical politics must 
remain open questions to free minds, and Positive thought flatly 
rejects the pretension of framing any canon of orthodox opinion on 
the political problems of the hour. 

This is a thing not easily grasped by the public, which has led to 
grave misunderstanding of our aims. This Review aims at being a 
new organ, which, along with much else, will deal with political 
questions now before the legislature. The reader may ask if the new 
organ be Unionist, or Gladstonian; if not, does it pretend to represent 
a third or fourth party, or does it seek to found an irreconcilable, 
‘independent’ party? It does none of these: it represents no 
party: it seeks toform no party. The public understands men acting 
together in some known party programme; it understands men 
declining to deal with politics at all; it understands Reviews being 
open to the views of all parties, the review having no common 
principles of its own; it understands, though it does not like, men 
trying to form a new party, however sectional, and however faddical. 
But what it does not understand is the possibility of keen politicians, 
having fixed common principles, working out these principles in 
harmony with each other up to their immediate application, but not 
feeling bound to come to the same practical conclusion about persons 
and details. 

Unfortunately, in the current views of our country and age, the 
practical conclusion is almost the only thing which is thought worth 
‘noticing in politics at all. Your principles may be noble; but if you 
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shirk a party division your practice is contemptible. As to politics, it 
is thought, if you meddle with them at all—and it is perhaps admitted 
to be the part of the ‘‘ wise and good” to murmur, a plague on both 
your houses !—the only rational aim is supposed to be to get your own 
friends into power, and your party’s Bills into law. That is the 
recognised view, and it is not unreasonable in active practice of affairs. 
Practical politics must be a matter of give and take; compromise is 
the natural environment of the politician ; and the minister who is not 
more or less of an opportunist is no statesman. No men know this 
more entirely than Positivists. And any Positivist who undertakes 
any practical function in public acts in this sense habitually; for he 
recognises that practical details must be settled in practical ways, 
ways wholly incommensurate with mere theories, and that, in practical 
affairs, unless men act as the organs of organised bodies of active 
citizens, they cannot act at all. 

It is one of the worst habits of our age to reduce all political 
thought to mere yuestions of party tactics and Parliamentary victories. 
But, it is a legitimate, and it may be a very useful, part to keep before 
the public mind the general principles and objects which ought to 
govern policy, whilst admitting that their application to persons and 
circumstances must be left to responsible statesmen judging day by 
day between contending possibilities and a balance of convenience. 
This is a very different thing from the cross-bench mind, which raises 
objections to every course, and pretends to settle practical questions 
by the inner light of reason. There will always be such minds, and 
they may have their uses; but they are seldom popular, and never 
very effective. With all this Positivism as a political doctrine has 
little sympathy and no kinship. For twenty or thirty years now 
Positivists have held on without flinching to very definite political 
principles; they have had on all great questions decided common 
views; and they have laboured to present their views to the public 
without favour to persons and without fear for themselves. They 
have had, we may honestly claim, very keen sympathy with social 
and national causes, entire agreement in leading lines of policy, and a 
determination to speak out on behalf of classes, or nations, who may 
seem in need of a good word in season. But they have never allowed 
their most ardent sympathies to transform them into tools of party 
managers; nor, on the other hand, have they pretended as a body to 
set up dogmatic judgments about men or opportunities. 

In matters of governing principle, they have been united and 
inflexible: in matters of person and of administration, they have not 
assumed to dogmatise at all. It would be gross charlatanry to pretend 
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that any philosophic system could supply us with canons of judgment 
on the intricate complexities of practical statesmanship. But it would 
be weakness indeed in any social system which claimed men’s con- 
victions, if it could not offer us sacred principles of right and wrong 
in national conduct. The very idea of what Comte in his abstract 
language called spiritual and temporal functions seems to have utterly 
disappeared, at least in the political world. It is supposed to be im- 
possible to discuss national duty, except with an eye to the coming 
division in the House. If a preacher in his pulpit were to speak of 
the horrors of our industrial selfishness, he would be thought to be 
discussing the Eight Hours Bill, and would be promptly boycotted. 
The notion that one set of men may offer their opinion on moral and 
social grounds without regard to party or fear of majorities, and that 
another set of men will have to act under the complex conditions of 
the case—is a notion that has died out of our generation. Ministers, 
members, meetings, constituencies, clubs, and Leagues concentrate 
themselves on the great ultimate problems of Mr. Schnadhorst’s lists 
and ‘‘four-line whips.” But the function of those who, without pre- 
tending to meddle with the policy of the day, seek to assert funda- 
mental principles of social justice, is a reasonable, and is becoming 
every day a more necessary part for any who are minded to fill so 
unpopular a task. 

It is one, however, it must be allowed, which earns little but 
outrageous parody from one side and contemptuous irritation from the 
other. Positivists have lost no opportunity during twenty-five years 
in insisting on the claims of morality and justice in all international 
dealings. Thereupon fire-eating soldiers, petulant seamen, and 
venomous journalists denounce them as engaged in traitorous con- 
spiracies to undermine the Empire. They have claimed for the toiling 
millions an increasing share in the national prosperity; and they are 
stigmatised on platforms and in newspapers as communists and revo- 
lutionists. They point out the obsolete unfitness of the House of 
Commons as now constituted for the task of imperial administration, 
and they are saluted as absolutists, autocrats, or any other mild term 
of party warfare. At all these charges they can smile with composure. 
To assert eternal principles of right and wrong between nations, is a 
very different thing from overt rebellion or treasonable practice. To 
hold that workmen have still much to receive before they have their 
fair share of civilisation is not necessarily to join the Social Democratic 
Federation. And one may urge reforms in Parliamentary government 
without being prepared to hail Mr. Chamberlain or Lord Randolph 
as British dictator. The one thing that Positivism teaches us as 
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essential in politics is to hold fast by principles of morality and justice 
to nations, classes, interests, to withstand the selfishness of peoples, of 
rich, of poor, to defend the weak against the strong. It does not 
teach us to form parties or to engage in insurrection or treason. 

It is pure ignorance to class the social doctrines of Comte as either 
retrograde or revolutionary, though we often hear them described, first 
as the one and then as the other. And it is in vain to label Positivists 
as such as either Tory or Radical, absolutist ordemocrat. The scheme 
of Positive Polity certainly involves a vast social evolution and re- 
construction, down to the very roots of society: in that sense it con- 
templates a real social revolution. On the other hand, no man in 
this century, nor did Burke or Bossuet in centuries preceding, ever 
maintain the essential principles of true conservatism with profounder 
hold than did Comte, as his ‘‘ Appeal to Conservatives” of 1855 proves 
in every line. True Positivism is true Conservatism, cherishing the 
great buttresses of social order, the eternal spirit of religious faith, 
reverence, and fidelity, full of respect for the old institutions of 
humanity, and for the men who can defend them in an age of anarchy 
and depreciation. 

It is no less true that Positivism recognises the necessity for 
radical change; and most Positivists welcome many movements that 
are vulgarly called radical. A leading Positivist, when asked about 
his party, declared himself to be a Conservative Evolutionist ; and if 
a party label must be given, it seems perhaps the least inaccurate to 
be found. Positive doctrine in fact tends to make men in politics 
Conservative Evolutionists, or Evolutionary Conservatives, according 
to their temperament, training, and circumstances. The doctrine, as 
such, inspires men with principles, clears their judgments, and en- 
larges their sympathies; but it stops there; and it does not teach 
men for whom they should vote, or what Bills they should support. 
The application of social doctrines must be left to personal judgment, 
or the social doctrine is charlatanry or slavery. Positivism encourages 
the continual exchange of free opinion as the very life of politics, and 
relies far more on popular clubs than on caucus and ballot-box. And 
by habitual exchange of free opinion by the light of reasoned prin- 
ciples, and under the guidance of men trusted as guides and leaders, 
a really curious degree of convergence is in practice obtained by 
Positivists. 

As a matter of fact, when they vote or act in political bodies, 
Positivists as a rule support the men and the parties which are roughly 
classed as nationalists, home rulers, social reformers, and political 
radicals. But that is entirely a matter of personal conviction and 
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practical opportunity. It is not a Positivist dogma to set up a 
Parliament in Dublin, or to give one man one vote. Most of us do 
‘decide these things in the same way, and for some ulterior aim. But 
there will always be sincere Positivists to whom the immediate claims 
of Order seem to outweigh the immediate needs of Progress; to whom 
a useful reform seems to involve a dangerous license or a sacrifice of 
principle; to whom some personal defect in a leading statesman 
-counterbalances the cause he represents and the services he has 
performed. Let us respect these differences, and not imagine that 
Positivism could ever pretend to dictate party action like a borough 
caucus. Positivists will not be found to differ about the future of 
Irish nationality: they may not absolutely agree about Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Parnell, the new Bill, or the Catholic priesthood. They 
may not be members of the Liberation Society, but they are all 
against State Churches, State Academies, and Royal Societies. They 
are all in France solid Republicans, though they may not all trust 
alike in Gambetta, much less in Gambetta’s following. Positivism, in 
a word, is a body of principles, not a party programme. Positivists, 
if they lke, may vote Radical, and some may vote Conservative. 
With them it is neither Men nor Measuwres—but so far as their doctrine 
can take them, it is—Principles. As citizens, of course, they must 
decide for themselves as to men and as to measures. But they will go 
to the poll or to a meeting, to a Council or to Parliament, in the 
spirit of their own Mottoes— Order and Progress—Live an open life—Live 
for Family, Country, Humanity—The essential principle of Social Life ts 


to bring politics under the rule of morality. 
FrepEric Harrison. 


PAPE iC) OWN) FC HAE BR 


In a previous article I gave reasons for thinking that the House of 
Lords, under the guidance of its Tory leader, will throw away the 
temporary advantage which the course of events has given it and 
that, notwithstanding present appearances, an irresistible movement 
for its abolition may be nearer than is generally expected. That 
such a movement will come sooner or later is doubted, I presume, 
by no one who has noted the rapid rise of the democratic flood since 
1867 and especially since 1885. The Tory party have hardly 
attempted to resist its progress. They accepted the Bill of 1884 
which enfranchised the agricultural labourer, because, as the Spectator 
remarked, at the time, ‘“‘there is no competent politician who does 
not know that if a strong Premier gave the signal, the House [of 
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Lords] would after one election be a memory.’ They concurred in 
the complementary measure of 1885 which created something like 
equal electoral districts. They passed the County Councils Bill of 
1888 for which they have been cursing Mr. Ritchie under their 
breath ever since. They are now committing themselves to ‘‘ One 
vote one value’’. Calculations of petty momentary gains to their 
own party cannot make these changes other than profoundly demo- 
cratic. They lead by no uncertain or devious path to the abolition of 
an hereditary Chamber. 

When the time for that comes, the more thorough-going members 
of the democratic party will unquestionably propose that there should 
be in future only one legislative assembly. If the democratic doctrine 
be admitted, it is not easy to resist their contention. According to 
that doctrine the majority of the adult males at any given moment 
have a right to do with their country what they please, be it wise or 
foolish, though they are entrusted with the care of her for only the. 
short span of their individual lives, while she is a being with a 
continuous existence stretching over many centuries, built up by the 
labour of successive generations, and rendering infinitely greater 
services to the voters at present on the register than they can hope to 
render to her, however well-qualified and well-intentioned they may 
be. This is the democratic doctrine—the Sovereignty of the People. 
Whatever that ignorant impulsive sovereign may resolve must be 
right ; for such is his good pleasure. 

Nevertheless, many persons who consider themselves democrats 
will hesitate to confide the destinies of England to the absolute power 
of a single chamber, apt, at times, to be as unreasonable, hasty, 
panic-stricken, furious, disorderly, as a street mob. Instinct or good 
sense will make them shrink from pushing the democratic doctrine to 
its logical consequences. They will cast about to find some scheme 
of a Second Chamber to balance, and, if need be, restrain the hasty 
impulses of the House of Commons, and to prevent the highest 
interests of the country from being irrevocably affected by an excited 
debate or a sudden division. Needless to say, they will have the 
support of all Conservatives. 

It may be objected that Second Chambers have generally been 
found useless, precisely when their restraining influence ought to have 
come into play. This has certainly been the case with all the Senates. 
that have been devised in France in the present century. Planned 
as barriers against democracy, they have always been regarded with 
animosity and contempt by democrats. Hereditary, or nominated 
by the executive, thay have had no constituencies behind them, and 
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have been looked on as simple obstacles to the will of the people. 
Conscious of their inherent weakness, they have not pretended to 
make any resistance in revolutionary crises. No one took the trouble 
to dissolve them. They vanished of themselves. The present French 
Senate seems to be somewhat stronger precisely because it is elected, 
though indirectly. But this indirectness of election causes its legiti- 
macy to be questioned, and for this reason its existence is menaced 
and precarious. 

If a Senate is to be really co-ordinate with a popularly-elected 
assembly, and to be able to hold its ground, it must represent the 
country not less directly and completely than that assembly. Unless 
it does so, it will have no inherent strength in any country where 
democratic ideas prevail. There must be no room for arguing that 
it does not equally speak the will of the majority of the nation. It 
follows that both assemblies must be chosen by precisely the same 
electorate. The smallest infusion of the hereditary principle, the least 
admixture of nominated or ex officio members, any difference of quali- 
fication—pecuniary or other—for the electors, any contrivance what- 
ever for allotting more weight to minorities than their numbers 
naturally give them, will place the Senate at a fatal disadvantage in 
point of strength and estimation as compared with the other assembly. 
Such devices may or may not conduce to bring into the Senate men 
of superior wisdom and character. That is not the question. What 
is essential is strength; for without strength any superiority in other 
qualities is simply thrown away. 

It may perhaps be thought that if the Senate is chosen by the 
same electorate as the other House it will have the same opinions and 
character, and will offer no better guarantees for caution and modera- 
tion. But these guarantees should be sought in the qualifications, 
not of the electors, but of the persons eligible. Let those only be 
eligible who belong to certain categories which afford some presump- 
tion of capacity and experience, such as members or ex-members of 
the other House, of County Councils, or of municipal corporations, 
men who have filled posts in the public service, at home or abroad, 
officers of the army and navy who have been decorated for good 
conduct, justices of the peace (to be selected in future not less care- 
fully than stipendiary magistrates are now), Queen’s counsel. I give 
these only as examples. Many other categories might be suggested. 
A list of some thousands of eligibles might thus be formed, and as 
the Senate ought not to consist of more than, say, a hundred members, 
there would be a sufficiently wide field of choice for the electors. 

Another important correction of the evils inherent in parliamenta- 
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rism—and one on which I should be content to rely, even without the 
conditions of eligibility mentioned above—would be that senators 
should be at least forty-five years old, and that when once elected 
they should hold their seats until they have reached seventy. They 
would thus be less amenable to party pressure, and, being relieved 
from the slavish dread of a dissolution, which is the cause of so much 
insincerity in the House of Commons, they would be more at liberty 
to care for the permanent interests of the country. On the other 
hand, the age fixed for retirement, coupled with the comparatively 
high rate of mortality among elderly men, would ensure frequent 
elections, and would prevent the Senate, as a whole, from becoming 
the fossilised representative of a past generation. 

An assembly so constituted and so elected would offer quite 
sufficient security against precipitate legislation, while it would be 
free from the theoretical absurdities and practical abuses inseparable 
from the existing House of Lords. It would derive its powers from 
the people as directly as the House of Commons does. But being 
renewed only as vacancies occurred instead of by general elections, it 
would not be as easily swayed by the transient gusts of feeling that 
sometimes sweep over the country. Besides, it may be presumed that 
more care would be exercised in the choice of irremovable senators 
than of deputies who can be discarded after a comparatively brief trial, 
if they disappoint the expectations of their constituents. 

As for the functions and powers of the Senate, it would be best to 
make them precisely the same as those of the present House of Lords, 
if only to avoid launching further than is necessary into the unknown. 
The country would bear without impatience the absolute veto of a 
House which it has itself elected, and the composition of which it can 
change in the course of a few years. It would be no small advantage 
that a complete body of precedents and standing orders, regulating 
both the business of the Senate and its relations with the House of 
Commons, would be inherited instead of having to be created in the 
midst of jealousy and faction. 

We Positivists do not expect much from parliamentary institutions. 
We look forward to a great reduction of the functions and powers of 
all elected assemblies in a not very distant future. But while they 
are with us we must try to turn them to the best account. We are 
not to hold stiffly aloof from practical politics because the time is not 
yet ripe for what we consider a more excellent way. Sweeping 
revolution may for some countries be unavoidable, though for none 
can it be anything but a deplorable calamity. In England it may be 
hoped that all changes will be accomplished without any breach 
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of continuity: that is to say by the peaceful action of Parliament 
itself, in obedience to a growing enlightenment of public opinion. 
Democracy is advancing and has yet to advance. But it does not 
follow that democracy is the last word in the politics of this or any 
other country of Europe. Eprtor. 


ee eAt Oe GAS Loko. 


Tue Irish Bill contains a better scheme than that of 1886, and it 
ought to pass the House of Commons. Writing before the text has 
appeared, one cannot discuss it in detail; and it would be a contra- 
diction to the views expressed in a preceding article, for an onlooker 
to pretend to criticize an intricate scheme of constitutional reform 
within twenty-four hours of its being made public. There will be 
plenty of public counsellors who feel equal to the task. Here, we 
will only say that it seems to be, in principle, accepted as a fair offer 
by the authorised representatives of Ireland. That is the first, and the 
cardinal point. Then, the Land Bill, and the retention of Irish 
members—the two great cruces of the old measure—are evaded, if 
not got rid of. There is no retention of Irish Peers and no ‘special 
exemption” for Ulster. All this is good. Altogether it seems the most 


liberal scheme which, under the conditions, has a chance of passing. 
The English ‘aristocracy’, in the wide and true sense of that 


term, has now one of its great opportunities of acting up to its historic 
traditions, as these are illustrated in the last number of this 
Review. It has differed from all the aristocracies of the modern 
world in its instinctive genius for saving the conservative principles 
of English society by the timely surrender of personal privilege. 
No other aristocracy of modern Europe, except to some degree the 
Prussian and the Austrian, has ever had the secret of avoiding social 
revolution by itself taking the lead of a popular movement in the 
very crisis of collision. It is the policy of Somers, of Walpole, of 
Mackintosh, of Wellington, of Canning, of Peel. Some of these were 
Tories, some were Whigs. But they all saved the Monarchy and 
Society in England by teaching the governing classes how to open 
a new chapter in the long and eventful annals of the English 
Constitution. Freperic Harrison. 


Except in one particular the Home Rule Bill seems to me a great 
improvement on that of 1886. The Legislative Council, though from 
its mode of election too weak, is a better Second Chamber than the 
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“Upper Order” of the old Bill. Ulster is no longer offered any 
special guarantees. Ulster has got to settle down with the rest of 
Ireland, and she will do so quietly enough notwithstanding certain 
wicked instigations to civil war from this side of the water. Nor 
is the Bill weighted with the enormous bribe to the landlords which 
they refused in 1886. The sand in the hour-glass, as Mr. Gladstone 
then warned them, has run out. After three years the Irish Parlia- 
ment will be at liberty to legislate, if necessary, about the land. If 
the landlords are wise they will employ that interval in making their 
peace with their countrymen, and in obtaining a footing in the new 
Legislature. Property will have its fair weight in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and probably more than its fair weight, as it has in all other 
Parliaments. Notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s somewhat ominous 
way of putting it—that ‘‘ the land question is reserved to the Imperial 
Parliament for three years”—I cannot believe that any English 
statesman will care to burn his fingers with it again. 
* % * * 

The one particular in which the Bill is worse than that of 1886 is 
the retention of the Irish members at Westminster. Every night of 
the debate made the folly and impracticability of this proposal more 
evident. No one sees this more clearly than Mr. Gladstone himself. It 
is pressed on him by our crazy Imperialists. With them it is useless 
to argue. They own no argument but force, and they must be left to 
find that the force of facts is too strong for them. But retention of 
the Irish is also desired, it is said, by Scotch and Welsh members, 
who fear that without Irish help they will not get Home Rule for 
themselves. Let them have more courage. When once the boon has 
been accorded to Ireland no one will care to deny it to Scotland or 
Wales. Their demands are known to be less exacting. They are not 
suspected of ulterior aims. They can have what they want as soon as 
they ask for it. Epiror. 
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THE LOCAL VETO ON DRINK. 


I propose to say a few words upon a single definite point in a very | 
broad and complicated question, and to express my own personal 
view without attempting to dogmatise for others, and certainly 
without pretending to speak in the name of our own body or of. 
our own doctrine. I desire to assert a principle and not to discuss 
any special agitation or Bill, much less to argue the drink trade 
on party grounds; and I shall purposely put aside subordinate 
practical questions arising out of temporary and local conditions. 
The social obligations that group round the religion of Humanity 
are not local, nor are they national; and they are independent of 
climate, race, and the habits of each local society. I wish to deal 
with one supreme moral and social principle which should govern 
all that we do and say in practical legislation. 

That principle is, that the enforcement of a moral practice by 
legal coercion upon the vote of any majority whatever, is of the 
essence of tyranny and has in it all the evil of religious persecution. 
It is an attempt to effect by force and law a moral and social reform 
which can only be healthily promoted by moral and spiritual agencies. 
It involves that abandonment of moral effort for material penalties 
which is one of the most fatal tendencies of our age, a tendency 
which brutalises government whilst it discredits religion. The great 
triumph of Christianity, as Comte has shown more powerfully than 
any preacher of the Gospel, was to separate the sphere of moral and 
spiritual influence from the iron grip of the judge and the police- 
man. Positivism is, in its essence, a revival of the eternal problem, 
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how to found a spiritual power apart from any material power. And 
on that ground it has steadfastly opposed all State religions, all com- 
pulsory orthodoxy, all enforced education, all morality by Act of 
Parliament, and virtue appraised by the civil magistrate. It is for 
teachers, preachers, and philanthropists to make men sober, chaste, 
temperate, unselfish and industrious. It is for the magistrate and 
police to punish disorder, crime, all forms of recognised offences and 
personal injuries, material, civil, or moral. On this ground, which 
is the foundation of civil and religious government, it is tyranny to 
punish a personal act or habit which masses of good and wise men 
regard as innocent and even salutary. For my part, I look on any 
ulterior aim of abolishing alcohol by statute as an insidious form of 
spiritual tyranny. 

Though the venom of fanaticism is not to be diverted by any 
proviso or disclaimer, I wish to make it clear that I am not 
suggesting a word against stringent regulations of the public sale 
of alcohol, and of all public places where it is served; nor against 
any penalties on public intoxication, or on acts committed under the 
influence of drink, or on incitement and connivance to drunkenness. 
It is a practical question for which much may be urged, whether 
great reforms in law and administration are not still needed. It may 
be desirable to strengthen the law making intoxication in public a 
crime. Intoxication in public stands on the same footing as a public 
act of indecency, or the public use of a dangerous beast. To 
encourage or to allow drunkenness in any public resort may fairly 
be made a serious crime in those responsible for its good conduct. 
And if the tavern-keeper is the mere agent of the drink merchant, 
it may be a further duty to send the drink merchant himself to 
prison, when duly affected with legal notice of his agent’s offence. 
It may be high time to deprive the unpaid magistracy of powers 
which they have long shamelessly abused in the interest of brewers, 
as they have in the interest of game-preservers and many powerful 
persons and corporations. 

But all these matters of public police stand on a different footing 
from the suppression of the use of alcohol, of the traffic in alcohol, of 
the public retailing of alcohol—apart from any overt act of intoxica- 
tion, any public disorder or personal injury due to it as a direct and 
visible consequence. And, now that a heated and ignorant fanaticism 
is claiming this power as its lawful due in the name of social morality 
and well-being, it becomes a civic duty to take up an uncompromising 
position against it. This is the more incumbent on free and inde- 
pendent citizens because public men and what are so comically styled 
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‘‘responsible”’ statesmen, in the race of democratic competition, are 
selling themselves to any organised body of voters. No goodness in 
motive, no zeal in philanthropy or piety, no picture of the horrors of 
alcoholism, no statistics of national loss and misery, no accumulation 
of pseudo-scientific authority, should blind us to the monstrous 
wrongtulness of any attempt to abolish alcohol by law. It is in any 
form an anti-social tyranny, degrading alike to the cause of morality 
and religion. 

It matters not that many worthy men and women trace most of 
our vices or sufferings to the abuse of alcohol: it matters not that 
some hysterical men and women find evil in the careful use of alcohol: 
it matters not that in any particular spot they may be a majority. 
So long as an immense body of citizens of all orders and sorts choose 
to use alcohol, think it right to do so, and cannot be shown to offend 
their neighbours whilst doing so with moderation, it would be 
tyrannical to punish or forbid the consumption of any food which an 
orderly adult thinks it desirable and right to take. To deny him or 
her this liberty is to destroy moral responsibility, and to subject 
private morality to Spartan or Hindoo swaddling clothes. Every law 
that violates conscience, by imposing either conduct or opinion rejected 
by just and wise men, is an act of tyranny on those whose liberty is 
violated and an act of demoralisation to those whose power is abused. 
And the social, civic, and religious mischiefs flowing from such 
tyranny far outweigh any immediate or special gain in moral result. 

After a struggle of fifteen centuries Western Europe has almost 
adopted this rule in the case of enforcing religion by penalties. The 
existence of our own movement is striking proof how complete is the 
victory in England of religious tolerance. Now that the last embers 
of theological persecution are burnt out, a fanaticism as sincere and 
quite as blind as that of any Inquisition is seeking to set up moral 
persecution, a Holy Office to hand over moral unorthodoxy to the 
secular arm. There are no assignable limits to the extravagances of 
this. If conscientious and moderate use of personal freedom is to be 
made penal in all, because abuse of that freedom by;some leads to 
possible and indirect mischief, we must go back toJMoses and Aaron, 
Lycurgus, and the Quakers of New England. A zealous’body of 
reformers trace our national sufferings to the rapid increase of popula- 
tion. They would like to separate @ thoro the couple whose family 
exceeded the regulation number, and enforce absolute separation on a 
second offence. The population problem is quite as serious as the 
drink problem. It would be difficult to prove that alcohol was the source 
of more crime and misery in the world than sex. Sexual irregularity, 
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as such, might be brought, as in New England of old, within the arm 
of the law. And if the freedom of all is to be stopped at its source, 
to prevent the ulterior and possible license of some, it might be made 
an offence for a man and a woman to dance, walk, or talk together. 
A zealous band of vegetarians preach that animal food is practically 
poison; and there may be an agitation to close the butcher’s shop as 
well as the tavern. The national Meat Bill far exceeds the national 
Drink Bill; and many competent authorities hold that more disease is 
due to excess in food than to excess in drink. Many parents shame- 
fully abuse their parental authority. Therefore, it is argued, allow 
no father to punish a child. In very truth, if we once empower the 
magistrate to punish personal conduct as well as civil wrong, there is 
no limit to the extravagance of tyrannical fanaticism. 

It is certainly from no lukewarmness as to moral conduct that the 
teaching of Comte rejects the encroachment of law on morality. It is 
in the name of morality and religion that it does so. Comte himself 
carried the rigidity of his personal abstinence, there is reason to fear, 
to the point of injuring his health. He abjured not only all alcohol 
and tobacco, but even such stimulants as coffee and tea, reduced his 
sleep and exercise to the lowest measure, and his daily food to the 
simplest minimum that could sustain life. He looked forward toa 
time when most women and preachers would, as a rule, renounce 
alcohol for themselves. But he has said much more about moderation 
in food, both in quality and costliness, than he has said about absti- 
nence from stimulants. And he has said more about sexual control, 
even within the strictest monogamy, than about temperance in food 
and drink. He has taught that man’s appetites, passions, and selfish 
instincts, are infinitely complex and subtle, and that it is the entire 
organic nature and egoism in the gross which has to be disciplined, 
and not that one single appetite is to be restrained by a penal asceti-. 
cism, whilst the other appetites are suffered to run riot. 

We see daily how violent zealots for total abstinence are gross 
feeders; and many a rich reformer in alcohol lives like Lucullus or 
Vitellius, or resorts to chemical stimulants. Many of them have 
abnormally large families, which they sometimes cruelly neglect. 
Excess in dress, in luxury, gambling, frivolity and idleness in all their 
forms, are national scourges and degrading vices. But it does not 
follow that we can enforce Vegetarianism or Malthusianism by 
imprisonment, or have sumptuary and ascetic regulations for every 
detail of life. It was tried in a nobly religious spirit and with 
singular moral earnestness by the Pilgrim Fathers, and was a 
disastrous failure. It proved to be social tyranny which tore up 
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morality by the roots. The basis of morality is moral freedom, moral 
responsibility, and conscientious conviction. The Bishop was right, 
that it is better to be free than sober. Moderation in enjoyment of 
life is a far higher state than any penal abstinence. It is better to 
struggle, even feebly, against habits of self-indulgence, than to 
become a total abstainer by the rules of the prison. The very condi- 
tion of true temperance is to reject the degrading temptation to 
appeal to force rather than reason, and to substitute the policeman for 
moral and spiritual teaching. FrepERIC Harrison. 


Piao DAY SICAL MENTAL: “MORAL, 


Il.—Menrat Hyciene. 
As, in Physical Hygiene, it is needful to have a clear notion of the 
animal organism, before making any attempt to improve it, so is it 
with the Hygiene of Mind. Our efforts to modify mind will succeed 
or fail, according as we have or have not any sound notions as to 
what Mind or Reason may be. 

The belief of most men who have not thought about the subject, 
and of many who have, is that Reason is the distinguishing feature of 
Man. Other animals have sensation, can distinguish one thing from 
another, can learn from experience, have inherited powers of doing 
with great perfection certain things specially adapted to their needs 
as the building of nests or of honeycombs; but, it is said, they have 
not Reason. And when verified facts are produced showing sagacity 
in animals under new and complicated circumstances, of which their 
ancestors could have had no experience, the answer still is, Animals 
have no power of abstraction; or, even if they have, yet they cannot 
consciously think about their abstractions ; they have no language in 
which their abstractions can be named. Language, in this sense of 
the word, is spoken of as the embodiment, and the true test, of Reason. 
Reason, as displayed in organised language, is the gift of God to 
Man. It is the barrier between man and the other animals; and 
none of them can cross it. 

Views of this kind are not to be set aside as antiquated super- 
stitions. They contain a very essential and fundamental truth, which, 
like many other ancient truths reached under the theological stage of 
belief, requires restatement in a form consistent with the methods of 
positive science, the only form which, so far as we can foresee the 
future, is likely to command general acceptance. Let us begin by 
enquiring somewhat more closely into the nature of language. 
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The subject has been discussed by Comte in the first and second 
volumes of his ‘‘ Politique Positive” (vol.i., pp. 582-4, vol. ii., 182-220, 
Eng. tr.). It is there shown that, in its largest sense, Language in- 
cludes the whole series of muscular contractions by which an animal 
reveals the facts of its psychical life, whether these facts be simple or 
complex ; whether they be mere sensations, or whether they involve 
the higher life of emotion and thought. ‘In the lower species, where 
life never rides above individualism, expression consists simply in the 
vital acts themselves: these forming an involuntary record of the 
impulses from which they emanate. In all cases, however, of con- 
certed action between individuals, a more distinct and direct trans- 
mission of feelings and of thoughts is necessary. Before acting, each 
has to make it clear what his emotions or his projects are, so that he 
may obtain the sympathy and support of his fellows. The first effort 
stimulated by the cerebral organ of these communications consists 
simply in an imitation of the natural signs suggested by the ordinary 
performance of each function. When the relations between them are 
too numerous and intricate for this method, a language of a more or 
less artificial kind is added, the first elements of which consist in 
isolated [fragments of the animal’s spontaneous cries or gestures. In 
the social races, and especially in our own, this institution extends 
and becomes consolidated in proportion as the range of ideas and 
relations widens.” It will be borne in mind that this was written 
many years before the publication of Mr. Darwin’s or Mr. Spencer’s 
works on Evolution. These views have received ample confirmation 
from later researches. 

Language then has a physiological basis, but its superstructure is 
sociological. It depends on the extension of social union not merely 
in space but in time. But such union has only been achieved, and, 
from the nature of the case, could only be achieved, on a large scale, 
by one among the higher races. After a long period of strife for the 
mastery of the planet, victory has remained with man, distinguished 
in the first instance, it may be, from the other Anthropoids, by some 
superiority of intelligence, and by a greater vapacity for union with 
his fellows. Comte’s remarks on the inevitable limitation of Social 
Continuity to the human race (Pos. Polity, vol. i, pp. 508-16, will be 
found worth careful study). 

The result is that man alone of the animals possesses a highly 
developed, and continuously developing language. Of all the higher 
animals it may be said that their utterances have arisen from the com- 
bined efforts of the race, and have been gradually brought to such per- 
fection as has been attained. But in all except man growth has been 
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arrested. In him alone has it been for many thousands of generations 
an accumulating store. Now speech, as Carlyle truly said, is the 
fleshly garment of Reason. In the Greek and Italian languages, the 
same word is used for both. Hence the fact that the speech of 
animals is so rudimentary has led men to deny them altogether the 
power of thinking, and to regard Reason as the exclusive privilege of 
man. In reality, both reason and language in their higher forms are 
transmitted to each individual as the gift of Humanity : that is to say 
of the assemblage of countless generations converging unconsciously 
or consciously towards a common purpose. 

The importance of the comparative study of Language was first 
clearly seen by Leibnitz. Vico followed him; and, later in the 
eighteenth century, the discourses of Sir William Jones on the re- 
semblance between the sacred language of India and most languages 
of Western Europe, did much to institute the Science of Comparative 
Philology, which in our century has made such progress. In Sanscrit 
all words have been traced by Max Miiller to 121 roots, expressing 
for the most part such simple actions or feelings as we should expect 
to find in an early stage of civilization. They are for the most 
part what Comte calls événements rather than étres: facts, actions, 
as opposed to things; and this is important to note, for these early 
words were almost certainly accompanied with mimic gesture. But, 
as Max Miiller himself admits, these 121 concepts might very 
easily have been expressed by a much smaller number of words. 
The Aryans, at the time when Sanscrit was spoken, were already 
high up in the scale of civilisation. The recent study of the 
languages spoken by savages in America and Africa, shows a 
stage of evolution far nearer to the so-called inarticulate cries of 
animals. Even in Chinese a small number of elementary syllables 
express six times the number of distinct ideas, according to the in- 
tonation attached to each. In Hottentot the articulation is accom- 
panied with inarticulate clicks, of several distinct kinds, each of which 
gives an entirely new meaning to the word. 

These intonations and clicks are of the nature of gestures. With- 
out gesture the early stages of language are incomprehensible. Few 
would suppose till they had studied the subject the capacities of 
mimetic gesture, unaccompanied by any vocal sound, for the communi- 
cation of connected thought. In the United States special attention 
has been paid to this matter: the red-skin tribes of North America 
having brought mimetic language to an astonishing degree of per- 
fection, owing probably to their life as hunters and the necessity of 
silence in the pursuit of their prey. Colonel Garrick Mallery, of the 
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Bureau of Ethnology in Washington, records in his Introduction to 
the Study of Sign Language (1880) dialogues and narratives made in 
gesture-language, one of which, consisting of seventy-five movements 
or groups of movements, is represented in spoken language by two 
hundred and twenty words. Some of the signs used were directly and 
obviously imitative; others again were conventional, the original 
imitative meaning having, as happens in vocal language, disappeared 
by long use and by extended application. 

Till midway in the present century Comparative Philology was 
almost entirely restricted to the highly developed languages of 
Europe and Asia, Semitic or Aryan, which five thousand years ago 
had found names for several abstractions or “ concepts,’ and had 
already allowed some of these to condense into prefixes, suffixes, 
and other grammatical structures known commonly as ‘parts of 
speech.” To turn from languages like Sanscrit, Arabic, or Greek, 
to the speech of men in Central Africa, or of the aborigines of 
Australia, and of the two American continents, is like passing from 
the well-defined domain of vertebrate animals to the vast realm of 
the invertebrate. Comparing the speech of savages with the little 
that is yet known of the language of animals, the conclusion reached 
by most students of the subject will be that no gulf separates man’s 
intellect from that of animals except the gulf of time. Man has for 
many decades of milleniums been the dominant race on this planet, 
living in tribal society, and handing down the results of social 
endeavour in arts, tools, and inherited aptitudes, chief among which 
were his vocal symbols, made more significant by tone and gesture. 
The primitive language of passion has never died out; it remains to 
this day the source of the orator’s, and the actor’s power. From that 
primal root, as the ties between man and man become more complex, 
arises the language of Images. Vivid gesture, imitative cries serve 
to recall a familiar sight or sound, and to stir the family or tribe 
to combined activity. So far the language corresponds in many ways 
to what may be heard by an attentive listener in every nursery. 
When a house is to be built, when a storm or an enemy threatens, 
when game is to be followed, the complexities of grammar are not 
wanted: the sentence consists of a single word, or of two words 
brought together: the ‘nine parts of speech”? have no existence. 
It was not till long afterwards, that in the slow development of 
highly complicated societies, many of these primal words lost their 
visual and auditory meaning, and became mere symbols to express 
relations and abstractions. 


If this theory;of language be sound, many practical results will 
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follow from it. That the language of Signs is preceded by the 
language of Images and by the language of Feelings is one of the 
first lessons to be learned in Mental Hygiene: the art which 
commonly passes under the name of Education, though this word 
should rightly be reserved for the training of the whole nature of 


Man. J. H. Bripazs. 
(To be continued.) 


COMER ASS AN TAUTHORITY: 


-Amone the causes which impede the growth of Positivism none has 
been more harmful than the widely-spread belief that Positivists look 
‘to Auguste Comte as the sole and final authority on thought and 
conduct. We are accused of refusing to exercise our intellects, of a 
‘slavish subjection to the oracular dicta of a single man, of expecting 
from those who would join our ranks an unconditional acceptance 
of an immense mass of judgments many, perhaps most, of which 
they are not likely to have even considered. Worse than this, it is 
«supposed that on all questions, public and private, with whieh a man 
is called to deal every day of his life, a course of action has been 
prescribed for him in advance, and that he has nothing to do but 
inquire what rules Auguste Comte has laid down and obey them. 

Holding, as I do, that Comte is the greatest thinker of modern 
times, perhaps of all time, and that he has furnished religion with a 
new and indestructible basis, I naturally study his writings with deep 
respect and with a sincere disposition to attach great weight to his 
opinions, even when they do not seem to be inevitable deductions 
from the broad principles of Positivism. I consider him my master, 
and myself as his disciple. I believe that the body of truths that 
will be accepted and taught in the future as Positivism can be no 
other, in all its important features, than that which Comte has set 
forth. Nor, in my judgment, can the religious organisation of the 
future, by whatever steps it may be reached, be on very different 
lines from those which he has sketched out. Hven if it were 
possible that his name and influence should for a time be overlooked, 
or unworthily kept in the back ground, I make no doubt that later 
ages would place him in his true position, just as he himself has 
restored St. Paul to his true position as the real founder of what is 
cusually called Christianity. 

Does it then follow that I accept every dictum of Comte’s; that 
iI think he made no mistakes; that he fell into no inconsistencies ; 
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that he had arrived at all knowledge worth knowing; that nothing 
will ever be struck out from or added to his precepts and plans for 
the regeneration of society? Certainly not. This would be to set up 
Comte in the place of Jesus and his books in place of the Bible. 18 
repudiate such a confession of faith as degrading, obscurantist, and 
contrary to the whole spirit and meaning of Positivism. If English 
Positivists were capable of taking up this attitude they would 
remain and deserve to remain a narrow barren sect, wholly cut off 
from their French co-religionists, and with as little influence on 
English thought as the Jacobite League has on English politics. 
The word master has two significations which, though the dis- 
tinction between them is ancient and well established, some persons 
seem inclined to confuse. In its temporal use it means one who 
exacts obedience ; in its intellectual and spiritual use, one who teaches 
and exerts an influence. It is in the latter sense only that I apply it 
to the founder of Positivism. A similar ambiguity of meaning lurks 
in the word authority. Comte is an authority, not as being entitled 
to decree like a magistrate, but as one whose judgment deserves to 
have weight—weight greater or less according to the nature of the 
subject judged and his opportunities for judging it. To repeat the 
words of Dr. Bridges in the last number of this Review, we must keep 
our eyes scrupulously open to the new thoughts rising and results 
achieved everywhere around us as the years move on. An authority 
Comte will always be with me; a sole and final authority he is not. 
Since Comte was a man of extraordinary mental powers and had 
devoted long and labourious thought not only to the foundation of 
the Religion of Humanity but to the methods and organisation by 
which it was to be propagated, there is a certain antecedent pre- 
sumption in favour of any conclusions at which he arrived in this 
latter behalf. We ought therefore to give most respectful con- 
sideration to all his precepts and suggestions even concerning mere 
details and not lightly to modify or set them aside. It is a good 
general rule that if possible we should give them a fair practical 
trial and not be over-hasty in pronouncing them impracticable even 
if at first they seem to promise no good result. On the other hand, 
we must not forget that in the case of Comte as of every other 
thinker the spiritual function is concerned with theoretical, abstract 
and general questions. Its authority has less weight in proportion 
as it approaches what is practical, concrete and special. In this 
region certainty is not always attainable. All of us tread less firmly. 
Empirical good sense must and will decide the course of action to be 
adopted; and the empirical good sense of two equally sensible 
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persons will not always lead them to precisely the same conclusions. 
To have accepted the same general principles affords a great help 
towards agreement in practice. Still in deducing from those prin- 
ciples a course of conduct there remains a possibility of divergence 
at every step. 

I am not aware that our leader, M. Pierre Laffitte, has contradicted 
or abandoned any doctrine taught by Auguste Comte, unless every 
opinion expressed by the latter on matters of practice and detail is to 
be magnified into a “doctrine.” But even had he done so the 
question for Positivists would be which of the two positions was most 
in accordance with the principles of Positivism. We have been 
admonished lately—not, indeed, by a French co-religionist —that 
“Punique eritérium d'un positiviste ne peut étre que la parole méme 
d’ Auguste Comte.” Such language shows how irrationally the most 
rational belief may be held. We seem to be listening to the con- 
cluding words of the New Testament: ‘‘If any man shall add unto 
the words of this book God shall add unto him the plagues that are 
written in this book; and if any man shall take away from the words 
of this book, God shall take away his part out of the book of life.” 
For a revealed religion a declaration of that sort is appropriate 
enough, though even there a wise clergy knew better than to abide 
by it in practice. 

In practical matters, where abstract doctrines have to be translated 
into action, it is not to be expected that the judgments of any man, 
however wise and prescient he may be, will need no revision six and 
thirty years after his death. Circumstances change. Experience has 
its lessons for all who are not too blind or bigoted to accept them. 
It is undeniable that in his forecast of the immediate future Comte’s 
calculations were not always correct, especially with respect to the 
rate of progress. The existing generation of Positivists cannot 
surrender the right and the duty of judging for itself as to the 
present opportuneness of any practical measures that he recommended 
whether of a political nature, or relating to the propagation and 
organisation of Positivism. 

I will take an example. Comte made three attempts to establish 
a ‘*Revue Occidentale”? in Paris. The first was in October, 1848; 
the second in March, 1851, after the first volume of the ‘“ Politique 
Positive’? was completed. It was to be ‘‘a weekly magazine in 
which our doctrine will be applied to current intellectual and 
social questions.” He was to be its editor with a salary, and the 
other contributors were to be paid for their articles. He says that 
such a periodical is ‘‘essential in order to complete, on a modest 
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scale, the adequate organisation of the whole of the means by which 
Positivism must be established.” (Second circular.) Sufficient sub- 
scriptions not being promised nothing was done. 

In April 1852, in an appendix to the second volume of the 
‘Politique Positive,” Comte proposed to make the Review a 
quarterly publication, as being less costly, and to take no payment 
for himself either as editor or contributor. In August, 1854, he stated 
in the preface to the last volume of the “‘ Politique Positive” that the 
attempt of 1852 had come to nothing because the money required had 
not been forthcoming. He went on to say that he now abandoned 
the plan for ever, having come to see that the spectacle of human 
events being intermittent, a periodical judgment of it is ‘‘ intrinsically 
incompatible with the spirit and object of Positivism.” 

It may reasonably be doubted whether Comte would have ever 
arrived at this conclusion if his attempts to establish a periodical 
had been more successful. Be that as it may, this question was one 
which his disciples, after duly considering his arguments, had to 
decide for themselves to the best of their judgment. In April 1872, 
fifteen years after Comte’s death, a fortnightly magazine with the 
title ‘‘La Politique Positive, Revue Occidentale’ was started in Paris 
with the approval of M. Laffitte. Dr. Sémérie was the editor, and 
among the contributors were Dr. Congreve and several other English 
Positivists. For want of funds it expired in July 1873. 

In 1878 the present ‘Revue Occidentale” was established under 
the direction of M. Laffitte himself. It consists of ten sheets and 
appears every two months. Its circulation has steadily increased, and 
is now sufficient to defray its expenses. The service it has rendered 
to our cause in France has been invaluable. 

It cannot be said that Comte’s recommendation to his followers to 
abstain from founding a periodical has been hastily disregarded in 
this country. Although the universal experience of every movement, 
whether political, social, or religious, proclaims that a printed organ, 
appearing at regular intervals is indispensable if the public is to be 
reached, we have let more than twenty years pass since Positivism 
began to be publicly preached in England without availing ourselves 
of this indispensable means of propagation. | Whether Comte’s 
declaration (made after he had three times failed to establish a 
periodical) that ‘‘a judicious use of placards, with the addition of 
a few occasional pamphlets, is all that Positivism requires in order tu 
regenerate public opinion,” was true for Paris in 1854 it is needless 
now to enquire; no sensible person can maintain that it is true for 
England in 1893. We do not disguise from ourselves that periodical 
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writing, even on so modest a scale as in these pages, is attended with 
disadvantages and dangers. We hope to be on our guard against 
them; and all the more because we have long and carefully con- 
sidered all that Comte has said on the subject. Epiror. 


je ee Le hee Ti mated SS 


Ir will be a source of deep satisfaction to all true Positivists through- 
out the world to know that the appartment in which the more 
important part of Comte’s life and work was completed has now been 
preserved from casual desecration. M. Laffitte has been enabled to 
become proprietor of the entire house. The rooms in which Comte 
laboured, lived, and died, have been kept. untouched by the pious 
endeavours of M. Laffitte now for thirty-six years; and this fact is a 
unique proof of veneration for a master in the modern history of 
Europe. It must fill with joy the hearts of his followers everywhere 
to know that this mark of veneration may be counted on as con- 


tinuing in the future. 
a 


Our satisfaction in this result should not lead us to forget how 
much all followers of Auguste Comte owe to the untiring energy of 
Pierre Laffitte, who, for these thirty-six years, has carried on the 
work of the Master in the face of cruel difficulties from without and 
from within. It is only at the close of this long struggle, at the age 
of seventy, that he has lived to see the fruit of his labours in the 
recognition by the public of his vast attainments and unfaltering 
resolution. The preservation of Comte’s home is a new service. And 
if M. Laffitte lives to see that crowned by what we are told indepen- 
dent journalists with their names have recently demanded—the trans- 
lation of Comte’s remains to the Pantheon—M. Laffitte may feel that 
his life work is accomplished. FrepERIC Harrison. 


Do the advocates of ‘“‘pegging out claims”? in Central Africa 
expect to gain the workman’s vote by telling him that they are 
providing him with a place to overflow into? He has no desire to 
overflow into Central Africa. If he wants to overflow, he does not 
and will not, go to the tropics to live a semi-savage life in 
the midst of a black population. He goes to temperate regions 
—mostly to the United States—where the conditions of life are 
not altogether strange, and where he will have civilised neighbours. 
The English who go to such places as Uganda are not workmen, but 
middle-class adventurers. Less social in their ideas and habits than 
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the workman, they are willing to undergo the banishment, hardships 
and risks which he (to his credit) declines, in the hope that they may 
some day be rich. ‘They do not go to the tropics to work, as he would 
have to do. They go to make black men work, to sweat the labour 
of black men, where they will not be harassed by Trades Unions, 
Board of Trade inspections, and Employers Liability Acts. This they 
call ‘‘introducing habits of industry.”” M. Ferry avowed that his 
object in conquering Tonquin was to provide openings for young men 
of middle-class families. For this object he was ready to spend the 
blood of French soldiers, that is to say young men mostly of the 
working class, and to waste the national revenue raised chiefly by 
taxes falling on the peasants and artizans. That is precisely the 
object of our ‘‘ pegging out”? politicians and journalists. 
ee ie 

It is said that by extending our Empire we enlarge our trade, and 
that in no other way can we provide for the subsistence of our in- 
creasing population. But has not this very enlargement of trade 
something to do with the increase of our population? If enlarged 
trade is the only way we have of dealing with the population difficulty 
the prospect is not hopeful. The great expansion of manufacture and 
commerce began in the life of the Queen’s grandfather. Up to that 
time the population of this island had been increasing very slowly, 
probably by less than 20 per cent. in a century. In the present 
century if has increased by 200 per cent. We seem to breed 
additional workmen to do the additional work, just as we breed 
additional horses. But the workmen are no more gainers by it than 
the horses are. A greater amount is paid in wages; but it is divided 
among a greater number of workmen. Wages remain at competiton 
rates, and the increase of the labouring population keeps up the 
competition. Our workmen see this clearly enough, and they will not 
easily be persuaded that they have any interest in the opening up of 
new markets in Central Africa. 

* * * * 

“The function of deputy should be always gratuitous; but 
occasionally, by means of voluntary subscriptions, poor men may be 
entrusted with an office naturally devolving on the wealthy” (Comte, 
** Positive Polity”, vol. iv., chap. 5. 

* * * * 

One would have expected that the 180 gentlemen who have put 
such pressure on the Prime Minister to consent to the payment of 
Members of Parliament would at least propose to limit its operation 
to members hereafter to be elected, in order to show that they 
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advocate the measure only on public grounds. But it seems that the 
point in Mr, Allen’s resolution which most deeply interested some, at 
least, of his supporters was the inclusion of the word “ forthwith” 
and the interpretation to be placed upon it. When the mover 
explained that it might mean next year or the year after, there were 
cries of “‘ No” from the benches behind him. All this is not 
calculated to increase the respect of the public for the House of 
Commons. Candidates for Parliament, unless exceptionally thick- 
skinned, have always found canvassing disagreeable work. It will 
be vastly more disagreeable in future to all who are sensitive to 
imputations of interested motives. At the coup-d’état of 1851, when 
the deputy Baudin called on a group of workmen to join him on the 
barricade, where he bravely met his death a few minutes later, he 
was answered with the taunt, ‘“‘Do you suppose we are going to get 
ourselves killed that you may keep your twenty-five francs a day?” 
Our Radical candidates in future, especially if they are poor men, 
expose themselves to be told, “ Do you suppose we are going to lose 
half a day’s work in going to the poll that you may get your £300 
a year?’’? The more undeserved the taunt may be, the more it will 
be felt. But democracy means, among other things, the survival of 
the thickest-skinned. 
* * * * 

It is useless to tell us that a Channel Tunnel would not be 
dangerous to this country because it could be flooded in five minutes, 
Granted that it might, there is reason to fear that a minister or 
a general, shrinking from the responsibility of giving the order, 
might delay till it was too late. He would know that if he gave the 
order at the first alarm, an outcry would arise that he had acted with 
undue precipitation. The danger might not arise from foreign troops 
entering at the French end. Disasters to our fleets might enable an 
overwhelming French force to effect a landing. The result of that 
cannot be doubtful. We should at once be much more completely at 
the mercy of France than France was at the mercy of Germany in 
1871, and the surrender of the tunnel might be imposed on us as one 
of the conditions of peace. The French might determine to hold the 
fortress at the English end just as we held Calais for two hundred years. 

ay) eae Saree 

I have known it argued that much of what Positivists blame in 
England’s foreign policy is rendered possible by her exceptional 
exemption from the penalties to which continental nations are liable. 
I do not deny that there is some truth in this contention, and that the 
effect of immunity from invasion upon our national character has not 
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been altogether good. Perhaps we are now less exempt from severe: 
penalties for our grasping policy than is generally believed by the 
public. But, virulent as is the disease of Imperialism, I am not. 
prepared to recommend so drastic a remedy—if it be a remedy—as 
exposure to punitive invasion. ‘To a person who has shown himself 
brutally deficient in sympathy for those in ill-health, a sharp illness. 
might conceivably be of some moral benefit. But one would be slow 
to expose him deliberately to infection with such an object. Whether 
a tunnel would be really dangerous may be open to dispute. What 
is indisputable is that the public would believe in the danger. And 
this would very soon lead to the introduction of compulsory military 
service, and the creation of an army on the continental scale. Would 
the possession of such an army make our foreign policy less grasping 


and unscrupulous ? 
a | 


Englishmen are accustomed to think of the French as mutinous 
by nature and education, and of themselves as the type of all that is. 
most law-abiding. The French army—officers and soldiers alike— 
has never once in the present century failed to obey the orders of the 
Government for the time being. If we are to believe certain Unionist 
writers, some officers of the British army are prepared to disobey 
orders they may receive from the present Government. I have not 
noticed, however, that a single journalist or correspondent of a journal 
dealing in these infamous assertions has dared to sign his name. In 
the extremely improbable event of any disturbance occurring in 
Ulster the Government should select precisely the general who has 
most freely aired his Unionist sentiments to put it down. His conduct, 
I will venture to say, would be of the highest value as an example to. 
others. Eprror. 
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HEALTH: PHYSICAL, MENTAL, MORAL. 


Il7.—Mentat Hyetene. 


Reason as embodied in Language being a social product, the slow 
growth of many tens of centuries spent in working and striving of 
human tribes with one another, the business of handing down this 
inheritance to each new generation has to be thought of. It passes 
current in these latter days under the name of Education. But this 
word should rightly be reserved for the whole sum of influences by 
which man’s nature, physical, mental, and moral, has to be moulded 
and perfected. The habit of regarding a child’s or a man’s mind as 
something separable from his character and heart has led us into 
many grievous blunders, the evil effects of which it will cost the 
twentieth century much trouble to repair. But leaving this larger 
question untouched for the moment, let us see how the theory of 
language set forth in the last paper affects the question of the con- 
veyance of intellectual property from one generation to another. 

One of the first things pointed at would seem to be the extreme 
folly of confusing the minds of very young children with that some- 
what barbarous nomenclature of words and sentences commonly 
known as grammar. How far grammar, as now understood, is a fit 
subject for children of any age is very doubtful: but as to young 
children can there be any doubt at all ? 

In a grammar intended for the lower classes of our primary 
schools, and very widely circulated through the Midland Counties, I 
read as follows: ‘‘Case shows the relation a noun or pronoun bears 
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to some other word. There are three cases: nominative, possessive, 
objective. .... When a Noun or Pronoun answers to the question 
Whom, or What, placed after the Verb or Preposition, it is in the 
Objective case. Transitive verbs, in the active voice, govern the 
Objective case. Prepositions govern this Objective case. Verbs in 
the Infinitive mood, and Participles, govern the Objective case. 
Verbal nouns govern the Objective case.” 

That the case, or accident, has all but disappeared from English, 
that nothing whatever ‘befalls’ the noun, whether it come after the 
Verb or before it, is, one would think, obvious. But the traditions of 
Greek and Latin dissectors of language have been carried into village 
schools by a staff of inspectors, trained themselves for the most part 
in mediseval universities by mediceval methods. And thus it comes 
about that children’s brains are stuffed with this parrot jargon, the 
neglect of which entails a pecuniary fine on their teachers. 

The truth worked out by Von Baer in Embryology holds equally 
of social development. ‘The evolution of the individual,” says 
Comte, “spontaneously repeats the essential phases of the evolution 
of society.” In the earliest language of children, as in the earliest 
language of men, there are no inflected words; there are no parts of 
speech; the sentence consists of a single word, this word recalling 
some object or action of common interest, and accompanied with 
gesture and intonation that leave little doubt as to the meaning. 
Centuries and perhaps millenniums passed before the complicated 
languages of Greece and India could appear, expressing by accidents, 
cases, modes, declensions, conjugations, voices, tenses, and such-like 
apparatus, all the infinitely varied relations and abstractions of which 
a highly organised society had need. This pre-grammatical period of 
man should be represented in the early life and training of the child. 
His logic should be the logic of Emotions and Images. The logic 
of Signs, that is, the use of words unconnected with Feelings, or with 
the presentation of visual audible or tangible objects, should not be 
forced upon his notice. He may be safely left to pick these up as he 
wants them. 

The mental training of the young child as carried on from the 
beginning of the world till now has consisted in infinitely varied 
exercises of hand, eye, and ear, taught by play with other children 
and animals, and enlivened by the child’s own fancies and dreams. 
Vast stores of knowledge were accumulated in this way. Notions of 
distance, colour, texture, resistance, and form were gathered in, the 
muscular sense was thoroughly trained; the eye and hand were 


taught to work together, and an atmosphere of unspoken imagina- 
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tion pervaded and clothed the whole. Now the child spends much of 
its time in locking at black marks on a white background held 
eighteen inches from the eye. The boy is taught that a marble isa 
sphere, and the girl learns that the bit of calico with which she would 
like to be dressing her doll is a textile fabric. 

Protests without number have been raised against this pendantry ; 
and by none more vigorously than by Fribel and his followers. But 
unfortunately the conditions under which Frobel’s admirable principles 
have been hitherto applied have gone far to pervert their use. The root 
of Frébel’s method was the conviction that every child came into the 
world endowed in greater or less degree with a creative faculty: and 
that the business of the teacher was to let it grow and turn it to 
account. But for this two things were needed. First, the teacher 
“must have sufficient wit and sufficient sympathy with children to 
know originality when she saw it. Secondly, each child must be 
studied as a separate problem. In the primary school system of 
modern Europe these conditions are not forthcoming. Teaching has 
become a career to which persons disinclined to manual labour aspire 
without either inclination or aptitude. And even when the teacher 
loves her work, she finds herself confronted .by a mass of forty, fifty, 
or sixty children, and has enough to do to keep them in tolerable 
order. What can she learn of the separate character and faculties of 
each? Or, even if she gains some inkling of this, what can she do 
for their separate cultivation? And thus it is that in too many cases 
the Kindergarten exercises sink to the level of the Church Catechism, 
the multiplication table, and other mechanical appliances wherewith 
childhood is tormented. 

To teach, or rather to watch over the play and occupation of three 
millions of little children, there may be perhaps some fifty thousand 
paid teachers. What is wanted is to replace them by a million of 
unpaid: in other words, that a young child should be taken care of by 
its mother and sisters. But the whole of our school system is closely 
bound up with the industrial revolution which swept over Western 
Europe with the steam-engine, and which has done far more to disin- 
tegrate the family than the decline of theology or the French Revolution. 
When the spinning-wheel and the loom were part of the furniture of 
the cottage, the child could creep in and out and play round the door 
under the mother’s eye. But when looms were gathered into factories, 
the mother and daughters were wanted as wheels in the machine; the 
young children had to be dealt with somehow, and the infant school 
was the easiest way. All this will have to be reversed, painfully 
enough, before the mental training of a child can be carried on rightly. 
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For the only fit schoolroom for an infant is its home, filled with familiar 
things to be loved, watched and handled. 

Comte’s system of scieutific training, in which the principles of 
each science ranged in their order of increasing complexity from 
mathematics to morals are taught successively, has been thought too 
abstract for the average mind. The criticism is just as applied 
to our present condition, in which the power of abstraction is lost or 
enfeebled by premature use. But fourteen years of wholesome contact 
with concrete realities and of culture of the imagination by poetic, 
musical, and pictorial art will put a different complexion on the matter. 
The pupil is no college student. He has already begun his practical 
apprenticeship in some bread-winning career. The theoretical training 
is limited to one lecture weekly for forty weeks in the year, though of 
course his studies in the interval would bear on the subject of the 
lecture. Finally a definite purpose is impressed on the whole course 
of teaching from the beginning to the end. Intellectual culture at 
large is not the thing aimed at, though incidentally it may be reached. 
What is intended is to implant mental habits of precision and certainty 
in dealing with the complicated facts of politics and morals, and so 
by preparing the way for practical agreement on the fundamental 
principles of life to put an end to the moral anarchy which surrounds 
us, and promote orderly progress to higher things. To this purpose 
all else is wholly subordinate. 

These habits of precision and certainty are sought for first where. 
they are easiest to obtain in the science of number, space, and motion. 
Inductive as well as deductive method is used in those simple pheno- 
mena, and thus the way is prepared for its wider use in the more 
complicated facts of physics and chemistry. In physics the full force 
of the experimental method is shown. In biology, where the shifting 
character and the intimate correlation of the phenomena so often 
bars experiment the method of comparison finds its widest field. In 
sociology the method of filiation is added to all these. And the 
summit of this ‘ladder of the intellect” is reached with the study of 
individual man, looked at as belonging to a special family, country,. 
and stage of social evolution, and as having the functions that follow 
from those conditions when precisely determined. 

A child, left to its own thoughts and sports, under a mother’s. 
guidance, for the first seven years of life, with imagination stirred 
during the seven years that follow by art studies of every kind, 
beginning the apprenticeship of life in the third septennate, and 
passing at the same through an orderly course of study which initiates 
him in the results of human endeavour, and prepares him intellectually 
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for the duties of a citizen, may be said to have fulfilled the conditions 
of mental hygiene. 

One word to anticipate a misconception which has sometimes 
arisen. In putting together and classifying the conceptions of science, 
there is no thought of finality, of closing the canon of scientific dis- 
covery: though some of those who have looked upon Comte as an 
inspired prophet may have given grounds for such a notion. The 
correlation and classification of the sciences will stimulate each one 
of them to stronger and sounder growth. Lach one of the practical 
arts of life—politics, medicine, metallurgy, electrical engineering, and 
the like, is always suggesting new problems for the specialist; and 
some of these react on the general body of scientific opinion in very 
unexpected ways. It will be for those who administer the scheme of 
systematic education to incorporate results of this kind as they arise, 
and assign them their proper place in the scientific synthesis. Such 
work as Comte attempted fifty years ago in his ‘‘ Philosophie Positive” 
will need complete and fundamental revision once or twice in every 
century, though the underlying principle will remain unchanged. It 
would be strange indeed if teaching intended to promote intellectual 
health were perverted to intellectual stagnation. Here, as elsewhere, 
the Positivist motto is Order and Progress. J. H. Bringzs. 


THE J RENCH REPUBLIC. 


Dvrine a recent visit to Paris I happened to witness a Parliamentary 
crisis, the fall of M. Ribot’s ministry, the ministerial interregnum, 
the installation of the ministry of M. Duruy, and what we are wont 
to regard as a national movement of decisive importance. I attended 
the sittings of the Chamber, saw a good many friends, read the 
newspapers of different shades, and lived mainly in French society. 
The general impression left on my mind is that nothing can be less 
like a ministerial crisis in England than a ministerial crisis in France. 

The ordinary tourist who spends his time on the Boulevards and 
the Bois, who glances at the /%garo and dines at Bignon, would hardly 
have been aware that anything was passing. If he had read his 
newspaper carefully he would have known that there was some 
re-arrangement of the ministry; but he would have seen nothing 
but the daily flow of business, work, luxury, and amusement, without 
a trace of any excitement, special interest, or unusual animation of 
any kind. Not only was this perfect calm on the surface, but little 
more than ordinary could be seen even in the political world. 
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Amongst deputies, ex-ministers, politicians of different schools, even 
in the Chamber of Deputies, there was the usual flow of talk, but 
certainly nothing more. We entirely misunderstand France when we 
suppose that a change of ministers there has any analogy with a 
change of ministers here. 

In England it means a more or less complete reversal of policy, the 
substitution of one party for another, the introduction of new measures, 
and the drastic sweeping out of the whole administrative staff, superior 
and subordinate, even including the officials of the Court. In France, 
not one of these things takes place. There is no reversal of policy ; 
there is no party government at all in France; there are no new 
measures of any importance before the country; the change of 
persons only affects a minority of the whole government. A “new 
ministry”? in England means, from first to last, nearly a hundred 
changes in official position of one kind or other. In France only four 
members of the Cabinet were changed. The Prime Minister was a 
member of the late Cabinet; the Ministers of War, Marine, Foreign 
Affairs, retained office; and there is an understanding that these 
posts are treated as lying outside any ministerial or parliamentary 
crisis. These three offices are the only ones about which there is 
at present any real interest or any practical importance. The 
‘ministerial crisis”? therefore in France resolves itself into a mere 
re-adjustment of bureaux, without a vestige of perceptible policy 
involved, the change of three or four officials; and the vast adminis- 
trative machine goes on working without a hitch or a moment’s 
pause. The ministry ‘went out” on a trival detail of the Budget, 
which few people outside the Chambers could understand, and which 
the newspapers did not even try to make intelligible. There was not 
a trace of any political question at issue. M. Ribot, in taking up a 
very painful and difficult task, had given offence to many poli- 
ticians and groups—which was indeed inevitable, and in no way 
to his discredit. A casual combination of the discontented put him 
in a small minority, and a re-adjustment of office amongst the same 
Republican sections took place. That is what our newspapers called 
‘‘a change of ministry.” In England, a mere change of persons— 
say Lord Rosebery leaving the Government and Mr. Labouchere- 
entering it—would be an event ten times more exciting and more 
important. 

France is now in a state of political back-water, laboriously 
consolidating her vast forces, and perfecting her colossal administrative 
organisation, with a kind of tacit resolve that no forward policy and 
no important change is to be thought of at present. The measures: 
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discussed in the Chambers are matters of detail, about as important 
as our ‘‘ Fair Trade” or Postal Reform. The administrative machines 
for War, Marine, Foreign Affairs, and Interior are all strongly and 
elaborately organized ; and they are accustomed to work automatically 
with no interference from Parliament and not much from the nominal 
“minister.” Under such conditions, with an overwhelming Republican 
majority in the country, .no ‘burning’? or even warm question at 
issue, a Head of the State who is absolutely “correct,” and whom 
nobody wishes to disturb, any unexpected vote in the Chambers and a 
shuffling of the official pack, make very little difference to France, and 
almost no impression on Frenchmen. 

There is no desire amongst serious Frenchmen to minimise the 
Panama scandals. They feel them bitterly, and admit that they affect 
the national honour. But there is a feeling that the worst is known, 
that the Republic has shown itself able to mete out swift and condign 
punishment, that the public indignation has been recklessly abused 
for party purposes. France seems to be recovering from the frenzy of 
suspicion into which a sensational series of informers had thrown it 
—a malady to which France and indeed most democracies are prone, 
Allowing for all exaggerations and party malice, the corruption is very 
serious, very gross, and far-reaching. No one feels this more keenly 
than French politicians; and it can hardly be wondered at, if it 
leaves them sore and suspicious. In undertaking to probe the malady 
to the bottom, M. Ribot resigned himself to a duty in which he was 
certain to provoke odium. But he has done this for France, whilst 
forfeiting his own office. He has shown the world that the Republic 
has the will and the power to strike down corruption in any place or 
in any person. 

There is no trace of the scandals having affected the Republic or 
in the slightest degree shaken the loyalty of the immense mass of 
Frenchmen to the constitution. A monarchy is endangered by 
personal misconduct. But an impersonal constitution is no more 
touched by the wickedness of leading politicians than is the nation 
itself. Both are discredited but not imperilled. France under its 
various monarchies, like many other Continental States under 
monarchy, has suffered far worse corruption than anything revealed 
in Panama scandals. France has a habit of falling into a fury of 
suspicion and indignation, as into a fury of many different kinds. 
But she also has a habit of pulling herself together after a great 
disaster, and of setting to the work of reconstitution and regeneration 
with renewed energy and patience. That is what she is doing now. 
And those who look closely into facts are again and again astonished 
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at her enormous military organization, the patience with which she 
bears a colossal taxation, the wealth, the activity, the dogged industry, 
of France as a whole. Ministerial crises and judicial sensations are 
merely the stock-in-trade of a thoroughly worthless journalism. 

To the mass of the citizens outside Paris a Parliamentary crisis 
means next to nothing. And for the best of all reasons, in that, if 
France has a parliamentary system, she is not governed by Parlia- 
ment. ‘The great mass of the people (and the voting power, the 
solidity, the wealth, the military strength of France lie in the 
provinces) have no interest or belief in any parliamentary system at 
all. France is irrevocably Republican, and at the same time always 
tending to a dictatorial form of Republic. She is doing so now more 
than ever, even though the dictator seems less and less visible. In 
the meantime she is quite content to go working on under the routine 
guidance of her immense administrative staff, controlled in the ulti- 
mate resort by men of undoubted honour and good sense such as the 
President of the Republic, the Prime Minister, and the two Presidents 
of Senate and Chamber. To my eyes, and I have watched France 
closely for five-and-twenty years, she has never in that time seemed 
to me less threatened by a dangerous crisis than she is at the - 
present moment. Frepreric Harrison. 


ULSTER COMPLAINTS AND THREATS. 


The outcry from Ulster takes two shapes. There is an appeal to 
our pity and an appeal to our fears. We are told that to hand over a 
loyal Protestant population to the mercy of its enemies is cruel and 
inconsistent with the principle of Home Rule. In the same breath we 
are threatened with an armed insurrection if the Imperial Parliament 
makes a law of which Ulster disapproves. 

As long as Unionists go on talking about the hostility of “Ulster ”’ 
to Home Rule we must go on reminding them that Antrim and Lon- 
donderry are the only counties in Ulster which went solid for the 
Union at the last election. Three counties, Donegal, Cavan and 
Monaghan went solid for Home Rule, while in the four remaining 
counties six Home Rulers were returned against eight Unionists. 
There are 744,353 Catholics in Ulster, and 873,524 Protestants. 

The principle of Home Rule does not imply that every little corner 
of a country demanding political independence is entitled to have it. 
It may be difficult to draw the precise line in theory, but in practice 
it must be drawn somewhere. There is no political principle of any 
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kind which, if treated absolutely, may not be pushed to an absurd 
conclusion. Ireland has protested against English domination for 
eight centuries. An overwhelming majority of her population desire 
Home Rule. She has a well-defined natural boundary. The ideas 
and manners of her people are so different from ours that union of the 
existing type is a curse to both countries. These are sufficient reasons 
for Home Rule. As between Ulster and the rest of Ireland they do not 
exist, or not in anything like the same degree. The Protestants of 
Ulster are not a compact population inhabiting a well-defined area. 
They are thickest in certain towns and on the more fertile soils, from 
which James I. expelled the natives. But on the hills and worse soils 
the old race is still seated, and even in Belfast itself there is a large 
Catholic population which in 1886 returned a Home Ruler to Parlia- 
ment. Neither Ulster nor any part of Ulster can reasonably claim a 
separate government ; nor in fact is it claimed. 

The charge of cruelty is ridiculous and insincere. No one can 
point out any way in which the Bill puts it into the power of the other 
three provinces to oppress or ill-treat the Ulster Protestants, even if 
they were disposed to do so. In other parts of Ireland Catholics do 
not persecute Protestants. They show no ill-will to them. They elect 
them freely to municipal and other offices. There is no religious 
animosity except in the Protestant districts of Ulster, where the 
‘Catholic minority is habitually denounced and reviled, not unfre- 
quently ill-treated, and always rigidly excluded from elective offices. 
Englishmen will be very simple if they allow themselves to be melted 
by the tears of Ulster. 

They will be still simpler if they allow themselves to be frightened 
by Ulster threats. Ulster we have been told will fight. But 
against whom? If we were going to withdraw the Queen’s troops 
and leave the Irish people to settle their quarrels among themselves, 
the more rabid Protestants would perhaps show fight, and would 
bring upon themselves a chastisement as severe as that which the 
United States inflicted on the Southern Confederacy. But, rightly or 
wrongly, the immense majority of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland are at present determined that the smaller island 
shall remain a part of that kingdom. The Home Rule Bill therefore 
provides—and not a single voice has been raised against the provision 
—that there shall be no army in Ireland but the army of the Queen. 
The Irish Government might have been empowered to raise an army 
of its own. But itis expressly prohibited from doing so. There can 
be no soldiers in Ireland but those of the Queen. They will be there 
as they are now, probably in the same numbers as now, and certainly 
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for the same purposes as now, namely, to defend the realm and, if 
need arise, to enforce the law. 

That the Ulster Protestants would for a moment think of measuring 
themselves against the Queen’s troops is a supposition too silly to 
deserve a moment’s notice. There is not a single person in or out of 
Ulster who does not know that it is nonsense. Those therefore who 
talk of fighting must mean—if they mean anything—either that the 
Queen’s troops will not be ordered to put down armed insurrection, or 
that being ordered they will disobey. 

Several English politicians have hinted that the first of these 
auticipations will prove true, not because they believe it but because 
they wish the Ulster Protestants to believe it. The Duke of Devon- 
shire has gone so far as to assure them that as under the Home Rule 
Act the Irish members of the Imperial Parliament would cease to have 
a vote on English questions a Unionist ministry would at once come 
into power; and that such a ministry, though it could not repeal 
the Act (because the Irish members would have a vote on that), would 
give no assistance to bring it ‘‘into practical operation.’ There 
would be, no doubt, ‘‘a period of great disturbance and possibly even 
of civil strife. He believed that, even at that cost, they ought, if 
possible, to avert the practical establishment of such a Government, 
even if it should be decreed by the folly or thoughtlessness of 
Parliament.” 

If the partial exclusion of the Irish members under the Act would 
bring into office a Ministry who would set the Act at defiance, Mr. 
Gladstone can easily obviate the danger by providing that the Irish 
members shall be retained for all purposes for a time long enough to: 
give the Irish legislature a fair start—say, three years. But we need 
not take the Duke’s disgraceful language seriously. He only wants. 
to blow the flame in Ulster. He thinks that reports of arming and 
drilling in Ulster and a wholesome little riot in Belfast may frighten 
some English Liberals into deserting Mr. Gladstone. He has not the 
least intention of doing anything illegal himself. He knows that if 
he and his friends were to get into office they would have either to- 
repeal the Home Rule Act or enforce it. The one thing they would 
not do would be to leave the Irish to fight it out among themselves. 
Our aristocrats represent, sometimes worthily, sometimes not so 
worthily, the cause of law and order. They know that in England 
this cause has little to depend on but the tradition and habit of 
accepting the decisions of the legislature. They would feel that it 


was simply suicidal to tolerate armed resistance to any Act which 
it has pleased Parliament to pass. 
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To propose the repeal of the Home Rule Act would be a legitimate 
step if they saw their way to it. No one disputes that what Parlia- 
ment has done it can undo. But the history of England since the 
first Reform Act—that is to say, since the democratic tide began to 
rise—shows that great measures of legislation carried after a long 
and tough struggle are not repealed, even when their opponents make 
their way again to office. Consider what the enactment of Home 
Rule will mean. It will mean that the House of Lords has given way; 
that its leaders—the Duke of Devonshire among them—have come to 
the conclusion that it would not be wise or safe to resist any longer. 
Nothing but an outrageous abuse of power by the Irish legislature 
would ever encourage them to re-open the question. 

Of military disobedience two forms are suggested, though not, I 
am glad to say, as far as my observation has gone, by any responsible 
politician. It is said that officers will resign their commissions if 
ordered to act against Ulster insurgents. The anonymous writers 
who profess—falsely, no doubt—to know that such intentions are 
entertained, must be in ignorance of the laws and regulations apply- 
ing to the case. An officer cannot resign when it pleases him. He 
has received his commission for life, and for life he is bound to serve, 
unless it pleases the Crown to permit him to resign, his half-pay, I 
may add, being entirely at the discretion of the Secretary for War, 
who is not obliged to assign any reason for refusing it. It is custo- 
mary, no doubt, to permit resignation, under ordinary circumstances. 
But an officer cannot escape the obligation to obey an order by 
tendering his resignation. This would be treated as mutiny. And 
even if no order had been given, those who should resign with an 
evident intention to embarrass the Government would be severely 
dealt with, especially if there were signs of concert. There is a well- 
known case in point. In 1766, in consequence of the establishment of 
peace in India, Lord Clive withdrew the extra pay which British 
officers had received for service in the field. Two hundred of them, 
after remonstrating in vain, arranged to resign their commissions 
simultaneously. Clive sent orders that every officer who resigned 
should be arrested. The leaders were tried by court martial and 
cashiered. 

Another form of military disobedience is suggested. Ulster 
swaggerers profess to think that the rank and file of the army will 
refuse to act. ‘‘ What! will they fire on us when we advance to 
meet them singing God save the Queen?” Certainly not—if you 
do nothing but sing. But Ido not see how mere singing will serve 
your turn; and if you shoot at the soldier you may depend upon it 
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he will shoot too, whatever tune you may be singing. Consult the 
records of collisions between soldiers and insurgents in this and other 
countries before you make any such fatal mistake. 

As for passive resistance, which has also been talked about, it 
does not mean much anywhere, and, in a divided population, nothing 
at all. If Belfast Protestants will not pay their taxes they will be 
distrained on, and Belfast Catholics will buy the property seized. 
If they will not vote at parliamentary and municipal elections, their 
Nationalist neighbours will have the polling all to themselves and 
will elect Nationalists. This would be a great pity. Let the 
Protestants and landlords, the merchants and manufacturers in 
Ulster and all over Jreland energetically avail themselves of all the 
opportunities that the law will give them, and they will find no 
difficulty in making their legitimate weight felt. Their worst enemies 
are English Unionists, who delude them with lying prophecies that 
they will gain anything either by lawless violence or sulky absten- 
tion. 

The drop from ascendancy to equality is, to most persons, even 
more galling than that from equality to inferiority. The Ulster 
Protestants, says the Duke of Devonshire, are ‘“‘a masterful race 
who for a long series of years have been accustomed to rule.” Just 
so. But in these democratic days such a disposition is not regarded 
with favour, and those afflicted with it are apt to get into trouble. 

Eprror. 


PA RAG tea heres. 


We in England are somewhat apt to think of all Parisian workmen 
as Anarchists and Revolutionists; a recent article, however, in the 
Journal des Débats reminds us that there are in Paris, as in London, 
leading spirits among workmen who may more fitly be called ‘con- 
structive politicians.” To this class belonged our old friend and 
co-religionist Fabien Magnin, workman, mathematician, and astro- 
nomer. To this class belong also in this younger generation of 
Positivists M. Finance and M. Keiifer. M. Keiifer has won for 
himself an almost unique position in Paris. Secretary of the Printers’ 
Union, his personal character and great intelligence have given him 
weight and influence with his fellows, and have at length obtained 
recognition from the outside public. He has recently been setting 
forth some of the grievances of his trade in lectures in the great 
towns of France, and the remedies he offers are as original as they 
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are wise and temperate. To use the words of the Débats: ‘We very 
humbly pronounce this pamphlet to be most remarkable.” M. 
Keiifer has steadily declined every opportunity to better his position. 
He wishes to die as he has lived, a working man. Positivists may 
well be proud of counting three such men in their ranks. 

HK. B. Harrison. 


Auguste Comte insists that combinations of both workmen and 
employers are not only inevitable, but useful. ‘These inevitable leagues 
require nothing on either side in the way of legal interference but 
the firm repression of violence towards those who refuse to join them. 
Under this single condition, the continuous growth of these antagonist 
organisations is as useful in the preparation of the normal state as in 
its consolidation. For thus only can be brought home to both sides 
by experience the need of a constant conciliation, the systematic 
direction of which is vested in the priesthood of Humanity. The 
experience of England has, it is true, taught us the defects and 
dangers of these contests, so long as they are confined exclusively to 
material interests, but they will be an assistance in the reorganisation 
of industry when the Positive religion shall regulate their manage- 
ment” (‘‘ Positive Polity,” iv, 365). ‘The antagonism’ of interests 
will make both sides feel the need of a moral power to arbitrate between 
them. Not that the conciliating influence of such a power will ever 
be such as to do away entirely with extreme measures; but it will 
greatly restrict their application, and also will mitigate its harshness. 
Such measures should be limited on both sides to refusal of co-opera- 
tion ”’ (‘ Positive Polity,” i, 134). 


a st 
* 7 


The demand of the Hull strikers that the soldiers and gunboats 
should be withdrawn looks as if they wished to use violence to the 
‘Free Labourers’. If it could be shown that the troops had 
interfered with any lawful action of the strikers I should be the 
first to protest. But I have not seen that they were used for any 
other purpose than to stop rioting. Twenty-five years ago when we 
Positivists exerted ourselves to procure the alteration of laws unfair 
to labour (and incurred no little obloquy for doing so) the Trade 
Union leaders with whom we were intimate never claimed the right 
to use violence but, according to my experience, did their utmost to 
prevent it. I do not suppose that Mr. Keir Hardie would justify it 
now. But then why does he want the troops and extra police 
removed? Twenty-five years ago police and magistrates, aye and 
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judges of the higher courts, used to show gross partiality to the 
employers. As far as I can see they are now careful to confine them- 
selves to repressing violence. 

Twenty-five years ago masters used often to bring about labour 
wars by requiring men to leave their unions. One never sees that 
tyrannical claim advanced now. Masters are quite content if they 
are not compelled to dismiss non-unionists. I rejoice that the balance 
of strength has been so much altered. The ciange is due partly to 
the repeal of unjust laws, partly to an improved tone of public senti- 
ment. But public sympathy would rightly be alienated, and economic 
disaster would certainly follow, if all forms of labour were limited to 
close corporations of workmen. 

The Parliamentary Reform just carried in Belgium has a marked 
revolutionary character in respect both of the magnitude of the change 
and of the influences which seem to have determined it. A high tax- 
paying qualification for electors gave votes to only 22 per 1,000 of the 
population. Government was managed in the interest of the land- 
owner and the capitalist, wages are miserably low, hours of work 
crushing. It may seem strange that revolution has been deferred so 
long. The explanation is to be found in the religious and educational 
condition of the country. It is the most purely Catholic country of 
Europe, there being only 10,000 Protestants in a population of over 
6,000,006. The Catholicism too has been to a large extent of a very 
bigoted and priest-ridden type. At the census of 1880, 42 per cent. of 
the population above fifteen years were unable to read. There has 
long been an active socialist propaganda, and labour wars have been 
frequent and violent. But the workmen have been kept down in the 
towns by the middle-class ‘‘ Civic Guard.” 

* * a * 

On April 11th the Chamber of Deputies rejected a proposal for 
manhood suffrage by 115 to 26. The workmen’s leaders thereupon 
decreed a universal strike, and though this was only partially carried 
out there were disturbances and bloodshed in several places, the Civie 
Guards firing on the people. Alarmed probably more by the strike 
than the rioting, the Chamber on April 18th adopted a Reform Bill, 
according to which every man aged twenty-five will have one vote ; 
every man aged thirty-five, or being married, or a widower with 
children, or paying a direct tax of five francs per annum will have two 
votes, while possession of a certain amount of landed property or a 
university degree will entitle to a third vote. The leaders of the 
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workmen accepted this compromise for the present, and directed the 
strikers to return to work. There is obviously no finality in such a 
settlement. The additional voting-power conferred in respect of age 
and family responsibilities is reasonable, and would probably work 
well. The property and tax-paying qualifications will of course be 
swept away before long, and so will the ridiculous and pernicious 
privilege accorded to a university degree. 
* ca * * 

To measure the growth in the last seven years] of the feeling in 
Great Britain for conceding self-government to Ireland we must note 
its stages. The general election of 1886 returned in Great Britain 194 
Home Rulers. That was the first stage, and a very encouraging 
beginning it was, though the Unionists professed to think that the 
decision was final and irreversible. But during the existence of the 
last Parliament the Home-Rulers gradually improved their position by 
bye-elections, and at the dissolution they numbered 217 British 
members. This was the second stage. The third stage was the general 
election of 1892, which returned 275 Home Rulers in Great Britain, 
thus reducing the Unionist majority in England, Scotland!and Wales 
from 178, at which it stood in 1886, to 40. The Unionists, however, 
continued to prophesy that the moment the Bill appeared the Glad- 
stonian party must necessarily break up. So certain and demon- 
strable was this, that Home Rule might be considered as practically 
dead and buried. Well, the Bill was produced. There was not a 
sign of reaction in the country, and it has passed the second reading 
without a single defection. This is the fourth stage. There is good 
reason to hope that at the next general election the much-reduced 
Unionist majority in this island will be still further reduced if not 
entirely wiped off. Twenty seats only are wanting to do it. 

Although I am against the retention of Irish members at West- 
minster for any purposes, I agree with Mr. Labouchere that it would 
be better to retain them for all purposes than to have them “ popping 
in and out.” Some Radicals, I believe, would like to retain them 
permanently, with a view to the permanent exclusion of the Conserva- 
tives from office. With that object I have no sympathy whatever. 
In my opinion, the normal place of the Radicals is in opposition. If 
the Irish difficulty were once settled I should gladly see sensible 
Conservatives in power, because experience shows that they can carry 
certain reforms more easily and quietly than a Radical ministry can. 
For instance, they could effect the much-needed substitution of an 
elective Senate for the House of Lords. But as long as Lord Salisbury 
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and the Duke of Devonshire tell us plainly that they would use the 
executive power to defeat an Act of Parliament, even at the cost of 
civil war, of course we must take our precautions. And the most. 
effectual precaution will be to retain the Irish members for all 
purposes until the new Irish Government is firmly established. 
Nothing but the lawless menaces of the two Unionist leaders would 
have reconciled me to this provision, which no doubt will have many 


inconveniences. 
# % % * 


The recriminations of the two political parties as to the appoint- 
ment of both county and borough magistrates make it quite clear 
that the institution of an unpaid magistracy cannot be much longer 
maintained. It is a survival of feudalism, wholly inapplicable to the 
existing state of society. Scandalous injustice is perpetrated every 
day in prosecutions under the game laws, both as to the evidence 
accepted and the severity of the sentences. Nor can it be tolerated 
much longer that charges arising out of labour disputes should be’ 
adjudicated on by benches composed, wholly or mainly, of employers. 
The appointment of a workman here and there is no remedy, and 
savours of clap-trap. ‘The commission of the peace has become simply 
a means of rewarding the supporters of the two political parties alter- 
nately. Unpaid magistrates should be everywhere superseded by 
stipendiaries going circuit, and their circuits should be frequently 
changed, to prevent them from becoming amenable to local 
influences. Epiror. 
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HEALTH: PHYSICAL, MENTAL, MORAL. 


TV.—Morat Hyctene. : 

Men have wanted to know about themselves from the beginnings of 
history, but so far their efforts have not been very successful. Great 
skill has been gained in many of the arts of life, and considerable 
insight into some of the laws that regulate the inorganic world before 
men came to learn much either of the physical or the moral side of 
human nature. The arts of building, tillage, navigation, clothing, 
warfare, were carried far by the Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, or Italians of the Renascence. Knowledge of the structure 
of the solar system has been carried so far that we can tell exactly at 
what part of the sky to look for any planet on any day or hour for 
the next hundred years. Science during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries has achieved much, and is on the point of achieving 
more. But knowledge of man has not kept pace with knowledge of 
chemical analysis or of electrical currents. 

What we know about man has come principally from the great 
poets, who, without troubling themselves about theories of human 
nature, have painted action and character and circumstance instinc- 
tively. They have reached the truth in the way followed by sculptors 
in the best period of Greek art, who knew no anatomy and simply 
watched the movements of men and horses at the Isthmian or Olympian 
games. The characters in Homer’s and Shakespeare’s poems are said 
to be true. What is meant by this is that the things done by each 
man or woman in the epic or drama are such as men or women of 
like passions and propensities would do under the like circumstances, 
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and that this correspondence of character and action is maintained 
throughout. If Thersites or Dogberry had made a chivalrous speech, 
if vulgar or brutal words had been put into the mouth of Hector or 
Horatio or Antonio, it would have implied a wrong notion of the 
hidden motives of action, ignorance of the structure of human nature. 

Priests and philosophers have lagged far behind poets in dealing . 
with this matter. It has been a fundamental dogma of the Christian 
Church that human nature is totally corrupt, and that all that was good 
in it came from miraculous intervention of the Deity. Philosophy, 
till recent times, has been no less at fault. The greatest or one of 
the greatest thinkers of the seventeenth century, Hobbes, was unable 
to believe in the existence of any unselfish passion. ‘‘No man giveth,” 
he says in Leviathan [ Part 1, ch. xv.] ‘but with intention of good to 
himself ; because gift is voluntary, and of all voluntary acts, the object 
is to every one his own good, of which if men see they shall be frus- 
trated, there will be no beginning of benevolence or trust.” ‘“‘ Grief,” 
he says in another place, ‘for the calamity of another is Pity: and 
ariseth from the imagination that the like calamity may befall 
himeelf.”’ 

Starting with theories of this kind, it is not surprising that sub- 
sequent thinkers, Locke, Leibnitz, and others, should have given 
their whole attention to the intellectual side of man’s nature, leaving 
the vast region of moral impulses untouched. They failed to arrive 
at satisfactory conclusions because they could not rise to the social 
point of view from which alone man’s intellectual powers can be 
profitably studied. As we have seen, reason in its higher forms is 
the result of social activity. 

‘What we have now to see is that the growth of reason is unintel- 
ligible, unless we regard it as the instrument for satisfying man’s 
passions and desires. In other words, the intellect is subordinate to 
the heart. 

This becomes clear as soon as we begin to apply the comparative 
method to the study of the subject. Animals low in the scale of life 
show as much cleverness as man in the pursuit of food. The senses 
of sight, smell, and hearing, are strained to their utmost, every 
movement of surrounding objects is noticed and interpreted for hours 
together, and at the decisive moment the rigid muscles are let loose 
and adjusted with unerring accuracy to their purpose. Food once 
obtained, and hunger satisfied, the animal lapses into torpor. Sights, 
sounds, and odours of every sort come within its range unnoticed. 
Knowledge for the sake of knowledge is not sought. Of course the 
nutritive instinct is not the only passion which has this power of 
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stimulating observation and thought. The sexual and the maternal 
instincts act in the same way. They rouse the dormant intellect into 
action, and, when they cease to act, it relapses into slumber. 
Throughout the animal kingdom the intellect is the slave of the 
heart. 

Passing from the lower animals to man we find the same thing. 
“‘ Every course of action,” says Aristotle, ‘‘ every exercise of reason, 
aims at some advantage.” From the boy at school studying his 
grammar to the man of science devising an experiment, the merchant 
planning a new enterprise, the statesman projecting a new law, the 
general striving to outmanceuvre his adversary, the priest endeavouring 
to control those who accept his guidance—the correlation of functions 
is the same. Some impulse, some desire, good or bad, selfish or 
unselfish, or rather in most cases some mixed combination of impulses 
‘sets the intellect at work as an instrument to attain the end desired. 
‘The intellect of itself is powerless; it stirs nothing, as the great Greek © 
thinker says. It is set in motion by desire. It is the servant always, 
sometimes the bond-servant of the heart. Craving for wealth, fame, 
power, love of family, love of country or of mankind, these are some 
ot the many objects of desire which lie veiled or openly behind the 
processes of reason. 

Thus the knowledge of man consists in great part in unravelling 
so far as may be possible the complicated play of motives. In such 
physical actions as walking, running, swimming, leaping, the anato- 
mist points out the combined play of certain muscles on the bony 
structure of the body exerting pressure on the earth or water sur- 
rounding them and utilising the consequent reaction. So it must be 
with the passions and propensities that underlie the workings of 
reason and volition. They act not singly in most cases, but combined. 
Each one of them must be studied independently. 

Till the last century very little had been definitely accomplished in 
this all-important field. As already remarked, thinkers who studied 
human nature occupied themselves almost exclusively with the mental 
faculties of man. His emotions, passions, moral impulses, were for 
the most part left out of sight; and it is no exaggeration to say that 
in this department nothing had been added to the conclusions of 
Aristotle’s Ethics. 

But the systematic study of social facts that began with Montesquieu 
and Hume, and the comparative study of animals initiated by Leroy, 
Linneus, Buffon and others prepared the way for the researches tha 
were to bring the highest functions of man within the scope of natural 
science. Towards the close of the century Gall’s bold hypotheses on 
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the functions of the brain made an epoch of the greatest moment. 
Rash and crude in the extreme, offering every possible occasion for 
attack, approaching perilously near the limits of charlatanism, he yet 
reached conclusions all of which were striking, and many were new 
and irrefragable. Of those the most important were (1) that man’s 
moral propensities whether for good or evil were innate; (2) that 
those no less than his intellectual faculties were located in the brain ; 
and (3) that among many that were self-regarding there were others 
directly prompting him to the unselfish service of his fellow-men. 

Gall attempted to assign the special parts of the brain connected 
with each of the propensities which he distinguished. This is the 
side of his work which aroused the liveliest attention in his own time- 
But it has entirely failed to stand the test of scientific investigation. 
And the failure has resulted in the neglect of what was really 
valuable in his work; the more so that the charlatans who succeeded 
him based upon it their pretended art and science of phrenology, a 
word which Gall himself never used. It cannot be said that recent 
attempts to define the functions of each part of the brain by experi- 
ments on living animals have been more successful. The fact that 
contractions of certain muscles follow the passage of electric currents 
through parts of the cerebral substance has been interpreted 
as showing that these brain areas had these contractions for their 
function. But the experiments do not warrant the conclusion. Due 
regard has not been paid to the infinite fineness and complexity of 
the cells composing the grey substance of the brain, and to the 
uncertain course of currents through the delicate texture of fibres 
which connect those cells with one another. The attempt to deal 
with such labyrinthine tissues by the coarse apparatus used is as 
though a barge pole were employed in unravelling the threads of the 
finest embroidery. It may be that centuries will pass before our 
means of dealing with these tissues anatomically shall become 
sufficiently subtle to justify any certain inferences as to the precise 
seat of the separate functions concerned. 

Comte, discarding all attempts at anatomical verification as entirely 
premature, attempted to recast Gall’s theory of the brain. In this he 
used two methods. First, the study of the lower animals showed the 
moral propensities common to them with man in their simplest and 
least compound state. Secondly, the development through centuries 
of life in the social state brought many functions into prominence 
which in animals living in isolation or in discontinuous societies 
remained latent. 

The net result as set forth in his Theory of the Brain is at once 
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more simple and more systematic than that of Gall. It exhibits 
eighteen cerebral organs. Of these the affectual or emotional province 
includes ten; the intellectual, five; the character or activity, three. 
Of the emotions or propensities seven are defined as personal, three as 
social. The former are divided into (1) those of self-interest, including 
the nutritive, sexual, maternal, destructive, and constructive instincts ; 
and (2) those of ambition; the love of power and the love of praise. 
The three social or altruistic instincts are those of attachment, venera- 
tion, and humanity. 

The intellectual functions are divided into those of conception and 
of expression. Conception includes observation and meditation. 
Observation is either concrete, of things; or abstract, of events. 
Meditation is either inductive or deductive. 

The functions of activity are courage, prudence, persistence. 

As a working hypothesis on the elementary structure of human 
nature Comte’s theory will be found available and useful the longer 
it is employed. At any rate, none better or so good has as yet been 
given to the world. It only remains to say that it would be imper- 
fectly appreciated without one of its features which was strangely 
wanting in the hypothesis of Gall. The portion of the brain appro- 
priated to the lowest animal instincts is conceived as in special 
connection with the visceral organs ; thus maintaining the connection 
between the physical and moral nature of man, with which no attempt 
to improve that nature can dispense. J. H. Bripezs. 

(To be continued.) 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE MIDDLEMAN. 


i 
Ar the late municipal election the Progressive Party in the London 
County Council achieved a notable victory, a fact eminently satis- 
factory to all who have the better government of the metropolis at 
heart. No doubt several causes contributed to this result, but chiefly 
two: a genuine revival of civic patriotism, and a protest against 
the unjust relations between landowners and householders in the 
matter of local taxation. As usual in such cases the electors were 
divided into two main camps, and the individual peculiarities of the 
candidates were, for the moment, submerged in the general party 
cries. When, however, the victory was won it was seen that the 
majority was by no means homogeneous, and the course--of- eyents 
has shown this still more. The Progressive Party gorisists,- oR {the 
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most part, of men eminently sympathetic towards the good govern- 
ment and social development of London, but who wish this develop- 
ment to proceed on lines which experience has shown to be beneficial. 
On the other hand it contains an extreme section, sometimes called 
the ‘‘ Labour party’ and sometimes “Socialists,” which, without 
pretending that these groups necessarily include the same persons, 
nevertheless will constantly be found acting together. This section 
has for its programme a number of proposals not warranted by 
experience, and in regard to which the opinion of London has not 
expressed any approval. 

Now it is quite true that the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons also has its Centre and Extreme Left; but the good 
government of the country depends upon the fact that at the head 
of the party there is a responsible Cabinet, and a chief of unques- 
tioned authority, and it is to these that we look for all the more 
important legislative and administrative proposals. Popular demo- 
cratic orators may talk of the supremacy of the House of Commons ; 
but what the people mostly concern themselves with is, What are 
Mr. Gladstone and the Government going to do? and they wisely 
insist upon making them personally responsible for the conduct of 
affairs. The County Council, however, has neither a recognised 
cabinet nor a chief. It is too democratic for anything of the sort. 
Consequently its government tends to become a struggle of factions, 
rather than the government of a party. Now history exhibits many 
instances where a small resolute party has directed the national 
policy ; indeed, such a phenomenon is typical of revolutionary times. 
We know that the English people did not love the rule of ‘the Saints,’’ 
and it is impossible to hold the French people responsible for ‘the 
Terror.” It was a rule of fanatics in both cases. Now the Socialist 
party, whatever its defects, is at least resolute, and, consequently, 
when it appears as a factor in the government of the metropolis its 
aims are well worthy of consideration. 

These observations are occasioned by a series of debates which 
took place in the County Council in December last. The debates 
arose partly on the proposal to form a Committee to undertake works 
without the intervention of a contractor and partly on the Report of 
the Fair Wages Committee. It will be well to separate these 
subjects. Let it be at once stated that the Council agreed to form a 
Works Committee although the proposal found no support amongst 
the Moderates, and even such weighty authorities amongst the 
Progressists as Sir John Lubbock and Sir Thomes Farrer opposed it. 
The importance of the decision lies in this: Those who are acquainted 
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with Socialist writings know that their leading idea is that the State 
should own all the instruments of production. The Socialist party, 
however, has come to see that the modern state is a very big and 
complex affair,—rather a difficult thing to handle all at once. 
Accordingly the phrase of the hour is not so much “nationalise” as 
‘‘municipalise ”’. They hope to work through the Town Oouncils. 
Hence of course that the London Council should commence building 
and other operations on its own account, dispensing with the aid of 
the hated capitalist or middleman, is a matter of great rejoicing. It 
is but a small beginning, but then it is regarded merely as the first 
fruits, and its very success would be taken as a proof of the sound- 
ness of the Socialist proposals. I do not wish to impute that all who 
voted for the Committee, did so on Socialist grounds. No doubt the 
majority thought the step wise, as a matter of business; but when we 
find Sir T. Farrer speaking as follows: ‘‘He did not believe in the 
suppression of private enterprise, in the iniquity or inutility of middle 
men or contractors, or in the immediate coming of the millennium. 
The Council seemed to him to be a body full of zeal, full of good 
purposes, with great objects before it, but inexperienced, only half- 
organised, and groping its way dimly through dark paths upon a 
course which might lead to success, but which might also lead to 
discredit and disaster.” I say when such words are spoken it is 
evident that feelings very much deeper than relate to mere matters of 
business have been aroused. 

Now I accept the teaching of the Positive Philosophy on this 
subject. I hold that the capitalist, middleman, or contractor—and 
for the present discussion all these terms mean the same thing— 
is a necessary factor in the organisation of industry ; that his position 
in society is not now pernicious and that in so far as society itself 
becomes more moralized he will share in the improvement and hence 
occupy a loftier place in the future. Therefore I look at the Council’s 
action not so much for what it is in itself, but as it affects the minds 
of men, and I say that its momentary success (which is quite possible) 
may be more pernicious than failure. 

What are the grounds for this position? In the first place, it 
may be said that the Socialist has no foundation in history for his 
proposals. There is no experience of a highly complex and populous 
community organised in the way he proposes. Consequently, as he 
cannot show that the proposed institutions are rooted in the past, he 
dwells much on the future. It will be remembered that the title of 
a recent socialistic novel is ‘‘ Looking Backward.” It is a criticism 
of the present from the position which the writer thinks society will 
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attain two or three centuries hence. It seems to me, however, that 
no conviction is more forcibly borne in upon the mind of the scientific 
student of society than this: that however institutions may be 
modified, those which persist are precisely those which are rooted 
in the past, and conversely that those which are not so rooted are 
likely to have but a transitory existence. ‘Progress is the develop- 
ment of order.” But although there are no adequate examples of 
State management of industry there are a few attempts at it; notably 
the post office and the Government docks. Now it is a curious fact 
that precisely the same persons who believe in the State organisation 
of industry have been loudest in their complaints of the insufficiency 
of the wages of the postmen; whilst the wages of the dock-yard 
employés is one of the subjects to be immediately brought before 
the House of Commons. The wages of the postmen begin at 18s. 
per week, and rise by annual increments of 1s. to 32s. 6d. In 
addition he has certain clothes, sick pay, medical attendance, and 
a pension. It is no part of my purpose to consider whether this 
remuneration is sufficient or not, I will only point out that a wage 
commencing at 18s. per week and rising by increments of 1s., makes 
it certain that the position of the men for several years, even with 
the addition of a couple of suits of clothes and medical advice if 
required, is not much above that of the unskilled labourer. As to 
the dock-yard men it is complained that the State pays less than 
the average rate for the same work elsewhere. Railways on the 
Continent are to a great extent in the hands of the Governments; in 
England they are not. But it has never been shown that the Conti- 
nental system possesses any advantage for the men employed; while 
I believe all would agree that the accomodation afforded to the 
public is far greater in England. 

Experience, therefore, as far as it can be appealed to, seems to 
furnish a practical confutation of the Socialist contention. If we ask 
why State management has not had the effect of advancing the wages 
of labour, I think an answer will be found in analysing the functions 


of the Capitalist. Rozsert G. Hemser. 
(To be continued.) 
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Owine perhaps to the absorbing interest of politics at the present 
time less attention than might have been expected has been given to 
the very important question which for some weeks has been before 
the London School Board. Nothing can concern society more deeply 
than the education of the mass of the population. Looking at the 
vast organisation for that purpose which has grown up in England 
during the last twenty-three years and is still growing, and at the 
vital question which lies at the root of the present discussion, it would 
be very unfortunate if issues of the highest importance to the com- 
munity were left to be decided by a body composed as the London 
School Board is, in the midst of general inattention on the part of the 
public. 

The Elementary Education Act of 1870 leaves it to each School 
Board to determine whether “instruction in religious subjects” shall 
be given in its schools; but it provides that ‘no religious catechism or 
religious formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomination 
shall be taught;”’ and further—by what is generally known as the 
**conscience clause’’—that parents may withdraw their children 
when religious instruction is being given, and that, to facilitate 
withdrawal, such instruction shall only be given at the beginning or 
end of a meeting. 

The London School Board in March 1871 made the following 
regulation: ‘‘In the schools provided by the Board the Bible shall be 
read, and there shall be given such explanations and such instruction 
therefrom in the principles of morality and religion as are suited to 
the capacities of children.’”’ Under this regulation it would seem to 
be possible for an Agnostic teacher to explain the Biblical narratives 
without taking notice of the theological assumptions imbedded in 
them, and to justify on human grounds such Biblical precepts as 
inculcate morality common to all forms of religion without either 
affirming or denying their supposed supernatural sanction. The 
position would be difficult and unsatisfactory; but probably there 
have been Agnostic teachers who have endeavoured to comply with 
the regulation without sacrificing their own veracity. 

The chief object to which the clerical party on the London School 
Board at first directed their efforts was to thwart the increase and 
starve the appliances of the Board Schools in order to check their 
competition with the inferior Church Schools, which, it may be 
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observed, are also mainly State-supported. Finding that the decline 
of the latter cannot be arrested they are now endeavouring to capture 
the Board Schools and to push theological teaching and observances 
in them to the utmost limit that the Education Act will allow. A 
few months ago they succeeded in getting the regulation of- 1871 
altered by the insertion of the word “Christian” before ‘religion.’ 
The Nonconformists, if their boasted zeal for religious equality meant 
anything, ought of course to have strenuously resisted this encroach- 
ment. But if their own privileges are not touched they have never 
been very forward to relieve non-Christians of disabilities. The very 
Unitarian, who has in truth become a mere Theist, insists on calling 
himself a Christian, and would define “Religion” so as to exclude a 
non-Theological faith. The Unitarian, in fact, has had a fine time 
of it in the Board Schools. It seems that in many of these it has 
become usual to drop all reference to Trinitarian doctrine in order to 
avoid complaints and the worry of withdrawals during the times 
appropriated to religious teaching, or because the teachers themselves 
did not believe it. Now silence about the Trinitarian doctrine 
amounts to a tacit admission of the Unitarian doctrine. If children 
are not taught that Jesus was a God they will of course believe that 
he was a mere man. And that is all that the Unitarian wants. 

But this does not suit the clerical party on the School Board. 
From their point of view it is worse than no religious teaching at 
all. Accordingly, they now propose to declare ‘that by the Christian 
religion the Board understands the religion which includes as essential 
a belief in the Incarnation of the Son of God, that is to say that. 
Jesus Christ our Lord, born of the Virgin Mary, is both God and 
Man” and ‘‘to take such steps as may be necessary to secure that 
such instruction shall be given to the children only by teachers who 
have received some training in the principles of religion.” 

Against these proposals a memorial was presented by the eminent 
Unitarian minister Dr. Martineau, who was naturally in favour of 
maintaining the status quo. Protests have been also made by some of 
the Trinitarian Nonconformists, who perceive that the practical 
tendency of the new proposal would be to place Board School 
teaching, even more largely than it is at present, in the hands of 
teachers producing certificates from Church of England training 
colleges, and that it is part of a systematic attempt to bring the 
schools under the influence not only of the Church party but of its. 
most extreme wing. Dr. Martineau himself soon retreated from his 
first demands, and suggested that the staff of teachers in each school 
should be so composed as to provide teachers who would ‘* conduct. 
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with intelligence, sympathy, and sincerity, both the dogmatic and the 
undogmatic instruction ” the latter being such as ‘defines no more 
than the common elements of Christian faith and duty.” In other 
words, there are to be two religious classes in every school, in one of 
which is to be taught Trinitarian Christianity, and in the other 
Theism (which forsoota is not a dogma); and as both these are to 
be taught with sympathy and sincerity no Agnostic need apply. The 
scholastic profession, supported by the ratepayers, becomes a close 
theological preserve. 

I do not know that there is any reason to regret the disturbance of 
the compromise of 1871, even if it should result in a temporary victory 
of the retrograde party. We can understand that those who regard 
the existence of a God as the only religious dogma of any importance 
should do their best to disencumber it of other beliefs, not really more 
unscientific but becoming less credible to the uneducated masses 
already indirectly affected by the teachings of science. So pared 
down and attenuated—and robbed at the same time of all its old 
power for good—the theistic belief might conceivably be more slow 
in dying out from the popular mind. But Positivists, while they are 
in no feverish hurry for its extinction as long as it retains any useful 
influence, have certainly no desire to see its existence protracted as a 
stubborn metaphysical prejudice. For orthodox Christianity, especially 
in its most ancient and venerable form, we are not without tenderness 
and respect. We would rather see it die by its own hand than by 
ours. And towards such suicide it is surely hastening when it asks 
even the most uninstructed contemporary of Darwin and Huxley te 
believe that Jesus had no male parent. But bare intellectual Theism 
deserves no truce or quarter, not even when it pitifully dwindles into 
a futile recognition of an uninteresting Unknowable. 

The objection to religious teaching by the State is very widely felt 
and is very just. Public opinion every year sets more strongly 
against State-established and State-endowed churches. It will not be 
satisfied with any relaxation of tests, any widening of formularies, 
any scheme for a recognition of a ‘‘common Christianity.” Such a 
conspiracy of Christian sects is fortunately impossible because it 
would be virtually a surrender of the Trinitarians to the Unitarians, 
of a large majority to a small minority. But even were it possible, 
non-Christians are now too numerous to be left out of account. The 
time is certainly not far distant when it will be generally felt that if 
education is to be carried on by the State at all, instruction in religion 
must be abandoned altogether, and left to voluntary efforts outside 
the State-schools. 
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Positivists will certainly co-operate to the utmost of their power 
with the movement to exclude theological teaching from State-sup- 
ported schools. But when that has been effected they will remain 
dissatisfied. In our view even mere intellectual instruction is crippled 
and in fact loses most of its value unless it has a religious purpose 
and character. It is not the whole of education, but only one branch 
of it. For education is the training of the whole nature, moral and 
physical as well as mental. All real education therefore is religious. 
For religion is not this or that set of dogmas. It is, as Comte says, 
‘‘the state of perfect unity in which all the constituent parts of man’s 
nature habitually converge towards one common purpose.” This is 
the end to which true education is directed. Positivists therefore 
would withdraw from the control of the State not only the particular 
branch of education which is commonly called religious, but education 
as a whole. 

There is surely a gross inconsistency in disestablishing State- 
churches when you are at the same time establishing State-schools. 
Education is not the business of the State but of the family, supple- 
mented, as to special branches of instruction which the family cannot 
furnish, by teachers freely sought and exercising their function freely 
without authorisation or interference from the State. The school is 
the church of the future; the teachers are its priesthood. Perfect 
freedom is therefore essential. If, as is the unconcealed aim of many 
ardent educationists, no one is to be allowed to carry on a school who 
has not obtained an authorisation from a Government department, 
and whose scholars do not satisfy its examiners, we shall be on our 
way to a centralised tyranny which would soon have a benumbing 
influence on intellectual progress. An official standard of philosophic 
and scientific belief would insensibly but surely arise, not perhaps 
embodied in articles to be subscribed by candidates for educational 
posts but practically imposed by a jealous antipathy to innovation. 
Teachers venturing to reject the official doctrines—say in biology or 
sociology—or even suspected of questioning them, would find their 
careers blocked. At the present time, for instance, it may be feared 
that anyone advocating a limitation of experiments on animals on 
moral or other grounds, would have a black mark set against his 
name. None but those who combined mental originality with con- 
tempt for worldly prosperity would indulge in the luxury of indepen- 
dent thought and speech. Under such a régime progress would be 
slow. 

It is in the more advanced education, and particularly in those 
higher sciences where so much remains still unsettled, that State 
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control would be most mischievous. Instruction in reading, writing, 
and the rudiments of mathematics, can be given by teachers appointed 
and paid by public bodies, without conveying any controverted 
opinions ; though even here there is a danger of defective methods 
of instruction prevailing, and becoming stereotyped. When the 
Elementary Education Act was passed, Positivists hoped that in- 
struction in Board Schools would remain elementary, and I believe 
most of us thought it best to waive for a time the objections we felt 
to its principle. The three R’s, as they were called, though not 
education, are in the present day the indispensable instruments of one 
branch of education—the intellectual. It is not. the business of the 
State to furnish them. But unless the State undertook the work it 
seemed likely to remain for a long time undone, for a large part of 
the population; and it seemed cruel to leave generation after genera- 
tion in ignorance in order to maintain a hard and fast rule, however 
well founded. For the same reason, I believe, most of us acquiesced 
in compulsion as a temporary measure, though it is an unwarrantable 
interference with the family, and ought, at all events, not to have 
been adopted until the offer of perfectly gratuitous instruction had 
been tried. The portentous development of the present system 
justifies ali the hesitation we felt in accepting its first beginnings. It 
is every year becoming more and more a solvent of the family and a 
menace to religious and scientific freedom. Eprror. 


Je hh Was IN ME tag ah Ve Je ish 


Four months have now passed in almost continuous debate over the 
Home Rule Bill: and nothing but generalities have been voted. The 
whole machinery of the measure remains for discussion; and, at the 
rate at which things have gone, it would require fourteen months 
more of debate to reach the third reading of a Bill which the Lords 
undertake to throw out in four hours. It becomes a very serious 
question if this war of physical endurance, miscalled Parliamentary 
discussion, should still be borne. When the leaders of the Opposition 
have openly avowed their intention not to improve, or modify the 
Bill—but to wreck it; when they and their press profess that their 
main hope lies in delay and obstruction, it becomes mere weakness to 
put at their disposal Parliamentary forms, which were devised for 
bond fide debate and for politicians who accept the normal conditions 
of Parliamentary government. For men who are appealing to civil 
war they were not meant by our ancestors, and should not be extended 
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by us. The majority in the House of Commons has its remedy in its 


own hands—and must use it. 
* % * % 


Nothing is more dangerous—nothing is more revolutionary than 
the stirring a great constitutional change without the courage to 
resort to the indispensable measures. All the great convulsions in 
history have been caused by amiable and confiding men who failed to 
realise the depths of hate and fear that they were certain to excite. 
The great nationalist experiment, which is euphemistically called 
Home Rule, is a real constitutional change going down to the roots of 
our political and social system. If it pleases anyone to call it a 
revolution, he can do so; for it has, in the best sense of the word, 
a revolutionary element: and this should be frankly faced. Privilege, 
jingoism, conservatism, in all their forms, are bound to fight it to 
the death. It is the character of all aristocracies which are threatened 
to fight with all weapons in defence of their privileges; and as their 
fears deepen, they fling aside law, morality, honour, and decency. 
We see them already making as near an appeal to civil war and 
bloodshed as they think safe at present. They will very soon be even 
more outspoken. To use Parliamentary forms to men in this temper, 
to ‘count on the good feeling of gentlemen opposite,” is sheer cant. 
One might as well appeal to the kindly feelings of an infuriated bull. 

We have a new sensation from Germany—there politics are 
beginning to become interesting. Whilst well-informed observers 
on the spot fail to form any kind of anticipation as to the coming 
electoral contest, it would be rash to venture on any forecast what- 
ever. This much, however, seems plain: first that Socialism is not 
only a formidable menace to Society, but is already an important 
political power; next, that the Prussian bureaucracy as wi€élded by 
Bismarck is not an undisputed institution throughout Germany ; 
lastly, that there is a living spirit of Home Rule in parts of the 
Empire. Twenty years ago we were asked to accept Bismarckism 
as the natural form of German political society, Socialism as the 
rhodomontade of a few wild orators, and the military Empire as 
the permanent phase of German unity. Few thoughtful men would 
now commit themselves to any one of these propositions. For the 
future, we shall all watch the issue of this crisis with the utmost 
interest. Positivists at any rate have a profound respect for the 
work of the great Frederick, and can only wish that his heir would 
think more of his civil, and less of his military reforms. Nor are we 
likely to have any illusions as to the fitness of a mere Parliamentary 
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system for modern Germany. And our devotion to Peace and Pro- 
gress is such that we should see with grief and alarm the course of 
anything which might plunge Germany into disorder or into war. 

* * % % 

Mr. Huxley’s Romanes’ lecture at Oxford will be welcomed by 
Positivists as a timely protest from a professed evolutionist against 
the presumptuous dream of an Absolute Synthesis. The idea of 
Evolution providing us with an unitary basis of explanation, sufficing 
for the whole cosmic and human field, is the latest effort of philo- 
sophy to explain the Universe on a monistic scheme. Mr. Huxley’s 
good sense and active interest in social morality have led him, evolu- 
tionist as he is, to reject this dream, as he has rejected several others 
of too absolute a kind. Evolution, erected into the paramount law 
of the Universe, is a crude figment about the Unknown: Evolution, 
erected into the paramount law of man’s moral and social life, 
becomes a paralysing and immoral fatalism. Evolution, or as Comte 
called it, development and filiation, may truly pervade all that we 
observe of terrestrial and social or moral phenomena. But Evolution 
is no more the Lord and Master of all things and all men than is the 
Jewish Jehovah. Mr. Huxley sees, as Comte laid down fifty years 
ago, that philosophy reveals to us a permanent Dualism—and not any 
Absolute Monism. The World and Man are irreducible to any common 
measure. The World is no Paradise, and Man is not Almighty. They 
stand face to face: but Man is still the strongest force in the World. 

Freprric Harrison. 


The opening of the Imperial Institute by the ‘“ Empress” with 
the procession of Indian Princes, Bengal Lancers, Canadian Cavalry, 
Victorian Horse Artillery, New South Wales Mounted Infantry, is 
said to be useful as an object lesson to the people of this island, 
familiarising them with the conception of “Greater Britain” and 
bringing home to them their solidarity with their fellow-subjects 
across the Atlantic and at the Antipodes. This solidarity was at the 
same time being brought home to us even more feelingly by the 
stoppage of Australian Banks with liabilities of £23,000,000 to 
British depositors. There was also a heavy fall in the public debts 
of the Australian colonies. These amount to over £165,000,000, a 
very large part of which is held in this country. Besides this, every 
municipality has its debt, and every individual who has anything that 
he calls security to offer, has borrowed on it all he can get; the 
lender being more often than not a Britisher. 

- * * * *k 


The remarkable development of Australia has been largely effected 
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at our expense. Trade, it is the fashion to say, follows the flag. If 
this means that Australians, out of pure love for the mother country, 
purchase from England goods which they could buy as cheap or 
cheaper elsewhere, it is nonsense. The only sense in which the maxim 
is true appears to be this:—that Englishmen and Scotchmen have 
lent Australians large sums of money with more confidence and ata 
lower rate of interest than they are in the habit of lending to foreigners. 
The colonists have lately been urging that if we really mean imperial 
solidarity we ought to allow the investment of trust monies in colonial 
stocks. But neither trust monies, nor any other monies, are likely 
to find their way from this country to Australia for some time to 
come ; and it is to be feared that the colonists will feel towards us as 
debtors usually feel towards duns. 
* * * x 


The pilgrimages which during the summer months take the place 
of the Sunday lectures at Newton Hall are a healthy revival of a 
practice which has been valued by every religion except Protestantism. 
The primary object is to cultivate a feeling of reverence and gratitude 
towards men and women whose services to Humanity have been such 
as to save their names from the oblivion which necessarily awaits, 
sooner or later, the immense majority of the dead. If our meditation on 
the lives and works of the greater dead is connected with some visible 
relic—a tomb, a house, a place, or anything belonging to them—if 
their services are commemorated by a brief address in the presence of 
these, the impression produced is likely to be more definite and 
lasting. But our pilgrimages have an additional use. They bring 
our co-religionists together and promote fellowship between them. 
They afford strangers an opportunity of opening personal relations 
with our body. I am sure that all who have joined in these 
expeditions retain a very pleasant as well as profitable recollection of 
them. Eprror. 


NOTDTLDTCHS. 


a 


The Sunday Meetings at Newton Hall are suspended until the first Sunday in 
October, when Mr. Frederic Harrison will commence a course of lectures. Durin 
the summer there will be the usual visits to places of interest, and to the tombs of 
persons commemorated in the Posrrrvist CALENDAR :— 

Saturday, June 10.—South Kensington Museum, under the direction of Judge 
Vernon Lushington, who will give an address on ‘Medieval Sculpture.’? Meet 
at the Clock at 3.30. 

Sunday, June 25.—Pilgrimage to the tomb of Halley, at Lee, near Blackheath. 
Address by Mr. R. G. Hember on « Comets,’’ with ena reference to Halley. 
Boat for Greenwich leaves Old Swan Pier, London Bridge, at 2.30. Train from 
Cannon Street (S.E.R.) for Blackheath at 3.25. Meet at Blackheath Station at 3.50. 

_The Posrrivisr Socrery (for Men only) meets for conversation on the last 
Friday in every month at 8 p-m. Non-members can attend. Subject for 
June 30, ‘‘Mr. Charles Booth’s Investigations.’’ Opened by Mr. S. H. Swinny. 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Posrrrvisr Ruvizw 


is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the ublishers, M 
Turner, 196, Strand, W.C. , ‘ scl gene aon 
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For June, 1893. 


I reprint from the Zimes of May 24th, a letter from its Correspondent 
at Cairo, the importance of which I need not point out to readers of 
the Positivist Review. ‘The prominence given to it is highly creditable 
to the journalistic impartiality of the Zimes. None of the evening 
papers reprinted or noticed it, which was discreditable. Epiror. 


EGYPT.—THE OTHER SIDE. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. ) 
CAIRO, May 5. 


The following statements are made by his Eminence Essayed el 
Bakry, Chief of the Sherifs and Religious Rites in Egypt. 

His Eminence is one of the three or four prominent native reli- 
gious dignitaries exercising considerable influence in the Mussulman 
world, and, as he is a man of culture, with advanced but moderate 
views, and a good type of the thinking class of Egyptians, his opinions 
are interesting. 

As is becoming in the case of a good Mussulman ecclesiastic, the 
first place in the order of conversation was given to H.I.M. the Sultan ; 
and, replying to the question ‘“‘ What are the sentiments of the Egyp- 
tians towards the Sultan ?”’ he said : 


The entire population professes a great leaning towards, and a sin- 
cere attachment to the Sultan in both a political and a religious sense. 
This feeling has increased markedly during the last few years, and the 
impression produced by late events in Egypt proves that the people 
are sensitive to any infringement of the rights of the Sultan. Neither 
the people nor their chiefs desire separation from the Sublime Porte 
under any form or condition. 

Do you consider that England has benefited Egypt ? 

No one can deny that she has rendered the greatest services by her 
reforms, and the officials sent from England have discharged their 
missions with great zeal and probity. 

Do you believe that these improvements would have occurred if 
there had not been the occupation ? 

I cannot admit the pretension. Egypt had need of certain Kuro- 
pean functionaries, but this did not necessitate an army of occupation, 
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as witness the commencement of this century, when Egypt began 
spontaneously her own civilization, and, by the help of HKuropeans, 
accomplished works of public utility far more numerous than those 
executed during the occupation, and I go so far as to say that some 
departments during the latter period compare unfavourably with the 
former period. The irrigation works, comprising the barrage and 
8,000 kilométres of canals and embankments constructed or commenced 
by Mohammed Aly, have been continued under his successors to this 
day. The army, which formerly numbered 100,000 to 200,000 men, 
and acquired renown by its conquests in Syria, Arabia, and the 
Soudan, is now diminished to 14,000. Education, which is indis- 
putably the foundation of a nation’s greatness, has fallen to a level 
which renders hopelesss the idea of producing men to compare with 
those of the past. As regards public security, we are all agreed that 
since the occupation thefts and crimes of violence have increased, that 
there is no longer the security which existed formerly, and that the 
Government knows neither the cause of nor the remedy for the evil. 
In my opinion the evil arises from the very nature of the laws and 
regulations introduced since the occupation, which are unsuited to 
existing conditions, and the most limited notions about sociology 
would show that, in the present condition of Egyptians, to impose 
upon them European law is analogous to trying to make a fish breathe 
out of water on the ground that the superior animals do so and that 
it is advantageous for them. The finances have improved enormously, 
and now compare favourably with those of the most flourishing 
States ; but the improvement began in 1880 with the appointment of 
the Commission of Liquidation, which fixed the revenue and expendi- 
ture. The reorganisation of the native tribunals was ordered by the 
Khedive in 1881, before the occupation, which dates from 1882, and 
they have since then been administered satisfactorily by natives 
whose capacity is acknowledged, even by the English. Represen- 
tative Chambers are the most important institutions for Governmental 
improvement, as they present the only guarantee for justice to all and 
for the nation’s prosperity. Egypt, after 4,000 years of tyranny, 
became endowed with a Liberal Chamber, which the occupation 
suppressed and replaced by the Legislative Council, a body of abso- 
lutely no account, whose sole prerogative is to utter its opinions, and 
whose mission consequently in no wise differs from that of the editor 
of a newspaper. Yet no one can assert that the Egyptians are not 
fitted to have a worthy Chamber of representatives, for it is certain 
that the country is not more backward than Servia or Bulgaria. The 
suppression of the representative Chamber is the blackest stain on the 
occupation. 

Are there to be found in Egypt men capable of governing ? 

Of late years no regard has been given to the fitness of the men 
nominated to the highest posts. Their complacency, pliability, and 
indisposition to face opposition have been the sole consideration, so 
that they should occupy their posts merely for form’s sake. For this 
object men were chosen who are only the remains of the old time, 
and whom Europeans as well as ourselves criticise. The world sees 
this, and cries out that there cannot be any capable men in a country 
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whose chiefs are of such a stamp, and hence comes the belief that, 
if England abandoned Egypt, leaving the direction of affairs to such 
men, all would be lost, and two week’s time suffice for government to 
revert to its condition of former times. The truth is that one can 
reckon by hundreds capable men, mostly of the younger generation, 
whom we know to be patriotic, liberty-loving, and instructed in public 
affairs, and upon these we should depend. The native Courts furnish 
an instance, as they work satisfactorily, and their functuaries are men 
of this category. 

Do you think that England has prepared the Egyptian for self- 
government ? 

I do not. On the contrary, the English have hindered him through 
not employing: him first in subordinate posts and advancing him to 
more important ones after ascertaining his fitness. Their action during 
the past ten years has been the very opposite, for, beginning by 
taking the higher posts, they have gradually occupied the smaller ones 
also, leaving to the Egyptian only those quite insignificant, where he 
cannot exercise any independent action, but is a mere machine, and 
day by day the English extend themselves in this line of action. It 
is evident that this is not the way to prepare the Egyptian for self- 
government, but, on the contrary, is the way to constrain him to have 
perpetual need of England. For instance, to whom could Egypt, in 
the absence of the English, intrust her army, in which there is no 
native officer of higher rank than commander of a battalion ? 

Why does the actual feeling of hostility to the English exist, since 
you admit that they have made improvements in the administrations ? 

The people are convinced that these improvements have not been 
made for them, and all the acts of the English have strengthened this 
conviction. Not one indicates that they have the intention of some 
day restoring the administrations to those to whom they belong, for 
every administration taken hold of by the English for reforming pur- 
poses has become essentially and entirely English, and the Egyptian 
functionaries are kept on only to save appearances. The Egyptians, 
although endowed with a well-administered Government, can only 
regard that government with the same eye as the natives of British 
India regard their own equally well-administered Government. 


The ideas expressed in the foregoing statement are those of a 
numerous body of Egyptians, especially in the higher and educated 
classes, and the translation is rendered almost literally, in order to 
reproduce as accurately as possible the native train of thought. 
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HEALTH: PHYSICAL, MENTAL, MORAL. 


V.—Morat HyaGiene. 


Bopity health implies the greatest energy of the parts compatible 
with the energy of the whole. Spiritual health may be defined in 
the same way. Our spiritual nature is made up of conflicting im- 
pulses. The problem is to get them to work together, not all on 
the same level, but some serving, others commanding, so that the 
whole shall act vigorously and harmoniously. 

But whereas in physical health the problem is single, in moral 
health it is double. In the first we have to think only of the bodily 
organism and its surroundings. In the second there is the additional 
problem of inducing beings of the same nature to live together with- 
out conflict. The state arising from the solution of this twofold 
problem is best described by the word Religion. But this word is 
also used for the various means employed in arriving at the result 
aimed at. A few sentences freely translated from Comte’s ‘‘ Positivist 
Catechism ”’ will throw light on this all-important subject. 

‘‘The word Religion, as its derivation shows, has no necessary 
connection with the various opinions made use of to attain the 
purpose implied. Taken by itself it indicates the state of complete 
unity which characterises human life when all its parts, moral and 
physical, are habitually concentrated on a common purpose. It 
would have the same meaning as the word Synthesis, were it not 
that custom has limited this word to the region of intellect, whereas 
the other takes in the whole range of man’s attributes. Religion 
then consists in binding down each individual nature, and in binding 
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all individuals together ; the two things are simply two cases of one 
and the same problem. Everyone of us differs in successive moods 
from himself as much as he differs at any given moment from other 
men. The conditions of union round a fixed point are the same in 
either case. 

‘But such harmony, whether individual or collective, can never 

be fully reached in a life so complicated as that of man. Religion 
as thus defined must be looked on as the permanent ideal towards 
which the sum of man’s efforts is ever tending. His happiness and 
his worth depend on the nearness of his approach to this state of 
unity. Its gradual attainment is the best measure of true progress, 
personal or social. As man’s powers grow in every direction, it 
becomes more important to combine them: it would also become more 
difficult, were it not that in the very process of evolution there is a 
spontaneous tendency to become more amenable to discipline, as I will 
shortly explain. 
_ ©The extreme value always felt to belong to this condition of 
synthetic harmony, has fixed men’s attention on the mode of attaining 
it. This is how the word religion has been attached to the system of 
belief, whatever it might be, with which this state of unity was con- 
nected. The means have been taken for the end. Nevertheless, 
utterly antagonistic to each other as those various creeds may appear, 
Positivism shows their essential harmony, by showing how each one 
of them did its own work in its own time and place. In reality there 
is one religion and one only; it is universal, it is also final; it has 
been the goal towards which all partial and provisional constructions 
have been tending, so far as was compatible with the circumstances 
of each case. All these empirical attempts are now to be followed by 
the systematic development of the Unity of Man, for the direct and 
complete building up of which they have been the spontaneous pre- 
paration. We see then that Positivism puts an end to the mutual 
strife between all previous religions in the simplest way. Its own 
structure consists of that final purpose which is common to each one 
of them, and which they have all been instinctively pursuing. Its 
teaching could never become universal, were not its character so 
relative that, in spite of its antagonism to theology, it could prove 
deep affinity with every one of the temporary creeds capable of guiding 
any portion of Humanity. 

‘But it 1s objected that there is a grave difficulty in this very 
large extension of the term Religion. Unity is spoken of ag including 
the physical as well as the moral aspects of human nature. And, 
obviously, they are so closely connected, that there can be no real 
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harmony of that nature when they are regarded as independent. 
Are we then to look on health as part of religion? Is the science or 
-art of morals to include the science and art of medicine ? 

‘“The reply is that if these two things were disconnected, no real 
unity could exist. Their separation is due to the inadequacy of the 
latest of our provisional modes of religion, Christianity, which gained 
‘control of the soul at the cost of leaving the body to the care of 
outsiders. But in the old theocracies which presented supernatural 
religion in its most complete and durable form, no such unmeaning 
separation of soul from body is to be found. The arts of hygiene and 
medicine took their place among the functions of the priesthood. 

‘This is the natural order of things: and Positivism, the charac- 
teristic feature of which is that it embraces the whole range of truth, 
will ultimately restore and confirm it. The art and the science of 
human nature are alike indivisible; for in each aspect of the matter 
with which they deal everything is bound up in a whole. The reason 
why there is no rational treatment now of either body or soul is that 
the physician and the priest devote themselves exclusively to their 
own special domain: not to speak of the philosopher, who throughout 
‘the anarchy of modern history has been depriving the priest of his 
intellectual functions, while allowing him to retain the domain of 
the heart. 

‘Diseases of the brain, and indeed many other diseases, give 
daily proof of the failure of medical treatment when limited to the 
organs of material life. Equally evident are the inadequate efforts of 
the clergy to deal with our moral nature while disregarding its con- 
nection with the body. This unnatural and confusing separation will 
in the future not exist. The general superintendence of the art of 
healing will again become a function of the spiritual power, so soon 
.as a positive clergy has arisen, fully trained in the whole range of 
science. Indeed, it is only from the moral point of ee rules 
of health, public or private, can be effectively carried “out. No 
simpler proof of this could be given than the impotent attempts of 
physicians in civilised countries to regulate our ordinary diet, now 
‘that the old religious forms have lost their power. Habits that 
involve discomfort will seldom be adopted simply on grounds of 
individual health. These leave each man the judge of his own con- 
duct; and the sense of momentary inconvenience will often be stronger 
than that of distant and doubtful advantage. It is only by considera- 
tions higher than individual interest that we can secure, even in minor 
matters the observance of really effective rules, depending for their 
sanction on the unmistakeable force of public opinion.” 
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In the foregoing remarks the dominant problem of human life is- 
clearly set forth. Looked at on its individual side it is the problem 
of establishing such a government of man’s impulses that those of 
them which concern self-interest shall, without being crushed, be- 
rendered subordinate to those which concern the well-being of otherg 
Looked at socially, it is the problem of bringing about such agree- 
ment in the aims and purposes of men that mankind shall work 
without conflict for their attainment. 

Far off though such an ideal may seem, a calm survey of the: 
course of human history shows amidst wars and tumults and con- 
fusions of every sort a continuous approach to it. In the rudest and 
most primitive forms of religion we note the intimate union of the 
lowest and the highest of moral impulses, fear and reverence: the 
lower in subordination to the higher, but supplying it with the 
intensity which it would otherwise lack. In the common object of 
veneration, be it the Sky of the Chinese, the Greek Zeus, the Hebrew 
Jehovah, the Christian and Mahommedan God, we find the force that 
subdues rebellious passions, and that unites nations in strong and 
durable bonds. 

The history of religion is the central element in the history of 
man. Changes of opinion, proceeding by a fixed law which Comte 
was the first to reveal, change its outward garb but leave its essential 
nature untouched, except that the end aimed at, the moral unity of 
man, is more and more nearly reached. In the future, as in the past, 
men will recognise a power above themselves, a power to which their 
own nature is akin, a power to which they owe all that lifts them 
above the beasts of prey, and to which it is their highest happiness to 
devote the service of their lives. The change in men’s conceptions of 
this power, the transition from God to Humanity is a change of 
portentous moment; but it leaves the core of the matter where it was 
from the beginning. Hero-worship and the service of Man have 
always been the germinal principles of true religion; and the husks. 
which hid them from view have been now for centuries tending to 
disappear. 

This is one answer to the many objectors who taunt Positivists with 
their small numbers and slow progress. Comte invented no new 
religion. He simply detached the fundamental principles of religion 
from the infinite variety of forms in which they had been wrapped, © 
and concentrated attention on their principles and on the purpose to 
be served by them. He invented religion as much and as little as. 
Newton invented gravitation or Franklin electricity. He showed 
what it was: where it was to be found: how its work was to be done. 
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It follows from this that he brought the various forms of religion 
together in a way that to no former generation could have seemed 
possible. If professorships of religion have been lately founded in 
many HKuropean universities, if Christian institutions like the Society 
of Biblical Archeology, or the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge publish works in which something like justice is done to the 
great religions of the East, if representatives of the religions of the 
world are to meet in Chicago to discuss their points of union and 
divergence, these are some of the many results of Comte’s work. 

The immense majority of the population of Western Europe, and 
of America, North and South, still calls itself Christian. The word is 
used no doubt in very different senses, and some of these melt into 
utter vagueness. The difference between a Roman Catholic and an 
Unitarian is enormous. Even with orthodox Christians, belief is not 
often deep enough or fervid enough to mould their lives to a 
righteous course in defiance of self-interest, to induce them to forego 
a great marriage or a profitable bargain at the bidding of principle 
Large deductions must be made for personal motives of every sort, for 
the premium on hypocrisy implied in the very existence of a State- 
paid Church, for the influence of traditional prejudice, family 
pressure, class feeling, obscurantism, Philistinism and the whole > 
atmosphere of common-place, by which so many of us are kept within 
the beaten paths of formalism and routine. 

But that much of the best and purest enthusiasm in this 
and other countries, much of its elevation of character, of its 
saintliest devotion, of its spirit of martyrdom, of its willingness 
to spend leisure, strength and life itself in the service of 
Man, is still bound up with theological belief, it seems to me 
that a man must be blind not to acknowledge. It will not do to 
pass by such types of character as mystical. There are mystics 
and mystics; some it may be absorbed in thoughts of personal 
salvation; others who have shown themselves among the noblest of 
the servants of men. Our calendar contains the names of Buddha, 
Monica, Geneviéve, Francis of Assisi, Catharine of Siena, Elizabeth 
of Hungary, Thomas 4 Kempis, Bunyan, Fénelon, and last and best 
known in our own history, of the great founder of the Society of 
Friends. 

The truth in this matter is summed up in one of the last works 
~which Comte lived to write, his ‘‘ Appeal to Conservatives.”” Under 
-this title Comte included much more than is commonly understood. 
He addressed all people of practical good sense and good will who 
desired to see the fundamental institutions of society preserved, and 
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who adhered to old dogmas because they did not see any new ones. 
with the efficacy of which they were satisfied. In this remarkable 
work, written unfortunately in the abstract and unattractive style 
which has deterred so many readers, Comte put forward the idea of a 
League, or at least a practical understanding, between men of all sects 
and parties who could be called religious, with the view of combating 
irreligion in all its forms. Religion is of corse understood in the 
comprehensive sense already explained. Religious men, in Comte’s: 
meaning, were those who had before them an unselfish purpose 
governing their life, controlling and stimulating their feelings, 
guiding their thoughts, inspiring their activity. ‘Every nature,’” 
says Comte, “penetrated with the urgent need of placing moral 
above political solutions, and of regarding industrial progress as 
secondary to the culture of the heart, may—whatever his or her creed 
may be—take part in religious reconstruction.” ‘Such natures, 
placing the end above the means, will appreciate the power and the 
value of the impulse towards universal religion to which in the 
midst of our extraordinary anarchy, Positivism has given rise.” 
Enough has been said to show the identity of the expression, 
Moral Hygiene with the word Religion when rightly understood: 
and to justify the saying which to superficial readers has seemed a 
paradox, that Man tends and will ever tend to become more and. 
more religious. J. H. Bripazs. 


MODERN PILGRIMAGES. 


Mvcu attention is now being bestowed on the revived practice of 
organized visits to historic scenes ; and several educational bodies. 
have lately been arranging such collective acts of commemoration and 
study. As pilgrimages proper (apart from those of Catholic pilgrims) 
have long been a special feature in the practice of Positivist bodies ; 
and, as in our view, a Pilgrimage differs essentially from a Cook’s. 
Tour, I will take the opportunity of describing what our groups have 
done in that way, and what we mean by a Pilgrimage. 

In the first place, a Pilgrimage with Positivists is always a real 
commemoration of some worthy servant of Humanity, and its main 
purpose is to deepen the sense of reverence, and widen our under-. 
standing of the services of some great life. It is truly a religious act, 
and it is also an educational instrument. It is therefore essentially 
“a service” in itself; it almost necessarily implies an address or- 
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discourse to give point to the feelings of veneration, and to develop 
and illustrate the historical lessons enforced. As the Catholic Pilgrim 
keeps as a festival St. Paul’s day or St. Lawrence’s day, and visits 
the tombs or the footprints of martyrs and apostles, so the Positivist 
visits at Stratford the birth-place and grave of Shakespeare, and 
listens to the story of his life and chants the songs he loved. The 
feeling is really the same. And, if in the Positivist Pilgrimage there 
are no sackcloth and ashes, no penitential psalms, no genuflexions or 
osculations, but on the contrary, frank enjoyment of beautiful scenes 
and joyous gathering in a friendly meeting—the difference is due to 
the far wider and more human form that religion takes in the Positi- 
vist scheme than in any superhuman and theological religion. It is 
obvious that, with the infinite roll of Humanity before us, a Positivist 
Pilgrimage is a thing far more broad, sociable, instructive, and joyous 
than it can be to any votary of another world. But all this is totally 
different from a Cook’s Tour or a Bank Holiday trip. 

Positivist Pilgrimages began in France almost from the time of 
Comte’s death. Indeed he himself instituted his own solitary weekly 
pilgrimage to the grave of his beloved friend. From the day of 
Comte’s death in 1857 until now, his followers have been wont to 
make genuine pilgrimage to his grave, and now to that of his 
principal colleagues; and this takes systematic form on the Sth 
September, the anniversary of his death. M. Laffitte soon began to 
organise historical Pilgrimages to the birth-place, residence, or tomb 
of some great name in thought or action, in and near Paris. And 
our Newton Hall body may claim to have developed the practice in 
an even more systematic manner. For ten years we have now carried 
on a series of Pilgrimages having a double object the commemoration 
of great men, and the giving a vivid interest in history. On each 
visit, a discourse is given by some selected speaker on the life, work, 
character, and services of some chosen hero, over whose bones we are 
standing, or within sight of his birth-place or home. Such an 
address is a combination of sermon, biography, and historical lecture 
and it leads itself to every mode of religious reverence, and of 
practical study. It is surprising how well the Positivist scheme 
contributes to this large treatment. Sometimes we visit a church, an 
abbey, a palace, a ruin, a site, it may be a gallery of antiquities or of 
pictures. Sometimes the commemoration takes a musical or even a 
dramatic form, sometimes a pictorial or antiquarian aspect. But the 
essence of it is always reverent commemoration of a great benefactor 
of mankind, plus systematic study of his life and character. 

The list of those whose work we have studied on the sacred spots 
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covered by their memory, or wherein their bones are laid, is curiously 
long. It comprises Alfred, Cromwell, Milton, Bacon, Harvey, 
William ITI, Penn, Shakespeare, Fox, Bunyan, De Foe, Newton, 
Locke, Goldsmith, Harvey, Halley, Darwin, and many others. The 
longer journeys were to Stratford-on-Avon, to Paris, to Oxford, 
Cambridge, Canterbury, Winchester, Salisbury, some of these visits 
extending over several days. Frequent visits were also made to the 
Abbey, the Tower, the Temple, the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, the South Kensington Museum, the National Portrait Gallery, 
the Natural History Museum, Dulwich College, and the Museum of 
the College of Surgeons. At each of these, some great name or 
names in philosophy, art, science, or politics, were chosen for com- 
memoration, and a lecture given in sight of their works or in presence 
of their relics. 

I cannot pretend to be more impressionable than my neighbours; 
but I confess that I have felt a fresh glow of gratitude and admiration 
for the mighty dead, when under the trees at Horton, where Milton’s 
early life was passed, we read ‘‘ Comus’’ in parts; when at Stratford 
we listened to the fine discourse of Mr. Vernon Lushington, stcod over . 
the poet’s grave, joined in the service of his parish church, heard the 
songs from his plays by Anne Hathaway’s cottage or under the woods 
of Charlcote; when at Winchester we followed up the footprints of 
Alfred, and spoke of his perfect life: when at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Canterbury, or in Paris, we visited spots consecrated by the memory 
of a long series of great men; when in our annual visit to Westminster 
Abbey, we speak of the dead whose bones lie there, or whose 
deeds are associated with its records and monuments. These 
visits are real Pilgrimages—true acts of religious commemo- 
ration, quite as sincere and heartfelt as the Duke of Norfolk’s 
Pilgrimages to Rome and Lourdes.” It may be that we have 
no need of mourning dress, or rosaries, groans, tears, and 
masereres. We certainly enjoy the noliday, the lovely groves and 
gardens, the Cathedrals, the palaces, the galleries we visit with frank 
and unrestrained delight in beautiful things as such. But a human 
Religion combines all this, as Greeks and Orientals have ever done, 
along with genuine reverence: and we add a scientific interest in 
serious history. Our Pilgrimages have always been planned on a 
thoroughly popular and simple basis, the business arrangements being 
admirably carried out by Messrs. Cook. The total cost has been from 
5s. to 8s. per diem for the longer expeditions, such as Paris, Stratford, 
Oxford, and Cambridge; and from 1s. to 3s. for the shorter journeys 
of a single day. Upwards of eighty persons went to Stratford ; and 
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some of the London visits have comprised even more. Men, women, 
and children have joined ; and persons of all professions, from judges 
and professors to tailors and seamstresses. 

I have nothing but good-will for a holiday-trip of any kind, even 
if it be only Harry and Harriet on donkeys at Hampstead Heath, 
or ‘the missus and the baby” on a Gravesend steamboat; and I 
frankly admit that a crowded third-class carriage on August Bank 
Holiday is apt to be hot, and the temperance inn at a market-town is 
apt to get stuffy. But a random holiday trip, a mere excursion ‘‘ to 
spend a happy day” cannot be made into a Pilgrimage, nor be 
worthy of the serious efforts of cultivated men and women—unless it 
has some definite motive as its inspiration behind it, which our 
Newton Hall Pilgrimages have always. A visit to the British 
Museum, to Hampton Court, or even to Florence, is a very good and 
pleasant thing, if it be well conducted and planned ; and much may 
be learned from it, if it be led by competent guides. But a Cook’s 
Tour, even if personally conducted by M.A.’s, M.P.’s, and Professors, 
will remain a Tour, and cannot be properly described as a Pilgrimage. 
It is a very good thing, and by all means should be encouraged. But 
romping—if not horse-play and beer—will press it close, and a holiday 
jaunt it will remain, with a tendency to the Bean-feast rather than 
the lecture. The belief and the practice of the Religion of Humanity 
alone can make a modern Pilgrimage. 

- Not a word that I have written has any kind of aim to discourage 
holiday tours of any sort; and the more of history, of biography, and 
of art that can be put into a holiday tour the better. But how vastly 
must the best holiday tour remain inferior, both as inspiration and as 
education, to a Greek gathering at Olympia, Delphi, or Eleusis; to a 
medieval pilgrimage to J eqysalem, Rome, Assisi, or Canterbury ; 
to a Musulman pilgrimage to Mecca; or a Hindoo pilgrimage to 
Benares. But all this and more is realised in a Positivist pilgrimage 
to Winchester or to Stratford, where still sleep the two greatest of 
Englishmen, in the spots where a large part of their lives were passed. 
Positivism in this, as in other things, comes back to this truth—that 
all great things require as their inspiration some genuine religious 
idea—and that the truly religious idea is based on reverence for 
Humanity and all her worthy servants. Freperic Harrison. 
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THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE MIDDLEMAN. 


ee ieee 


LG 
In analysing the functions of the Capitalist we may consider him 
(1) as owner of capital, (2) as organiser, and (3) as man of business, 
that is to say as possessing a knowledge of markets—a knowledge 
both how to buy and how to sell to advantage. 

It is evident that capital is an indispensable factor in industry, 
and all economists are agreed that capital is the result of saving; 
indeed, one of the conditions of progress is the ever increasing amount 
of the nation’s capital. Mr. Giffen, in his evidence before the Labour 
Commission, puts the savings of Great Britain at £240,000,000 per 
annum. Of this not more than £20,000,000 is contributed by the 
working classes, including their contributions to Friendly Societies 
and amounts invested in furniture. Thus it is evident that for the 
continued increase in the national capital we depend upon the capi- 
talist class. This I hold is as it should be; for I have only a limited 
sympathy with the gospel which is continually urging the working 
classes to save out of their restricted incomes. Let it be remarked, 
however, that the working class, although it saves little, adds enor- 
mously to the population. It is necessary to produce an equation 
between these two factors capital and population, and in a rough 
unconscious way it is produced. If it be asked how we are to provide 
for an ever increasing population, one of the answers is to point to 
£220,000,000 added to the capital of the country by the capitalist 
class. But although individuals save, Governments—national or 
municipal—do not. They are all amongst the greatest of spendthrifts. 
Although the debt of the London County Council is relatively small, 
nevertheless the greater part of its present income is consumed in 
paying interest on it. Thus the socialist councillor, let him declaim 
against the capitalist class as he will, cannot start upon his inde- 
pendent career without first coming, cap in hand, to that same class, 
saying, “Lend us of your savings, we have none.” No doubt the 
County Council can borrow so long as there is a capitalist class to 
save. But what is to happen when the ideal of the Socialist is reached 
and that class is destroyed? Does anyone believe in the appearance 
of democratic governments that will be as solicitous to save as they 
are now to spend? Yet without that continuous operation there will 
be no progress either in the way of providing for increased numbers 
or for raising the average earnings of labour. 
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It is, however, in the organisation of industry that the differences 
between governmental and private authority is most marked. It ig 
assumed that in all private enterprise the capitalist has a strong 
personal interest in the success or failure of the concern. Even in 
joint stock companies the articles of association usually require that 
the directors shall hold a certain quantity of stock or shares. In the 
case of large undertakings the sum reaches several thousands. On 
the other hand, it is assumed that in all governmental affairs the 
committee of management has absolutely no pecuniary interest in the 
affairs. Here is a profound difference, and no less profoundly different 
are the consequences. From his strong personal interest the capitalist 
is greatly concerned in the economical and efficient conduct of 
business; he tolerates no useless hands, and he endeavours to see 
that all employés are fully occupied during the hours of business. 
Again, he endeavours to prevent all waste; in the language of 
business, he keeps a sharp eye on the trade expenses. This is not 
necessarily prejudicial to the workers. Good wages are for the most 
part paid by profitable concerns ; and profitable business is impossible 
where two men are employed to do the work of one, and there is a 
general reign of indifference and waste. Now when we turn to 
Governmental affairs we usually find that there is a lot of “red 
tape’”’. People cannot understand why, when they want a simple 
thing done, they are chased from pillar to post. I do not blame this 
routine. I have no doubt Governments find it necessary in order to 
keep some control over their affairs. But it all implies labour and, 
from an ordinary commercial point of view, unnecessary expense. 
What an employer would determine on his own authority in a few 
minutes is often a matter of lengthy communications and consultations 
in a Government office. It is on this ground that I emphatically deny 
one of the common assumptions of the Socialist. His contention is 
that the profits of capital are all ‘‘ wrung out of labour.” It is not 
so. A large part of those profits depend upon the capitalist’s efficient 
organisation. If this be not so, how are we to account for the fact 
that there are plenty of private ship-builders on the Tyne and the 
Clyde able to build ships as cheaply as any Government, to pay their 
workmen quite as well, and yet to show a good dividend ? 

One other important difference is to be noted. The private capita- 
list, as a rule, is trained for his post, whereas Government and 
Municipal committees in democratic countries depend upon the chances 
of an election. Let us suppose that the County Council appoints an 
able chairman to its committee of works. Can it keep him there? 
Not at all. He may lose his seat because he has unpopular views. 
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about vaccination or woman suffrage! Fancy Sir E. Watkin losing 
his chairmanship of a great railway company on such grounds as 
these. The whole commercial world would shake with laughter. It 
is from these continual changes that government by public committee 
tends to become government by a set of permanent officials working 
under rules and regulations; in other words, the reign of ‘red tape.” 

Turning to the third qualification—the capitalist as man of busi- 
ness, and let me say I use this expression to cover a multitude of 
operations, of which I shall only refer to one or two. I mean by it 
chiefly, a knowledge of markets, both as to where goods can be 
advantageously bought, and where they can be in like manner sold. 
In these respects Government officials can seldom compare with the 
city merchant, and the reason is very simple. A good deal of this 
knowledge is secret. A man who has found a good market in which 
to buy does not proclaim it upon the housetops, he keeps the informa- 
tion to himself, and possibly enters into a mutual undertaking with 
the manufacturer. In the same way the prices and terms of sale are 
not disclosed to rivals. Again, there are manufacturers who have 
special patented machinery, which is kept under lock and key. But 
take another point. Let us suppose that a man of no great means 
hits upon a new invention. Of course, as an idea, it is worth nothing 
to him or anyone else. Accordingly he goes to some established 
house of business and explains his invention and requirements. Let 
us suppose that the capitalist agrees to take up the invention, and 
enters into terms with its originator. Now the fact that the house is 
an established one means that it has clients all over the kingdom, 
and possibly all over the world, and accordingly they are all advised 
of the new production. The capitalist also provides the funds for 
taking out a patent, and possibly for advertising. Think for a moment 
what must be the effect to a newspaper to be taken up and ‘pushed ”’ 
by such an organisation as W. H. Smith and Son! As a result of the 
operations I have described, let us suppose that orders come rolling 
in. We have now to deal with the artisan. His part is to make the 
goods with materials and machinery supplied to him according to a 
prescribed pattern. It may be that our supposed invention is a 
success, and consequently there is plenty of work and good profits. 
How extravagant, how preposterous, is the language of the socialistic 
school, which ascribes the whole of both to the labourer, which styles 
him the ‘ producer,” and denounces the capitalist as a tyrant or an 
incubus! Instead of a new invention it may be that we have to deal 
with an important contract, which the capitalist has obtained by much 
thought and ingenuity. Again there is work, and possibly profit, all 
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of course, to be ascribed to the artisan, ‘the producer.’’ The work- 
man’s ideas are too often bounded by the workshop. He sees the 
work; yes, and regularly he receives his wages. But only a few have 
any idea of the powers of administration by which, year by year, the 
stream of both is maintained. 

The distinction between producer and distributor seems to me 
utterly useless from a social point of view, although I do not deny 
there may be some use in having the population tabulated in that 
way for statistical purposes. What is the use of telling me there is 
coal at Newcastle and concentrating all attention on the work of the - 
miner? I want the coal in my cellar, and I am equally thankful to 
all the agencies by which I get it there. Look at the workmen in 
his position of consumer. He buys bread for a little over one penny 
per lb., the wheat for which was grown in America, meat for 4d. or 
5d. per lb. reared in New Zealand, and tea for 1d. or 2d. per oz. 
grown in Ceylon. That he can do this and buy in small quantities. 
suited to his income, he owes to the energies of a number of middle- 
men. 

It is deserving of notice that the Works Committee of the County 
Council is entirely composed of members of the Progressive party. 
A proposal was made to add the Duke of Norfolk and some other 
‘‘Moderates”’, but they all declined to serve. Apparently his grace 
has no wish to go into the bricks and mortar line, and as one of his 
party remarked to me ‘‘it will be the Board of Works all over again.” 
Yes! where there is weak control, corruption is very liable to appear ; 
and control is certain to be weak if men make themselves responsible 
for a vast number of matters as to which they have no real knowledge. 
It was not proved, I believe, that any of the members of the late 
Board were corrupt, although there was plenty of corruption amongst 
the officials. The members no doubt attended the Oommittee 
meetings asked a question or two, and signed the papers placed 
before them. If anyone supposes that a capitalist conducts his 
business in this way he is much mistaken. As a general rule the 
capitalist is himself the best judge of the value of the goods in which 
he deals. I think the Duke of Norfolk showed a wise discretion 
in not entrusting his honour to the keeping of others, and they do 
this who make themselves responsible for public expenditure in 
matters which they do not understand. 

In concluding these observations on the action of the County 
Council in its relation to middlemen, I should be sorry to have it 
supposed that I am antipathetic to the claims of labour or to the 
Progressive party ; quite the contrary. In claiming an adequate wage 
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-and reasonable hours I am firmly on the side of the labourer, although 
I doubt if penal enactments will do much in securing these things. It 
is because of the mischievous effects of false theories, that I have 
endeavoured to prove what I conceive to be the necessary and 
permanent functions of the capitalist. As to the Progressive party, 
if it saddles us with a vast organisation and a number of costly and 
unremunerative works—to say nothing as to the appearance of a 
“ job”’—depend upon it the days of its ascendency will be numbered. 
Rosert G. Hemser. 


P A,B, AsG, Re Am Bela Se, 


Tue offer of the Cape Government to lend £200,000 to New South 
Wales has furnished the text for many gushing articles in our 
Imperialist journals. It may be regarded as a specimen of the 
bounce which Mr. Cecil Rhodes finds so effectual for loosening the 
purse-strings of the British public. The offer was a perfectly safe 
one, being certain to be declined, if only because the ludicrous 
amount would have been a mere drop in the bucket of Australian 
indebtedness. The Cape has quite enough to do to pay its own 
way. With a white population of 376,000 it has a public debt of 
£25,000,000, almost the whole of which has been piled up in the 
last twenty years. Its revenue in 1891 (the latest year for which 
the statistics are given in the ‘‘Statesman’s Year Book ”’) was 
£5,557,019 and its expenditure £6,436,007. If the New South Wales 
Government had taken Mr. Rhodes at his word he would no doubt 
have borrowed the £200,000 here, and perhaps a little more while he 
was about it. Can colonial governments accommodate one another in 
this way without consulting their parliaments ? 


* * * * 


It is idle to expect that the Unionists will hesitate to offer every 
form and degree of obstruction to the Home Rule Bill. They have 
declared that this is their intention. They cannot be blind to the 
fatal discredit they are bringing on the Parlivmentary form of govern- 
ment. But they deliberately choose to accept this consequence and there 
is no more to be said. Only, as they make no pretence of desiring to 
improve the Bill, why does the Government keep up the farce of meet- 
ing their amendments with argument, and even occasionally accepting 
them? I am afraid there is only one explanation. Mr. Gladstone 
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being a good talker loves talking for talking’s sake. In order to 
expedite the Bill silence has been imposed on the Liberal rank and 
file. The rule has been accepted with an obedience which does them 
much credit. But the use Mr. Gladstone has made of this self-denying 
ordinance on the part of his followers, has been to give the fullest 
indulgence to his own propensity to diffuse and diseursive argumenta- 
tion. He will not hear of any attempt to fix a limit to the Committee 
stage which affords him endless opportunities for talking. 


The Unionists pretend that their interminable amendments are 
enlightening the country as to the possibilities of mischief contained 
in the Bill. But no one reads the debates which, indeed, are hardly 
reported except in the Zimes. As the Lords are to throw out the 
Bill in any case, no one cares much in what shape it gets to them. 
When the country has been consulted on its principles and has 
returned a majority pledged to them, it will become useful and 
interesting to discuss the details, but not till then. What we want 
settled now are the main principles on which we are to take our 
stand at the next general election, particularly as regards the Ninth 
Clause. These should be determined by the Liberal leaders after 
consultation with their parliamentary supporters, whose opinions should 
be ascertained, not on the floor of the House, but individually or in 


party conclave. 


To most of the amendments to the third and fourth clauses one 
and the same answer was due, and no other should have been given. 
If Home Rule means anything it means that the Irish people shall be 
at liberty, on all subjects concerning themselves alone, to do what 
they think wise and right, even if the English people think it foolish 
and wrong. Indeed, the Nationalists might well have objected to 
the fourth clause itself. For, to prohibit them from establishing and 
endowing a Church is unjust and insulting, and, coming as the 
prohibition does, from a country with an established and endowed 


Church, it is shameless. 
% # % % 


While Protestant Unionists insist that Home Rule will mean Rome 
Rule, Catholic Unionists, headed by the Duke of Norfolk, are warning 
their co-religionists that it will mean democratic hostility to the Pope. 
Both these forecasts cannot be correct. There can be no doubt that 
the Duke’s comes nearest the truth. In many of the Nationalists, and 
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those not the least influential, there is a deep-seated jealousy of 
ecclesiastical dictation. This party, with the aid of the Protestants, 
will have no difficulty in obtaining the upper hand. 

oe 


I generally find myself in agreement with Mr. Labouchere, both 
as to justice and expediency, in his views upon international policy. 
I was the more astonished at a suggestion lately made in Truth that 
Germany should be allowed to annex Holland as a compensation for 
restoring Alsace-Lorraine to France. Though one of the smallest, 
Holland is one of the most respectable States in Europe. To the 
heroic resistance of Holland the deliverance of Europe from the 
menacing preponderance first of Philip II. and afterwards of 
Louis XIV. was largely due. Why should this peaceful, inoffensive 
and happy people be handed over to the brutal gripe of Prussian 
officials and drill-sergeants? Though I condemn every war which 
England has undertaken in my time I am not for peace at any price. 
Along with other Positivists I advocated assistance to France in 1870; 
and, however ineffectual our interposition might be, I should be 
ashamed if we maintained a dishonourable neutrality while Holland 
was made the victim of a crime more odious than the partition of 
Poland. Epitor. 


NOUR EU Ss 


The Sunday Meetings at Newton Hall are suspended until the first Sunday in 
October, when Mr. Frederic Harrison will commence a course of lectures. During 
the summer there will be the usual visits to places of interest, and to the tombs of 
persons commemorated in the Posrrrvist CALENDAR :— 


Saturday, July 8.—St. Albans (Bacon), under the direction of Mr. F. W. 
Bockett. Special cheap train leaves Moorgate Street Station (G.N.R.), at 2.15 p.m. 


(fare, 2s. return); King’s Cross at 2.40 p.m. (fare, 1s. 9d.) Returning from St. 
Albans at 8.20 p.m. 


F Saturday, July 15.—The Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, under the direction of Dr. Fitzpatrick. Meet at the Museum at 3.30 p.m. 


Saturday, July 29.—The Natural History Museum, South Kensington, also: 
under the direction of Dr. Fitzpatrick. Meet in the Central Hall at 3.30 p.m. 


The Postrrvist Socrery (for Men only) meets for conversation on the last 
Friday in every month at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject for 
July 28, ‘Emigration and Immigration.’’ Opened by Mr. Beesly. 


The publication of the POSITIVIST REVIEW has been trans- 
ferred from Messrs, Reeves and Turner to Mr. William Reeves, 185, 
Fleet Street, E.C., from whom also can be obtained other Positivist 
publications hitherto sold by Messrs, Reeves and Turner. 


London: A. Bonnur, Printer, 34 Bouyerie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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[Preceded by the reading of Bacon’s Essay on ‘‘ Death.” | 


Amone the many differences between Positivism and Christianity, 
this, I think, is not the least worthy of notice: that while the 
Christian is exhorted to fix his contemplation as much as possible on 
Death—that is to say, his own death—the Positivist is taught to 
direct it to the Dead, that is, to the great company among whom he 
himself is not yet numbered. The first is essentially a selfish pre- 
occupation. The second is eminently social. The Christian was 
taught to keep Death before his eyes—to regard Life solely as a 
preparation for Death. Death was, in fact, the end of Life, not merely 
in the sense of being its termination but as the goal to which it was 
directed. The good man, it was assumed, would look forward to it 
with longing. ‘‘ Having a desire,” says St. Paul, “to depart and be 
with Christ, which is far better.’ He was to cultivate the habit of 
not caring for the ties and interests which, according to the spon- 
taneous promptings of human nature, bind him to life. His mind 
was to be fixed on the crown of glory which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, would give him at the last day. His fate would then depend 
not on the way he had lived, but on the way he had died. The thief on 
the cross goes straight to paradise because his heart has undergone 
the all-important change, and has been in a state pleasing to God at 
the last moment. Hamlet will not strike the avenging blow while his 
uncle is on his knees, lest he should send him to heaven. Men were 
urged to be always on the watch against sin because none could know 
how near his end might be. For pious souls the most powerful spring 
of action might be the Love of God; but to work on the ordinary run 
of men the preacher trusted most to constant insistence on the joys of 
heaven and the pains of hell. And as it was appointed unto all men 
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once to die, and after that the judgment, they were exhorted to keep 
the thought of Death always present to their minds. ‘‘ Happy is he,” 
says A’Kempis, ‘“‘that always hath the hour of his death before his 
eyes. When it is morning think thou mayest die before night. And 
when evening comes, dare not to promise thyself the next morning.” 

It is fair to say that this language is not prominent in the New 
Testament. You will find there little or nothing about meditation on 
Death ; perhaps because the writers of those books were looking for 
the coming of Christ in their life time. But if we look to the devo- 
tional writers, whether Catholic or Protestant, we shall find that they 
considered meditation on Death to be one of the most indispensable of 
religious exercises. 

Now I daresay when I was reading that essay of Bacon it struck 
many of you how entirely he ignored that aspect of Death which to 
A’Kempis seemed the only aspect of any importance. It is dismissed 
in one sentence that sounds very like a sneer. Death, he thinks, is 
dreaded, not because of the judgment to follow, but because we are 
completely in the dark as to what will follow; precisely what Hamlet 
says. ‘This natural dread, says Bacon, has been increased by ‘‘tales”’ ; 
in other words, by the teachings of Christianity, though he does not 
venture to say so plainly. In the last two sentences of the essay he 
points out the only real sources of tranquility and happiness for the 
dying. The first is to be able to feel that life has been put to good 
uses; the other, that death will draw a veil over our defects, and 
that we shall be remembered by those we leave behind with more 
indulgence and tenderness than when we were alive. Bacon, after 
his usual fashion, throws out this thought in a brief, pregnant, and 
concentrated shape, and does not trouble himself to expand it to its 
full meaning and consequences. That he leaves to his readers, 
proudly secure that any thought which he has clothed in his language 
so stately and so graceful, will arrest attention and set others thinking. 
If we ponder it we shall find that, in thrusting aside the theological 
view of death, his bright intellect was led at once to regard it in the 
Positive spirit. It may be very “holy and religious,” he says, to 
contemplate it ‘as the wages of sin and passage to another world” ; 
but, regarded from the human point of view, it is the beginning of the 
subjective life, a life not in another world but in this; not in the 
company of angels or devils, but in the hearts of those who mourn 
our loss and cherish our memory. Zxtinctus amabitur. 

As indicating the spirit in which each individual should look 
forward to his own death, these concluding aphorisms of Bacon really 
leave little to be desired. They sum up the grounds which can 
enable us to await with calmness the unavoidable fatality. We shall 
have peace of mind in proportion as we can look back on a well-spent 
life, and look forward to an affectionate enshrinement in the hearts 
of those who have known us. 

But important as this aspect of Death is, we have to consider it 
to-day from another and still more important point of view. Our 
minds are to dwell, not on the subjective life which awaits ourselves, 
but on those who have already passed into that form of existence : 
not on Death but on the Dead; on the Dead whom we have ourselves 
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known and loved in intimate personal relation; on the Dead with 
whom we have not been in personal contact, but whose services we 
can distinguish and gratefully commemorate; and lastly, on that 
unnumbered multitude whose names have passed into oblivion, but 
whose services live on for ever in the life of Humanity. 

The Worship of the Dead is no arbitrary creation of Auguste 
Comte. Were it so, there would be no reasonable hope of making 
it general and perpetual. It is, in truth, an institution deeply rooted 
in our nature. We find it at the very birth of religion, as far back 
as we can trace the manners of primeval man. All religions, except 
Monotheism, have taken pains to cultivate it, as eminently moralising 
in its influence. How could it do otherwise than make for morality, 
springing as it does from some of the finest and purest of the human 
feelings—love, gratitude, veneration? Even Monotheism, in its 
Catholic form, made some concession to this spontaneous demand. 
The Bible said, ‘‘ Thou shalt worship thy God Jehovah, and him only 
shalt thou serve.”’ The Church, wiser than the book, selected a 
certain number of the Dead, called them “Saints,” and permitted and 
even enjoined their worship. With the Reformation came a more 
strict and consistent Monotheism, but at the same time dryer and 
less suited to human nature. The worship of Saints, the most healthy, 
the most useful, the most popular part of Catholicism, was declared 
sinful, and men were bidden to confine their veneration to a Being of 
whom they knew nothing, and whose very existence was incompre- 
hensible. Here then we have a revolt from the religious habits of 
the race during untold ages. In its extremest form this revolt has 
extended over little more than three centuries, and has prevailed in a 
portion only of Christendom. Well, Positivism satisfies the older, the 
more permanent, the more universal sentiment. It encourages and 
systematises the Worship of the Dead. 

But in reviving the term ‘‘ Worship,” as applied to Humanity, 
and especially to that portion of Humanity (by far the larger portion) 
which has ceased to have any objective existence, we have to encounter 
some misconceptions and prejudices. The word ‘‘ Worship,” like the 
word “Religion,” from having been so long associated with theologism 
is thought to have an essentially theological signification; and this 
although everybody is constantly using it in non-theological senses. 
What does ‘“‘ Worship” really mean? It means nothing but the 
expression of reverence, by words or acts, for a worthy object. When 
that reverence is shown towards the greatest and most beneficent 
power we know, the power in which we live and move and have our 
being, the power to which we owe everything, and without which we 
feel that we should individually be little above the lower animals, 
I say when reverence is shown towards that power, it is properly 
called not merely Worship but Religious Worship. In the belief of 
the Christian that power is an imaginary Being whom he calls God. 
The reverence he shows to his God is therefore quite properly called 
Religious Worship. But in the same way the reverence which we 
express towards the Dead, either by public words or acts, or by 
private pouring out of the soul, is also properly called Religious 
Worship, because the Dead are the chief constituent of the greatest 
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and most beneficent power we know, Humanity. It is one thing to 
say that all expression of reverence for a God is Worship. It is quite 
another thing to say that all Worship is expression of reverence for a 
God. Yet it is only by treating those two quite different propositions 
as equivalent that our claim to use the word Worship can be denied. 

However, after all, what concerns us most is not the word ‘¢ wor- 
ship” but the thing to which we apply it. Let us consider it to-day 
not so much with the object of vindicating our right to the word. 
The word will be of no use to us if we have not got the thing. And if 
we have the thing, if we really feel'this veneration, gratitude, and 
love, if it prompts us to expression, and if the expression again 
intensifies the feeling, little does it matter by what name we call it. 

We have often insisted here on the obligation that lies upon us to 
acknowledge the debt which we owe to Humanity and to the great 
types who have been her most conspicuous organs. And I suspect 
that many of us have felt discouragement and self-reproach because 
our gratitude and veneration were not as warm and heart-felt as we 
know they ought to be, because they fell not only short, but so very 
far short of the similar feelings which we entertain for the closer and 
narrower circle of our deceased relations and friends. We must not 
be discouraged. The contrast is no reproach to us. The narrower 
feeling will always be more intense than the wider. It is on the 
narrower feeling that I wish particularly to dwell to-day. We must 
walk before we can run, and creep before we can walk. All religion 
is a matter of training. Private worship is a training for public 
worship. Comte has pointed out that men could not begin by loving 
Humanity or even Country. They began by love of the Family, 
of the Tribe, of the City. And the man who now thinks that he can 
love and behave well to his country, when he does not love and 
behave well to his family, will find that he has deceived himself. 

Still more is this true of love and gratitude to the Dead. For love 
of the living family may in certain cases conflict with love of country, 
and cause men to fail in duty to the larger society. But though our 
feelings towards our own dead may and will be warmer than towards 
the great heroes of our race, yet there can be no conflict between the 
two. The more we cultivate the narrower and closer feeling the more 
capable shall we become of the feeling which is wider and more 
remote. What is this narrower feeling? It is the grateful and 
affectionate remembrance of the mother whose sweet smile is our 
earliest recollection, who enfolded us in loving arms, nursed us in 
sickness, comforted our childish sorrows, and taught us the first 
lessons of right and wrong; of the father who laboured for us and 
for her, and watched over us till we were able to face the rough 
world for ourselves ; of one, it may be, yet dearer, gone for ever 
from our side. I say the man who cherishes these memories, who 
not only dwells on them when they arise spontaneously in his mind, 
but systematically evokes and cultivates them, will find that they 
lend a purifying force, that they help him against evil, nerve him 
to all duty, public as well as private, render him gentler and more 
affectionate to those whom death has spared ; in short, make him a 
better man. 
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The Christian—especially the Christian woman—when all other 
reasons for believing in the existence of a God are shown to be of no 
force, falls back on her personal experience. She has lifted up her 
soul in prayer, and she has found help. She has risen from her 
knees strengthened and comforted, ready to do and suffer whatever 
lies before her. We, whose object of worship is not imaginary, but 
as real as our own existence, can also appeal to precisely the same 
personal experience, without having to take refuge in any mystery 
for its explanation. Prayer to the Dead is the outpouring of 
love, gratitude and veneration; the aspiration and the invocation 
taking, it may be, even the form of spoken words. I appeal to all 
who have resorted to it whether it has not brought precisely the same 
comfort and help which the Christian obtains by prayer to his God. 
To pray to God, it is necessary to believe in him, to fear him, and to 
love him. But to a large and increasing number of persons this is 
impossible. ven if they think it probable that there is a God they 
feel that they neither know nor can know anything about him. 

But the departed ones are no fiction of our imagination. Our 
knowledge of them is no blind guess work. The remembrance of 
their affection, their helpfulness, their patience with our infirmities, 
their sympathy with our sorrows, their gladness at our joy, the trust 
they reposed in us, the unselfish service which they lavished on us— 
all this rises up before us and warms our hearts. Some can look 
back on more than one such guardian angel. Few and unhappy are 
those to whom even a mother’s love and devotion have been unknown. 
And alas also, when we evoke these blessed memories of the past, 
there will crowd in upon us other memories painful and bitter 
enough—memories of our own shortcomings, of disobedience, of 
selfishness, of ill-temper, of unthankfulness for all that we have 
received. And so with our love and gratitude, now at last unstinted 
when those to whom they would have been sweet have gone away, 
are mingled contrition and penitence, and an earnest resolve to 
live more for others than we have done in the past. 

Such being the rich fruits of moral improvement to be gathered 
from the worship of the Dead, shall we leave the practice and the 
perfecting of it to chance or to the untaught impulse, which will be 
stronger in some, weaker in others, but which in all will tend to be- 
come fainter with lapse of time if no pains are taken to keep it alive ? 
Surely this would be to neglect the most valuable meaus of grace (if I 
may borrow theological language) open to those who are no longer able 
to address themselves to an imaginary supernatural Being. We must 
systematically cultivate the practice. We must set ourselves to develope 
it, so that it may supply the place of what we have given up. Let us 
not be alarmed or repelled by the proposal to systematise a feeling so 
essentially private, that it shrinks from external intrusion as the eye- 
ball winces under the touch of a finger. I am advocating nothing 
artificial, no ready-made machinery. We are not to love by rule or 
mourn by formula. Our memory of the Dead is to be no memoria 
technica, no caput mortuum of withered emotions killed by the frigid 
touch of irksome iteration. What we ought to do is nothing but what 
we shall naturally do under the spontaneous tuition of the heart, 
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what has been done since family affection first began, and will be 
done as long as it exists. Only it will henceforth have a new warrant 
and a conscious purpose. It will not be the mere instinctive cry of 
sorrow and bereavement, intermitted at length, as time deadens the 
pain, as absence ceases to be strange, and new conditions of life 
become accepted and habitual. It will be more than this. It will be 
indissolubly bound up with the aspiration for moral advance with 
devotion to duty, with repentance for past shortcomings. It will be 
the occasion and the stimulus for a spiritual exercise which will be as 
necessary for the soul in the future as ever it was in the past when it 
took the shape of prayer to God. It will be exposed, no doubt, to 
difficulties of the same kind that beset prayer to God, difficulties 
similar in kind, though not, as it appears to me, in degree. Read 
any of the Christian writers on prayer. You will find that the most 
ardent and pious of them reproach themselves with coldness in their 
prayers, with wandering thoughts, with perfunctory and mechanical 
repetition. But none of them, for that reason, trust to anything so 
much as prayer, either for quickening their love of God, or sancti- 
fying their lives. Depend upon it these men had sounded all the 
depths of the human heart. We shall find no shorter or easier path 
to moral improvement than they did, and we cannot afford to neglect 
any of the religious exercises which they found helpful. 

Let us therefore not shrink from examining more closely what 
should be the nature of that prayer to the Dead which the Religion 
of Humanity offers as a substitute for prayer to God. We must 
remember that even Christians of the more enlightened sort no longer 
regard prayer as a begging of favours from the Almighty. It is an 
attempt to get into closer personal relation with him, a dwelling on 
his perfections, a resignation to his will, a confidence that he will 
help them in their struggle against temptation and comfort them in 
their discouragement—all this not merely thought and felt, but 
thrown into words and addressed to the Being they adore. 

It, then, becomes something more than a mere barren wish. It is 
a real exercise, and like all exercise has an invigorating effect. As 
Comte says, ‘‘ Next to the practice of good actions nothing is better 
adapted to strengthen and develope our best sentiments than their due 
expression.” 

Let us suppose the time come when we deliberately desire to 
concentrate our whole heart and mind on this religious exercise. 
Evidently the first thing to be done is to call up the image of the 
departed in the most vivid way we can, as he or she appeared on 
particular occasions which are most deeply impressed on our memory. 
I shall not enter into the modes of doing this, or the many aids 
available for doing it most effectually. I need not enter into them. 
For the proceeding is so natural that I am persuaded there are few 
who have not resorted to it. I will merely say that no aids are to be 
rejected which can help us to make this mental presentation of the 
dead as real and life-like as possible. This will take more or less 
time according to the number and duration of the occasions we choose 
to recall. When the result has been attained, and the departed one, 
mother, father, wife, or husband, seems actually to be present before 
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us, there will naturally follow a pouring out of the heart in love and 
gratitude, a penitence for what has to be repented of, and an earnest 
resolve for improvement. 

Now that this is a religious exercise no one can deny. In what 
respect does it differ from prayer as understood and practised b 
spiritually-minded Christians of the best sort, except that the Christian 
believes that the benefit he will obtain will come from a supernatural 
~ source, whereas the Positivist knows that it follows from the laws 
of his nature? ‘The benefit expected in each case is the same—help 
to our higher impulses in their daily and hourly struggle with our 
selfish instincts and our lower appetites. ‘(The wish solemnly ex- 
pressed,” says Comte, “that we may grow in courage, prudence, or 
perseverance, tends of itself to make us do so, were it only by the 
acknowledgment of our actual deficiencies.” It needs, no doubt, to 
be followed up by constant effort, and if there is no such effort, we 
must expect that the mere repetition of prayer will come to have a 
deadening, not a stimulating effect on the soul.. But this condition— 
I mean that there should be constant effort—is as indispensable to 
the Christian as to the Positivist. And perhaps the Christian is the 
more likely to forget its necessity, because the power of his God to 
take the burden off his shoulders is supposed to be boundless. 

Such being the uses of prayer it surely follows that we should 
have recourse to it as a healthy and invigorating practice, and not 
merely as a comfort to sorrow. If we are to cultivate it, we cannot 
do better than avail ourselves of the experience of Christians during 
nearly 2000 years. We know what they have found. They have 
found that regular periodicity is desirable and necessary. Their 
universal practice, as well as obvious reasons, recommend morning 
and evening prayer. The first is the occasion for good resolutions 
and a bracing up of the will to perform the duties of the day. The 
second is the time for retrospect, for self-examination and repentance. 

But there are other periodical occasions of less frequent re- 
currence which will suggest themselves to everyone. ‘There are 
solemn anniversaries, such as of the birth or death of the departed, 
and others that may be applicable to particular cases. These anniver- 
saries are occasions for visits to the grave, where practicable. These 
visits belong to private devotion with one exception. There ought to 
be one day in the year when the private worship should merge in a 
great public solemnity, when the whole population should crowd to 
the cemeteries, each person thereby confessing that, in civilised 
communities, private life is indissolubly bound up with public life, 
and that the dead do not cease to belong to their country when they 
are withdrawn from objective existence. On that day, too, the 
remembrance of our own dead may be combined (wherever proximity 
of sepulture permits) with reverence to the tombs of men who, during 
their lives, rendered any sort of conspicuous service to the community. 
This is already the custom in Paris, where on All-Saints and All- 
Souls’ day, wreaths are laid on the tombs, not only of relatives, but 
of deceased statesmen, artists and others. I consider this institution 
of the highest importance. It is our duty to promote it by every 
means in our power, the principal means, of course, being example. 
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Tt is, I venture to say, much to be regretted that Auguste Comte fixed 
the Day of the Dead on the last of the year, when day-light is so 
short, and the weather generally so bad. To cause a new annual 
solemnity to spring up and become general is no easy matter. No 
unnecessary difficulties ought to be created. I wish our leader, M. 
Laffitte would take the responsibility of changing the day. 

Unfortunately the conditions of modern life in many cases inter- 
pose still greater difficulties in the way of visits to the sacred spot— 
difficulties sometimes insuperable. Many of us are carried by the 
current of life far away from the places where our parents lie, and 
in great cities we are obliged to transport our dead to considerable 
distances from our abodes. It may seem to some that it is a mistake 
to lay such stress on an observance which becomes more and more 
difficult, and is often practically impossible. But the vast majority 
of Europeans and even of Englishmen still live and die where their 
parents lived and died before them. And though it would be absurd 
to censure migration, yet if anyone is discouraged from it because he 
cannot bring himself to quit a place hallowed to him by the graves of his 
kindred, it is a healthy and respectable sentiment. Call it Fetichism 
if you will. No Positivist will be afraid or ashamed of such fetichism. 
We have done something to revive the custom of pilgrimages to 
places connected with eminent men, and we are glad to see it 
spreading beyond our own body. But pilgrimage to the tombs of 
own relations is a custom even more necessary. To perform the 
public pilgrimage while we neglect the private—is it not to begin 
at the wrong end? Is not the neglect of the one service a sign of 
something hollow and unreal in the other? Pilgrimage, rightly 
understood, is only a sort of prayer. Unless it is performed in a 
prayerful spirit it is no pilgrimage at all. 

What I have said of private and public pilgrimage is applicable 
in a wider and more general sense to private and public prayer. 
Some Positivists are extremely anxious to introduce the practice of 
public prayer, addressed to the composite Being whom we call 
Humanity. Now if that is carried out by persons who have not first 
formed the habit of private prayer addressed to one or more of their 
own dead, and who have not learnt by their own experience all the 
spiritual efficacy of that practice, I am afraid they are beginning at 
the wrong end. They are attempting what is difficult, before they 
have trained themselves by what is easy and natural. There is danger 
and I fear very great danger, that their worship will be of a hollow 
and unreal kind, a mere repetition of forms, which will be unattended 
with any of the moral advantages which result from true prayer. 
This was a danger which Oomte foresaw, and he did not neglect to 
leave us a warning against it. ‘ Our worship,” he says, ‘‘if it is to 
succeed at all, must be first private, then public. On the subordina- 
tion of public worship to private really depends, after all, the chief 
efficacy of Positive religion. Humanity can be sincerely honoured 
by those only who have prepared themselves for her worship by 
the practice of private prayer.” In entire accordance with 
these warnings of our Master, we do not, in our meetings here, invite 
those assembled to address prayers to Humanity. We confine ourselves 
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to duly honouring the most conspicuous servants of Humanity by 
commemorating the work which each did in his time, and showing 
how the results of it still live in the civilisation around us. We thus 
train ourselves to regard the continuous existence of Humanity as the 
source of all the blessings we enjoy. In this way we more thoroughly 
and sincerely ascribe to Humanity ‘‘ the kingdom, the power, and the 
glory,” then if we threw our recognition into the shape of formal 
invocations and doxologies. 

I must not let this occasion pass without speaking of one who was 
taken from us by death a few weeks ago—our friend and co-religionist 
John Overton, certainly one of the most remarkable men who have 
been attracted by Positivism in this country. Born some fifty-seven 
years ago, he had been a workman all his life, his trade being that of 
a coppersmith. With strong literary tastes and faculties, considerable 
imagination, and extensive reading of the best sort, if he had devoted 
himself to literature as a profession he would certainly have made his 
mark, and sooner or later would probably have made it pay. But he 
would first have had to stoop to the humiliating experiences of the 
needy author writing stuff that he despises in order to keep body and 
soul together. This would not have suited Overton’s proud and inde- 
pendent spirit. He had strong social sympathies, and he felt that he 
ought to write about what he best understood and most cared for— 
his own class, its good and bad qualities, its difficulties, temptations, 
claims, prospects, and aspirations. This was to be his subject, whether 
Mr. Mudie’s subscribers cared for it or not. He took a sort of fierce 
pride in remaining a workman. He believed that workmen could only 
be led out of intellectual and industrial bondage by men of their own 
class. He was somewhat suspicious—perhaps over-suspicious—of 
educated and well-to-do persons who took up the workman’s cause ; 
and also of workmen who raised themselves in the world. He was 
himself a fine type of the workman. He could always command large 
wages and steady employment, and he remained unmarried—which 
was a mistake. But he did not avail himself of these exceptional 
circumstances to hoard money, or to procure himself leisure or enjoy- 
ments. A tiny ill-lighted bedroom was the only home he possessed. 
He had a lordly contempt for money, which to most people would be 
incomprehensible. He gave it away on the most generous scale. if 
there was a subscription for a fellow-workman’s widow, or anything 
of that sort, where others gave their shilling he would give ten. He 
printed his book, ‘‘Saul of Mitre Court’’, at his own expense and, 
without publishing it, gave it away to his friends. He usually kept a 
few pounds in the Post Office Savings Bank ; but on examining his 
pass-book after his death, I found that it was some years since he 
had taken the trouble to ascertain what interest was due to him. 
In his last illness, as his resources were almost exhausted, I persuaded 
him to write something for a weekly newspaper. He was well paid 
for it—the first money he had ever earned with his pen. He first 
became acquainted with Positivism in 1869, twenty-one years ago. é 
had read a letter I had written on the subject in an Hast Hnd paper, 
and he wrote to me about it. The result was that he attended our 
meetings, and became a convinced Positivist. Not long after this he 
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wrote ‘“‘Saul of Mitre Court,” a book of unequal merit, and not one 
to attract a large class of readers. But it is a book of great originality, 
quaint humour, and much striking thought, clothed often in language 
of singular force and beauty. I have often quoted it here. It is the 
glory of Positivism to have been able to attract such a man. He 
came to us in mature life, having got rid, as he told me in his first 
letter, of all illusions. He had tried more than one religious sect. 
He had even preached for some time in a Nonconformist chapel. 
But it was only in Positivism that he found the manly, veracious, 
social religion that could satisfy him. Under its influence he had 
become much gentler and more tolerant in the later years of his life. 
For there had formerly been a sort of fierce Rousseau-like scorn of 
everything and everybody that offended him which sometimes made 
friendly relations difficult. But judging him as the dead should be 
judged, he was a man of many fine and rare qualities. His memory 
will always be honoured by his Positivist friends; and though he lies 
buried in a country cemetery at the other side of Surrey, I think his 
tomb will not be without its pilgrims. 
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THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE MIDDLEMAN. 


In offering a few comments on Mr. Hember’s able and interesting 
papers in the June and July numbers of this Review, I have no 
wish to appear as an out-and-out Socialist, or an opponent of the 
Middleman or Capitalist as an institution. I have so often spoken at 
Newton Hall of the functions of Capital as a permanent factor in 
human society, that no one can suspect me of aiming at an 
organisation of industry on an absolutely democratic basis. Mr. 
Hember’s paper in the July number brings out with force and 
ingenuity, the unseen and indispensable services conferred on society 
by the action of the manufacturer, the merchant, the banker, the 
store-keeper, and other forms of capitalist. I entirely agree with this 
as a general principle, and have often developed this principle at 
Newton Hall; for I hold that one of the essential, and perhaps most 
difficult, tasks of the religion of Humanity will be to convince the 
labouring masses that Capital as an institution, and the free 
responsible action of individual capitalists, is a necessity of complex 
human society. Only, we insist that Capital and Capitalists must 
act and labour from that point of view or they had better cease to 
exist. 

At the same time it is also an equally clear Positivist principle 
that the absolute independence of Capital and the autocracy of the 
capitalist, have been monstrously exaggerated in our modern industrial 
society; that the Middleman has been enormously overdone, and 
perhaps nine-tenths of his labour is mischievous ; and lastly, that 
much State and Municipal control over large industrial aggregates 
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must be exercised, at any rate, until the capitalists as an order are 
duly regenerated by a religious and social consciousness of their 
duties. I am myself willing to go far in the way of reducing the 
preposterous overgrowth of the middleman interest, and also of giving 
types of efficient public control over the capitalist, even at the risk of 
some loss in economy. 

The question is enormously complex. And like all complex social 
questions, it is a matter of degree, of special cases, and of practical 
convenience. Mr. Hember, I think, has rather overstated the degree 
in which the County Council Works experiment is designed as a form 
of Municipal Socialism, and the mode in which it is likely to be 
worked. There are no doubt several real Socialists on the County 
Council, and there is a decided Socialist leaven in the Council; and 
the effect of this is, in my opinion, extremely salutary, though I am 
not clear that any ten public men quite agree as to what they mean 
by Socialism. But many Councillors voted for the Works Committee, 
without the slightest idea of committing themselves to Socialism, or 
as a declaration of war against the Middleman and his works. Very 
many of them are Middlemen themselves, and considered their vote 
as directed by thorough business considerations. 

The anti-popular press has grossly misrepresented this Works 
Committee of the London Council. In constituting a small committee 
to carry out certain works directly without a contractor, the London 
Municipality were only doing what most of the provincial munici- 
palities, and many vestries and other public bodies in London, have 
successfully done for years. Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, 
Manchester, and all well-organised corporations have been accustomed 
to do certain works themselves. And now, when the London Council 
tentatively try the same experiment in a very small way, an outcry is 
raised about State Socialism. 

There seems to be no little confusion of mind about the individual 
capitalist and personal responsibility. The tendency of modern in- 
dustry is towards the associative form of industry, and against the 
action of isolated individuals. No large business is now the sole 
property of one capitalist. Even old-fashioned banks like Coutts’ and 
Hoare’s are combinations of capitalists. And the Joint Stock Banks 
enormously overshadow the private banks. Banks, railways, factories, 
shipping industries, even newsmen’s and mercers’ businesses, are all 
owned by companies, and are all worked by elected boards or com- 
mittees. And they all make at home large portions of their own 
plant, stock, etc., etc. It is merely pedantry to say that, if Railways 
are managed by boards, and build their own engines, or marine com- 
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panies build their own ships, and so forth—this is the Capitalist system. 
But if the County Couucil paints its own park railings, instead of 
putting the paint up to public tender—this is Socialism. The County 
‘Council is an elected Board, like that of a Bank, or a Railway, or a 
‘Steamship Company, responsible to its own constituents and reporting 
‘periodically to them, like any company. A very large proportion of 
‘the Council are themselves capitalists, manufacturers, tradesmen, 
engineers, and others, whose lives are passed in directing, supervising, 
or otherwise watching great conceras. very form of capital, of 
industry, of business experienca, is represented on the Council, to- 
gether with about ten per cent of workmen. 

It is difficult to see wherein lies the Socialism in the fact, that 
‘such a body, at least half of whom have been bred up to manage 
business concerns, have appointed a small committee of business 
experts to do a portion of the Council’s work directly without tenders 
and contracts. The Council does not attempt work of special kind, 
such as dock swing bridges, which are being put to tender in the 
ordinary way. It is nowrepaving some of the Thames bridges, and has 
‘built a new school-house under the estimated price. As to the 
-cost of supervision, of office, etc., etc., that is inevitable even under the 
-contract system, and is but little increased by the direct system which 
avoids what was practically a double supervising and estimating 
-staff, one by the contractor and one by the Council. It would be 
purism to insist that a public body is never to undertake any of its 
own work directly, but must always issue tenders and engage a 
-contractor. May not the Council have its own solicitor, architect, 
engineer, surveyor; make its own surveys, plans, and maps; carry 
its own sludge in its own ships, and put out fires by its own engines 
and firemen? Is that Socialism? And must it offer each separate 
work to a regular contractor, hire an agent to carry the sludge away, 
-and agree with a company to run the fire brigade ? 

All these things are matters of practical convenience, as to which no 
hard-and-fast rule is possible. It can only be found out by 
-experience what things a municipality had better do for itself, and 
what things it had better do by contract. The contractor will never 
be abolished; but he has had far too fine a time. Capital is an 
indispensable institution of society. But the capitalist has to be taught, 
-controlled, moralised, and spiritualised. And nothing will teach him 
his true duty sooner than some healthy municipalisation of industry. 

FrEepERIc Harrison, 
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ENGLISH WORKMEN AND POSITIVISM. 


One of the chapters in the remarkable book entitled ‘‘A General 
View of Positivism,” in which Auguste Comte sets forth, in broad and 
striking outlines, the effect which the gradual spread of Positivist 
doctrines will have on various existing social institutions, is devoted 
to a description of the changes which may be expected to eventually 
result therefrom in the status and functions of the working class. In 
the same chapter he also considers the question, how far that class as- 
compared with the middle and upper classes, is likely to find, in the 
acceptance of those doctrines, satisfaction for its own intellectual and 
moral needs; and the conclusion to which he comes is that, as the 
‘‘avowed purpose”’ of the Positive philosophy is “to discipline our 
intellectual powers in order to reorganize our modes of life,’ the 
working class, being ‘animated with strong social instincts,” and, 
consequently, having ‘the largest stock of good sense and good 
feeling ” is, naturally, much more predisposed than the classes above: 
it to sympathize with that purpose, and is likely, therefore, more 
rapidly and generally than those classes to seek for guidance in the 
teachings of Positivism. And not merely does he speak in these 
general and relative terms of what he regards as the natural drift of 
events, but he predicts that this tendency will manifest itself ‘‘ soon; ”” 
the general impression left by his language not only in this, but in 
other portions of his works, being that he anticipated in the course of 
a very few years, the formation of a large, or, at all events, a 
considerable body of workmen calling themselves Positivists, and 
acting habitually in sympathy and union with the professed teachers 
of Positivist doctrines—the class whom he describes as the new 
philosophers. 

The book in question was written nearly fifty years ago, and it 
would be idle to deny that, at present, Comte’s anticipations appear 
to be a long way from being realized. It is, no doubt, the case that 
many of the principles enunciated by him are gradually obtaining 
an ascendancy in the world of thought; although their origin is 
frequently unknown to those who declare their acceptance of them. 
But, apart from this tendency, the number of avowed adherents of 
Positivism as a religious creed, whether amongst the working, or any 
other class, is very far below what Comte appears to have expected. 
This result is regarded, in some quarters, as rather discouraging ; and 
a certain amount of disappointment, that workmen, generally, are not 
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more ready to acknowledge the value of Positivist teaching, is— 
perhaps not unnaturally—sometimes expressed amongst convinced 
Positivists. When Comte’s sanguine language is compared with the 
‘somewhat meagre harvest which has so far been gathered, the dis- 
‘crepancy is of course sufficiently striking ; and, although, in mitiga- 
tion of this feeling of disappointment, it must not be forgotten that 
‘Comte died prematurely, before he had completed the full round of 
theoretical labours which he had marked out for himself, and before, 
therefore, he had been able to devote himself exclusively to what he 
regarded as his apostolic mission, the conclusion that in this direction, 
-as in others, he had over estimated the rate of progress is difficult to 
avoid. He died in 1857, at the age of sixty; and had he lived only 
-another twenty years—as of course he might, without extravagance, 
have hoped to do—his personal ascendancy might, probably would, 
have considerably influenced the course of public events. But, 
making every allowance for what, in that case, his wisdom and 
genius might have been able to achieve, it may well be doubted 
whether the results of his influence would have been at all com- 
mensurate with the anticipations expressed in 1848 in the ‘General 
View.” 

Whatever, at all events, he might have been able to effect cm 
France, it is essential that those who feel discouraged at the tardiness 
of English workmen in rallying to Positivism as a social creed should 
remember that it was only in France, ‘‘or, rather, im Paris,” that 
Comte looked forward to such a rapid acceptance of his teaching. 
His admirable testimony to the moral superiority of the working 
class (“‘ Gen. View,” p. 96, 2nd ed.) is qualifiedjby the remark that, 
for historical reasons, it is only in Paris that the type he is 
eulogizing is fully realized; and, assuming, for the moment, that his 
estimate on this point is correct, it seems to follow that, the number 
of French workmen who have been willing to declare themselves 
Positivists being, as yet, comparatively small, the fact that the same 
assertion is true also of their English comrades is not, of itself, so 
discouraging as some people appear to feel. That Comte’s judgment 
is correct can scarcely be doubted by those who have carefully ob- 
served, and come into contact with, French workmen, and are capable 
of expressing an opinion free from national bias. In their eman- 
cipation from theological belief, in intellectual culture, in social 
aspirations, the élite of this class in Paris are a long way ahead of 
its best representatives in England—many of whom are still strongly 
theological, and also indifferent to social speculation. 

It is true that, within the last few years, owing, partly, to the 
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stimulus given bygthe Socialist propaganda, the situation in England, 
in this latter respect, has been a little altered; and, under certain 
aspects, the change has been an improvement. The discussion which 
has so widely prevailed has had the effect of bringing forward, in a 
more prominent way than had previously been the case, the problem. 
of the Social Condition of the People; and, although, to Positivists,. 
the Socialist solution—if it is permissible to speak of Socialism as. 
offering any “solution” beyond the Gospel of Liscontent—must 
appear utterly impracticable, there is, no doubt, much in the language 
and aspirations of Socialists which appeals forcibly to both sides of 
human nature—to the enthusiastic, benevolent, religious side, so to 
speak, which is not disposed to scrutinize too closely any scheme- 
which appears, or professes, to offer a means of relieving the material. 
suffering in the world, and to the other, the baser, side, which finds a 
gratification in mere denunciation of existing evils, and delights in the 
prospect of abolishing, by any method, however ruthless and violent,. 
inequalities of fortune which, from whatever cause proceeding, it. 
declines to regard as anything but criminal. 

These influences are visibly at work in the other countries of 
Western Europe, and notwithstanding the frequent attempts of 
journalists in this country to disparage them as “ un-English ’’, 
and, on that ground, to dissuade English workmen from allowing 
themselves to be swayed by them, it does not seem improbable that 
for some time to come, the industrial community here as elsewhere, 
will continue to give evidence of the extent to which the Socialist: 
ideals—whatever they are worth—are capable of overcoming national 
prejudices and habits. A time, however, will come—must come, 
eventually—both here and elsewhere, when the ineffectual nature of 
the remedies for his unfortunate condition, now so loudly proclaimed 
at the street corners, will force itself upon the workman; and he will 
then begin to look out for a new social creed—for some doctrine 
which will explain the reason for the disappointment he has suffered, 
and show him, in more rational and faithful colours, what is the 
actual nature of the progress which he may hope to achieve. 

It is Positivist teaching alone which can do this. Positivism is a 
creed which lends no countenance to the idea which is so popular in 
the present day—and not merely in professedly Socialist circles—that 
society can be transformed at will, and that happiness can be secured. 
merely by voting for measures which it is supposed will conduce to it. 
Its sympathy for the toils and sufferings of that immense class which 
forms the basis of modern civilisation is profound; but that sympathy 
is tempered by the knowledge that, in the first place, happiness does 
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not depend exclusively on external conditions, and secondly, that 
man’s power over the external conditions which do, to some extent, 
affect his happiness, is after all, very limited. Workmen, in their 
revulsion from the extravagances of Socialism, will have to learn that 
its failure to fulfil the exuberant promises it has held out to them and 
their own consequent disappointment, are due to the fact that human 
society is an exceedingly complex organism having its own laws of 
growth and development, and that progress, to be permanent, must be 
in consonance with those laws and not in opposition to them. Now, 
the central point of the problem which is being discussed in various 
quarters with so much earnestness, is the possibility of abolishing the 
private employer, and concentrating all the instruments of production 
in the hands of the State; and it is quite possible that some day, 
sooner or later, in a revolutionary outburst in some European country 
we may see this experiment made. It is, however, as certain as 
anything can be that the experiment is pre-doomed to failure; and, 
on this fundamental question, as an explanation of the result, 
Positivism points to the spontaneous separation which, as the 
consequence of the gradual abolition of slavery took place in the 
Middle Ages between the capitalist and the labourer, and asserts 
that such separation, being the outcome of natural laws is destined 
to be permanent. The whole discussion hinges on this point; and the 
workman who cannot understand why Socialism, with all its admirable 
and philanthropic aspirations (to do it justice) cannot succeed, must 
bring his mind to the consideration of this issue. If, as in time he 
must, he ultimately recognize the truth of this doctrine, by degrees he 
will also become convinced of the soundness of another Positivist view 
—that the struggle for what he now regards as his ‘‘rights”’ isa 
futile waste of energy; and he will begin to consider whether, as the 
external conditions of his life are, evidently, not so modifiable as he is 
now inclined to suppose, his truest happiness may not, on the whole, 
be found to consist in resignation rather than in contest; whether 
some compensation for his material discomfort may not, perhaps, be 
discovered in the cultivation of his own higher nature, in an effort to 
obtain a wider knowledge of the World and Man, in communion with 
the great minds of the Past, and in the peaceful enjoyment of Family 
Life. 

To large numbers of workmen the misery of their material position, 
no doubt, renders even this modest ideal unattainable ; although it is 
to be feared that, in many of these cases, their own weaknesses are to 
some extent responsible for their present state. But, even in their 
case, nothing is gained by ignoring the fact that the revolutionary 
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method can do little for them. They are sometimes told that they 
may as well die fighting as die starving; and, so far as those of them 
who have no social ties are concerned, this may literally be true. But, 
as offered to men who have families dependent on them, however 
precarious the subsistence obtained, the wisdom or the kindliness of 
the advice, which would suddenly deprive such families of their chief 
or only support, is not very evident. 

It cannot be too widely recognised that the main hope for the 
improvement of the material condition of the working class, so far as 
its condition is not rendered worse by the habits of its own members, 
lies in the gradual penetration, amongst the capitalist class, of the 
idea of social duty—the idea that their wealth is entrusted to them by 
the community, not merely for their own gratification or aggrandise- 
ment, but, amongst other things, for the benefit of those who by their 
daily toil co-operate with them in labours for the common good. The 
true interest of the working class lies in insisting, as strenuously and 
constantly as possible, on the vital importance of this view; but it is 
scarcely probable that, so long as theology continues to exercise its 
present influence, this conception of social duty will be very widely 
accepted. It is only when the theological ideal has vanished, and a 
stage of thought is reached in which society has relinquished any hope 
of recompensing the sufferings of the present life by a happier 
existence beyond the grave, and has agreed to concentrate its atten- 
tion on the necessity of making life in this world more tolerable for 
the mass of mankind, that the urgency of this view will begin to 
present itself. The only country in Europe which, at present, even 
approximates to that stage is France; and, until other countries have 
made greater progress in that direction, it does not, therefore, seem 
probable that their workmen will, in any considerable numbers, seek 
refuge in Positivism. It is still true, as it was in Comte’s time, that 
we wait for France. Until French workmen begin to show that they 
are disillusioned from their revolutionary dreams, those of other 
countries, with, here and there, an exception, due to superior intelli- 
gence or to opportunity, will probably continue to linger in the same 


hopeless track. Hewry Exzis. 
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Few changes in the history of the human intellect have come about 
so quickly as the discredit that has fallen on the old, absolute political 
economy of Ricardo and Mill—less than a generation ago supreme, 
the arbiter between conflicting classes, the touchstone by which rival 
schools of social reform were tried, the final judge by which, as it 
seemed to many, the hopes of the workers were condemned for ever, 
and now a mere survival of only antiquarian interest, neglected by the 
‘politician, flouted by the social reformer, supplanted on all sides by 
those theories of evolution and historic development which are so 
specially characteristic of the best thought of the age. And, the old 
individualist theories being laid aside, it is beginning to be seen that 
-a vast intellectual and social reconstruction is necessary. The great 
‘change in modern industry has robbed us of much that gave the old 
world its meaning: the workman is no longer an artist lovingly 
fashioning a work whole and complete in itself; he can no longer 
‘say, This is my very own, the product of my labour and my skill; 
by it I will live. He is now one link in a vast chain, often unable to 
foresee the result of his labour, dependent on a complex organisation, 
useless without the co-operation of his fellows. In other words, 
industry tends to become social rather than personal, to substitute for 
the powers of the individual the union of the workers, and for the joy 
-of artistic creation, the stimulus of duty and the love of social service. 
And he must be poor in social sympathy who does not see that the 
new is infinitely nobler than the old. 

From this general social tendency of the modern world two prin- 
ciples spring: first, that all industrial work is a public function ; 
secondly, that every function, in order to be justified, must be for the 
public benefit. But those deceive themselves who think that the new 
-era will make less demand on morality, on the sense of social duty, 
than does the present, or that all the problems of the future can be 
settled by an extra turn of the democratic machinery. The great end 
-of morality, the so ordering life that the ineradicable personal instincts 
may work in harmony with the social instincts in the service of 
human progress, will be no less urgent. In proportion as life depends 
more on social co-operation, so much the more will the need of a 
strong public opinion, at once a support and a restraint to the indi- 
~vidual, be apparent—a reorganised and enlightened public opinion, 
xesting on the foundation of a common scientific education, and 
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guided by the best intellect of the day. And in proportion to the 
spread both of scientific ways of looking at things and of a true 
conception of the vast changes involved, so will it be recognised that 
these changes can only be brought about as the result of a gradual, 
though systematic, evolution. 8. H. Swinny. 


URN (CePA ee 


Since the discomfiture of the Monarchists and the triumph of the 
Republic consummated by the resignation of Marshal MacMahon in 
January, 1879, the Government of France has been in the hands of 
Opportunists. This is the party founded by Gambetta. The political 
creed of the Opportunist does not differ from that of the Radical. 
They are equally democratic in theory. Both, for instance, hold that 
‘‘Clericalism is the enemy.” But the Radical holds his doctrine 
fanatically, and would apply it at once without regard to circum- 
stances or consequences. To suspend its application for ever so short 
a time is in his eyes to palter with a sacred obligation. Thus he- 
insists on the immediate disestablishment and disendowment of the 
religions subsidised and controlled by the State. The Opportunist 
on the other hand, while admitting that this ideal is to be aimed at 
contends that the time is not ripe for it; that the Catholic Church 
has still a powerful hold upon the consciences of many French men 
and most French women; and that, if it were prematurely deprived 
of its subsidy and emancipated from State control, its hostility would 
be very formidable to the Republic, and might even lead to a civil 
war. His policy, therefore, is summed up in the saying of Mr. 
Robert Lowe about our own Established Clergy: “‘We have got 
their noses to the grindstone, and we will keep them there.” Between 
the Established Clergy and the Religious Orders (Jesuits, Dominicans, 
etc.) the Opportunists make a distinction. Against the latter they 
have made severe laws. 

A Radical is not necessarily a Socialist in France any more than 
here. There has been great jealousy, in the past, between the two 
schools. In the Commune the Jacobin majority were very hostile to. 
the Socialist minority ; and probably at the present time many— 
perhaps most—of the Extreme or Radical Left are in their hearts. 
contemptuous of Socialist theories. But having been always numeri- 
cally much weaker in the Chamber than the Opportunist section of 
the Republican party, they have been more and more tempted to: 
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court the Socialist vote, and I believe they now swallow the Socialist 
programme ; though whether they would try heartily to give effect 
to it, if they succeeded in forming a Radical ministry, may be 
doubted. 

The term ‘‘ Conservative ” as the designation of a party, first came 
into use in France about the year 1818 when Chateaubriand, Bouald, 
and Lamennais founded the journal of that name. They meant to- 
distinguish themselves from the Feudalist or Reactionary party and to 
show that democracy could only be successfully resisted by accepting 
necessary reforms, and that the maintenance of order was not incom- 
patible with rational progress. It was to this party that Comte 
addressed his ‘“‘ Appel aux Conservateurs” in 1855. But since the 
fall of the second Empire, the appellation of ‘Conservative’ has 
been claimed by and applied to those who openly or secretly desire 
the re-establishment of Monarchy in any of its forms, and therefore 
it has become equivalent to ‘‘ Reactionist”’ or ‘‘ Monarchist.” 

The term ‘‘ Conservative’ was imported from France into Eng- 
land after the first Reform Bill, and its history has been similar here. 
Peel’s famous letter to the electors of Tamworth in 1884 is an 
excellent illustration of Conservative as distinguished from Tory 
principles. Disraeli, on the other hand, to make himself acceptable- 
to the old-fashioned Tories, declared that ‘‘ Conservative government 
was organised hypocrisy.” The different shades of meaning possessed 
by the two words are still recognised, but in practice they are applied 
indifferently to the party led by Lord Salisbury. 

In France ‘‘ Conservative” has of late been equivalent to ‘ Anti- 
republican,” and no member of this party has had a place in any 
ministry since the fall of MacMahon. English critics often express 
surprise that a Conservative-Republican party does not grow up and 
obtain its turn of office. M. Raoul Duval in 1886 tried to found such 
a party, but without success. The Pope’s encyclical of February, 
1892, recommending French Catholics to give a loyal adhesion to the 
Republic has led to the formation of the group called “ Ralliés” or 
‘Republican Right,” led by M. Piou, who profess to accept the 
Republican form of government “‘ but not the Republican doctrines.” 
To test the thoroughness of their conversion they are invited to 
promise that whenever an election lies between a Monarchist and a 
Republican of any shade they will vote for the latter. This pledge 
they evade giving because they detest the Radicals, and they are 
therefore, not unnaturally, suspected of being willing to revert to 
Monarchism, if, by any unexpected turn of the wheel, the Comte de 
Paris or a Bonaparte prince should seem again to have a chance. 
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Their presence in the citadel of office might at such a moment be 
decisive. The ‘‘ Republican doctrines” to which they object are 
described by M. Piou, with one exception, very vaguely. The 
exception is the anti-clerical policy on which, in theory at least, 
Opportunists and Radicals are united. About this M. Piou’s 
language is plain enough. He claims that religious fraternities 
should be legalised and allowed to take part in primary education, 
even though they may be affiliated to foreign organisations, and that 
students for the priesthood should not be compelled to serve in the 
army like other citizens. 

The Moderate and Opportunist Republicans, though the most 
numerous party in the Chamber, are not numerous enough to govern 
by their own unaided strength. They endeavour, therefore, to con- 
ciliate Radical support. This is called “‘ Republican concentration.” 
All recent Cabinets have contained two or three Radical members. 
But there has been no Radical Ministry, nor any Radical Premier 
except M. Goblet, who filled that position during the early months 
of 1887. M. Floquet and M. Brisson, ex-Premiers, though advanced 
Republicans, have pursued an Opportunist policy when in office. The 
Radicals have exercised a weight disproportioned to their numbers 
and have been exacting task-masters, because when they chose to 
attack an Opportunist Government they could always count on the 
support of the Conservatives, who did not care for what they voted 
if they could only damage the Republic. We have lately seen our 
Unionists resorting to the same unscrupulous tactics, and voting with 
the Parnellites in order to snatch a majority against Mr. Gladstone. 

These having been the relations of parties for several years, it 
will be understood that some sensation was caused by the voting on 
July 8th, when the present Opportunist Premier, M. Dupuy, resisted 
the Radicals on the question of the riots in Paris and, by the aid 
of ninety Conservative votes, defeated them, thirteen Conservatives 
voting with the Radicals and thirty-six abstaining. The Times corre- 
spondent, who looks at everything through Conservative spectacles, 
announced in his most oracular style that a new majority had been 
formed, and that by accepting the alliance of the “ Ralliés” the 
moderate Republicans had at length emancipated themselves from 
Radical tyranny. 

These confident predictions were soon falsified. The events of the 
next twenty-four hours made it plain that no permanent alliance could 
be formed between Opportunists and “ Ralliés” merely on the basis 
of maintaining order in the streets of Paris. On that point they might 
be agreed. But permanent alliance there could be none, unless one 
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or other of the contracting parties was prepared to sacrifice its con- 
victions on the clerical question. Whether M. Dupuy personally was 
ready to give way I do not know. But we may be sure that the 
majority of his followers were not. Though they may be willing to 
temporise about the thorough execution of the anti-clerical laws, they 
heartily approve of them and think them indispensable to the security 
of the Republic. M. Dupuy has been unmercifully taunted by 
finglish and French Conservatives for his faint-heartedness. It is 
said that he should not have been intimidated by the threatened 
resignation of M. Peytral, the Radical Minister of Finance. But 
what was he todo? He would have found it impossible to evade a 
definite declaration of policy towards the Church. If it was such as 
to satisfy the Right he might have carried with him a certain number 
of Moderate Republicans, but the bulk of his party would have 
refused to support him any longer. He would have cut as sorry a 
figure as General Dumouriez deserting to the Austrians with a 
tandful of hussars when he had hoped to bring with him the whole 
French army. But I should be sorry to attribute such calculations to 
M. Dupuy. He was quite right to resist the Radicals about the Paris 
riots. If the ‘‘Ralliés” had not voted with him on that occasion 
after their recent protestations of fidelity to the Republic they would 
have covered themselves with infamy and ridicule. 

At the general election next month it will be for the “ Ralliés ” 
to persuade the country, if they can, of the sincerity of their con- 
version. My impression is that they will find it rather difficult. It is 
not enough that they give their formal adhesion to the Republic at a 
time when it is unassailed. Will they fight for it, if need should arise, 
against the Comte de Paris, even if he comes with the repeal of the 
anti-clerical laws in his hand? Unless their loyalty to the Republic 
is of this temper they have no right to be surprised if the old 
Republican party does its best to keep them out of all office high or 
low. M. Constans, an Opportunist ex-minister, who has the reputa- 
tion of being resolute and not very scrupulous, seems to be bidding 
for the position of their leader ; so it is to be supposed that he thinks 
their chances at the general election worth something. I do not know 
what he has to offer them except his own single arm. He is not liked 
by his old comrades who managed to shunt him in March, 1892, and 
have ever since kept him at arm’s length, though his speedy return to 
power was prophesied. And M. Piou will probably be of opinion 
that the Republican Right has a sufficiently good leader already. 

Eprror. 
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Pox Roan Ag Eee 


Aw article in the Quarterly Review on the Irish question is worth 
reading as an indication of what some Tories are thinking. The 
writer begins, of course, by protesting his assent to the orthodox 
belief that Home Rule must and will be defeated; but, having 
repeated this formula to gain a hearing from his fellow-Tories, he 
goes on to suggest several disquieting reflections after the manner of 
Valére, when he wants to prevent Harpagon from marrying his 
daughter to Anselme. The Lords will be quite justified in rejecting 
the Bill until there has been a general election. But the electorate is 
deplorably stupid ; and is it so absolutely certain that Mr. Gladstone 
will not again have a majority? In that case how can the Lords 
resist further? Professor Dicey, whose book he is reviewing, thinks 
that if we could have a Referendum the Union would be safe. The 
reviewer shakes his head despondingly; he rather fears that the 
ignorant populace does not value the Union as it should. The 
Professor flatters himself he has proved logically that on a question of 
separation Irish votes ought not to be counted. The reviewer thinks 
this theory will hardly hold water. True, the Southern Americans 
were not allowed to secede. But then the advocates of secession had 
not obtained a majority at a general election, which makes a slight 
difference. The constant harping on the violent language and acts of 
Nationalist leaders in the past had better be dropped. It does no 
good. Everybody with a grain of sense sees that it does not follow 
because they were violent under one set of circumstances that they 
will be so under another. Finally, there is a broad hint that if we 
‘were only rid of all the Irish members at Westminster, Home Rule 
‘would, from the Tory point of view, have considerable compensations. 
I have been waiting to see this signal hoisted. 
% * % # 

Has, then, the reviewer no parting word of comfort for his fellow- 
Unionists, no reason at all to assign for the Credo with which he 
begins his article? He has; but the comfort is of the coldest and the 
reason obviously not a serious one. He argues—from pre-Parnellite 
history—that the Irish do not really desire Home Rule, and he ig 
hopeful that they will not press for it. I do not pretend to know 
whether this article is inspired from high quarters. But if it is, it 
looks like paving the way for a compromise, not perhaps now, but in 
the next Parliament. As an Englishman, I would rather see a 
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permanent settlement. But, from the Irish point of view, if the 
Nationalist leaders reject any sort of Home Rule that is offered them 


they will show that they have not inherited the sagacity of Mr. 
Parnell. 


o *% * # 


The French aggression on Siam seems to be thoroughly unjusti- 
fiable, if it be admitted that Oriental peoples have any rights at all 
as against Europeans. But the pity and indignation poured fourth in 
England come strangely from a nation that perpetrates similar crimes 
almost every year. Our seizure of Upper Burma only seven years 
ago was even more cynically iniquitous than the French occupation of 
the left bank of the Mekong. It was undertaken to forestall the 
French, just as M. Lanesson is trying to forestall the English. There 
«can be no doubt that we should have swallowed all Siam by this 
‘time but for the proximity of the French. The French are asserting 
musty Annamite claims over Eastern Siam, just as we are enforcing 
amusty Burmese claims over Shans. 


If France and England should come to blows over the Siamese 
question, it will be mainly due to the detestable provocations 
exchanged by the journalists of both countries. The two govern- 
ments, acting under a sense of heavy responsibility, no doubt desire a 
pacific solution. But they dread being accused by an unscrupulous 
press of truckling to the foreigner; and this is especially the case 
with French Governments, which have less stability than ours. 
‘These infernal scribblers charge one another with using provocative 
language. But there is not a pin to choose between them. Times 
and Deébats, Chronicle and République Frangaise, Pall Mali and Soir, 
they are all equally quarrelsome, swaggering, and minatory. They 
are even more desirous to wound one another’s amour propre than to 
secure a national advantage. 

* % # * 

Two nations are said to be irritated against each other, and to be 
equally determined not to abate their pretensions. Yet of the thirty- 
-eight millions on each side how many are irritated? How many care 
a straw for Siam? Not a hundred thousand. That the millions 
should have their national action shaped for them by a few competent 
persons, or even by one, would draw no complaints from me. But 
that we should be hurried into national follies and crimes by a set of 
penmen responsible to no one but their proprietors, and selected by 
-them not for their wisdom or patriotism, but for the speed and smart=~ 
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ness with which they can turn off a string of phrases—this is really 
to suffer under the most galling and humiliating of despotisms. 

There is only one school of Englishmen who have a right to blame 
the French aggression on Siam, and that is the English Positivists. 
They have acquired that right by the impartiality with which they 
have invariably protested against similar crimes when committed by 
their own countrymen and by their persistent efforts to promote the- 
growth of a higher morality in international politics. This should be the 
attitude of Positivists in all countries if they are true to the teaching 
of their religion, and if they hope to commend it to workmen and 
to the worthiest portion of the richer classes. If, whenever their 
respective countries are tempted to do wrong, professed exponents of 
Positivism show themselves to be no more influenced by their prin- 
ciples than grasping traders and bellicose soldiers are by Christianity, 
why are we preaching a new religion ? Epiror. 


N Ov Tile Cuiase 


The Sunday Meetings at Newton Hall are suspended until the first Sunday in 
October, when Mr. Frederic Harrison will commence a course of lectures. 


The Posrrrvist Socrmry (for Men only) meets for conversation on the last 
Friday in every month at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject for 
August 25, ‘The Present State of Political Parties in Ireland.’”’ Opened by Mr. 


S. H. Swinny. 


CoMMEMORATION OF THE Datu or AuGuste Comrn. 


The Annual Visit to Westminster Abbey will be made on Saturday, September 2. 
The party will meet in the Cloisters at 3.45 p.m., and will be directed by Dr. J. 
Karnes. On the same day there will be a Tea-Meeting in Newton Hall at 6 p.m., 
and after tea a social meeting, with music, ete. Tickets for the Tea-Meeting, 
price 6d., may be obtained from the Secretary, Newton Hall, and it is hoped that 
as many friends as possible will endeavour to be present on the occasion. 


On Tuesday, September 5, at 8 p.m., Dr. J. Karnus will give the commemorative- 
address on ‘‘'The Life and Work of Auguste Comte.’’ 


The publication of the POSITIVIST REVIEW has been trans- 
ferred from Messrs. Reeves and Turner to Mr. William Reeves, 185, 
Fleet Street, E.C., from whom also can be obtained other Positivist 
publications hitherto sold by Messrs. Reeves and Turner. 


London; A. Bonner, Printer, 34 Bouyerie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE 


eo Sleeves? REV LE W, 
EDITED BY EDWARD SPENCER BEESLY. 


Order and Progress. | 


No. IX.—Szpr. 1, 18938. Gurenpere 20, 105. ' 


(The ‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


POSITIVISM AND THE ETHICAL CONFERENCE. 


A ConFERENCE of Ethical Societies, European and American, is about 
to meet at Chicago during the month of September. Dr. Felix Adler, 
of New York, having invited Mr. Frederic Harrison to attend, as 
representing the Positivist movement, or if unable to attend to com- 
municate a paper, the following address has been sent to be submitted 
to the Conference. 


28 Dantes, 105. Newron Hatz, Lonpon, 
(Milton.) 12th August, 1893. 


Ir is a matter of regret that the Positivists of Newton Hall find 
themselves unable to take personal part in the Conference of Ethical 
Societies. Primarily and essentially, this body claims to be an 
Ethical Society ; for it seeks to promote the development of moral 
life on a strict basis of positive sociology and scientific ethics. It 
would therefore find itself in complete accord with all serious efforts 
to place the true culture of self and of the community on rational 
and human grounds. . 

Whatever differences of view might arise between a Positivist 
and an Ethical movement would be found—not in the common 
ground, which would extend over the entire programme of an Hithical 
Association— but in the further aim of the Positivist movement to 
add to ethical culture, Philosophy and Religion. It would serve 
little purpose to enlarge on the ground which is common to both 
Positive and Ethical movements. It will be more useful to state the 
grounds which, in the former point of view, make the ultimate 
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extension of the ethical culture to Philosophy and Religion, not only 
legitimate but indispensable. Right conduct is the true end of a 
worthy human life. But our conduct is ultimately determined—not 
by what we are taught to do, or by what we should like to do—but 
by what we believe and what we revere. 

In using the word Religion, we are not giving it any theological 
significance, nor are we limiting it to any special form of belief. The 
Chinese and the Negroes (not to mention many other races) have a 
formal religion which is entirely without God; and in all schemes of 
belief which can be called religion there is a common element. That 
common element is (1) @ belief in some Power recognised as greater than 
the individual or even than the community, as able to deal out good 
and evil, and as interested in the acts of the individual and the com- 
munity, (2) a sense of reverence, awe, love, and gratitude towards 
such a Power, and some mode of making that sense manifest, and 
(3) certain practices, or course of conduct, or rules of life, which are 
believed to be welcome to that Power, and such as will procure its 
favour. It is not proposed to argue for any particular type of creed 
worship or practice. The argument of this paper is simply that 
ethical conduct is powerfully affected for good or for evil by the type 
of creed worship and discipline current in the society, or ruling the 
conscience of the individual. It follows that ethical culture, carried 
to whatever perfection, cannot secure any given course of conduct ; 
for a dominant religious belief may supersede and control the ethical 
sense, unless in a society where Religion is inoperative or atrophied. 

Jt is true that for considerable groups and masses on both sides 
of the Atlantic religion seems to have reached this inoperative stage, 
and acute persons are found to regard this as its final form. But the 
teaching of history is against this view; for it shows us man over 
incalculable periods of time, and under a thousand varying conditions, 
always powerfully stirred and modified by religion in one of its many 
types. And even in societies such as the working-class of Berlin or 
Paris, where it may seem that all sense of religion is atrophied, it is 
difficult to maintain that the practical results of the religious habits 
of centuries do not still mould conduct. But in order to prove that 
Religion will not continue to influence conduct in the future, it would 
be necessary to show that a tendency to recognise some dominant 
Power, and to feel strong emotions about such a Power, and 
to act under the control of that belief and those emotions, was 
not an innate habit of human nature. But philosophy proves no 
such thing; no philosopher of repute has even attempted such proof ; 


? 
and the best modern psychology of every school concurs in scientific 
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analysis of those qualities of brain and heart which make up the 
compound religious instinct. Philosophers in turn expose the in- 
adequacy of certain forms of religion; but they are constantly 
making more definite and positive the common element of religion, 
and its roots in man’s moral and mental structure which the various 
forms of religion are designed to satisfy. 

The same may, indeed, be said of Philosophy, understanding by 
the word Philosophy, the sum of our knowledge of Nature and Man. 
So long as as our philosophy was limited to physics, and the analogies 
of natural with moral and social science were not understood, it might 
be supposed that ethical conduct was not controlled by our interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena of Nature, at least for societies which had 
passed beyond the African, Hindoo, and Chinese types of civilisation. 
But now that Philosophy has brought Nature and Man into line, and 
shows us in both correlative laws, and finds a similar evolution in 
societies and in ethics, it is impossible to doubt that moral conduct is 
ultimately controlled by the general ideas we hold about the laws of 
man’s moral and social life. The masses, it is true, are not aware 
that they have any philosophy, and it would be vain to talk to them 
about moral and social laws. But, just as they can speak intelligibly 
without knowing rules of grammar or even the names of parts of 
speech, so they have dominant habits of mind which affect their daily 
lives. Men, however ignorant, act differently according as they hold 
or deny that their acts have some relation to a superior Will. Anda 
practical result is at once visible when men become accustomed to 
regard events and acts—not as decreed or inspired by arbitrary wills 
—but as the intelligible consequences of scientific law. See how 
different is the attitude in an outburst of cholera of the people of 
Berlin, Paris, or New York to that of the fatalist pilgrim to Mecca 
and Benares ! 

The result is that Religion and Philosophy so powerfully affect 
conduct, that no ethical culture can determine conduct, unless by an 
alliance with Religion and Philosophy:—Religion meaning deep 
feeling about a Power believed to be supreme or superior, and 
Philosophy meaning general ideas about the order of Nature and the 
evolution of man. At the very basis of ethical culture, at its 
threshold and on its crown, stands the problem of the relation of the 
individual to the society, and the crucial problem, how to harmonise 
the claims of the individual and of the social ideal. No one can doubt 
that both Religion and Philosophy have very much to say on this 
crucial problem, and that the whole ethical solution may be recast, 
whatever ethical training there may have been, say, under an over 
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mastering religious enthusiasm such as that preached by Bouddha or 
St. Francis. Or suppose a dogmatic scheme of individualism based on 
a general physical and social philosophy such as that which animated 
the rigid Political Economy of the last generation, and which sprang 
from the self-interest doctrines of Bentham. 

The difficulties which encompass ali human efforts after right. 
conduct amidst the spasmodic forces of appetite and interest are 
enormous; and civilisati-n, which on the one hand strengthens the 
resources of moral culture, on the other hand opens new and subtle 
modes in which appeti‘e and interest can find gratification. Morality, 
however pure and elevated, most always remains a somewhat tepid. 
and prosaic stimulus when contrasted with the whirlwind of passion 
and the subtle phthisis of self-interest. It is certain that man’s. 
benevolent instincts never reach the red heat of lust and hate. 
History shows us one force, and one only, which has ever successfully 
contended with these appetites and conquered the promptings of self. 
That force is Religion, in some form. It may be in a bad form— 
Moloch-worship ; Obeism, the devotion to Tribe, City, Church, Sect, 
or Prophet. But the passionate submission of self to some dominant 
Power or Idea, to whom life itself is owed, has in all ages proved 
strong enough to over-master the stings of appetite and even the 
instinct of escaping pain or death. The white heat of religious 
enthusiasm has proved stronger than the red heat of selfish desire. 
And nothing else in the history of mankind has done so. Civilisation, 
so far as it is limited to mere ethical culture, may somewhat diminish 
violence, though it makes murder even more diabolically deliberate ;. 
but on the other hand it is the soil in which fraud grows like a 
deadly fungus. 

It is quite true that Religion has only done this imperfectly and 
unsteadily, acting only in certain ages and societies, or on given 
persons, and in special spheres of human life. And it is true that 
Religion in the most advanced societies of the Old and the New 
World seems to have lost its savour, like the salt in the Testament 
parable. Else, what would be the meaning of an ethical movement 
outside and independent of the Gospel? But the true explanation is 
that the salt has lost its savour, because its whole intellectual basis is 
honey-combed, because it has got into a hopeless conflict with science, 
and because philosophy has proved that even its ethical standard is 
rude and misleading. That is the point from which we set out—viz., 
that ethical culture, religion, and philosophy are really so much 
interdependent and so organically correlated that it is only possible 
to treat them as separate for temporary and special purposes. They 
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are not independent institutions which can be applied to the conduct 
of life without reference to each other. We can no more isolate 
any one, except for study, analysis, and comparison, than we can cure 
an ailing human body by exclusive treatment of the digestive, 
nervous, or vascular system, treating any one of these as being 
practically independent of the other two. What is needed is a 
synthesis of human life—not an analytic ethical culture. 

On these grounds we who meet in Newton Hall believe that any 
permanent movement for ethical culture must be at the same time a 
movement for religious and philosophical culture jointly. Indeed, the 
religious and the philosophical problems are really antecedent—must 
come first. These problems are truly the basis: they govern and 
determine the ethical problem. Conduct is the result of the Ideal that 
we revere, plus the Truth which we know to be supreme. When we 
have settled on the Ideal as an object of love and devotion—when we 
have recognised the limit of human knowledge—then we may 
build up our ethical culture in accordance with our religious emotions 
and our philosophical beliefs. As we said at the beginning, neither 
religion nor philosophy can, in our view, transcend this planet, human 
nature and human life as found thereon, and the sphere of demon- 
strable science. We will admit nothing super-human in Religion, 
and nothing supra-scientific in Philosophy. We find both, here on 
earth and in the domain of verifiable knowledge. Nothing has been 
said in this communication about Positivism as a system, Auguste 
Comte as a teacher, or Humanity as an object of reverence. We have 
argued the question on general grounds. But it will be understood 
that we find the base of ethical culture in the practical service of 
Humanity by the light of the general doctrines of Positive Philosophy. 

Frepreric Harrison, 
President of the English Positivist Committee. 


MR. HOBHOUSE ON THE LABOUR MOVEMENT, 


For more than a hundred years schools of opinion widely differing 
from each other, but vaguely classed under the general term of 
Socialism, have raised their protest against the industrial and 
economic system of modern Europe. From Baboeuf and Owen at 
the close of the 18th century, to Fourier and Louis Blanc in the 
middle of the 19th, this protest took the form of violent subversion 


1<©The Labour Movement,’’ by L. T. Hobhouse, M.A., Fellow of Merton 
Qollege, Oxford, with Preface by R. B. Haldane, M.P. Fisher Unwin. 
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and Utopian reconstruction. Since then it has presented itself im 
forms far less ambitious and more real. The ranks of those who 
look on our present economic system as destined to undergo funda- 
mental change are no longer manned by dreamers and revolutionaries. 
In addition to large masses of workmen they include practical states- 
men, thoughtful students, and successors to the professorial chairs 
founded for the purpose of elevating current economic facts to the 
rank of laws of nature. 

There is every sign therefore that the system of industry which 
has prevailed in Western Europe for the last four or five centuries is 
drawing to a close, and that a new era is approaching. When the 
history of the 19th century is written, no small share in the changes 
that it has wrought in this respect will be attributed to the thinker 
who, in 1839, delivered the first systematic attack on the fallacious 
attempts, then all but universally accepted, to elevate political 
economy to the rank of a natural science. Comte remarks that the 
economists of his time had added very little to the admirable 
researches of Adam Smith which had made no claims to scientific 
precision or completeness. Their want of scientific training dis- 
qualified them for distinguishing between science and opinion. In 
their barren discussions on Value, Utility, Production, etc., they 
rivalled the scholastics of the Middle Ages, and reduced men to the 
necessity of avoiding as far as possible the terms which they had 
misused. In attempting to separate the material aspects of civilisation 
from its social and ethical aspects they showed their misconception of 
the intricate bonds which unite living organisms, individual or social, 
into a whole. They fortified, if they did not create, the fallacy that 
social organisation is insusceptible of modification by human effort 
and must be left to take its spontaneous course. While doing full 
justice to the services rendered by political economy in setting 
industry free from medieval trammels and in dissipating the fallacy 
that the commercial gains of one nation involve loss for the rest, 
Comte condemns severely its systematic opposition to the institution of 
any social control of industrial operations. ‘In the great question of 
Machinery this is remarkably illustrated. This is one of the cases of 
inconvenience inherent in every industrial improvement from its 
tendency to distort, more or less, and for a longer or shorter time, the 
mode of life of the labouring classes. Instead of recognising in the 
urgent remonstrances called forth by this chasm in our social order 
one of the most striking and urgent occasions for the application of 
social science, our economists can do nothing better than repeat with 
pitiless pedantry their barren aphorism of absolute industrial liberty. 
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Without considering that all human questions practically regarded 
are reducible to mere questions of time, they have the hardihood to 
reply to all complaints that in the long run all classes, and especially 
the one most injured on the existing occasion, will enjoy a real and 
permanent amelioration: a reply which will be regarded as derisive 
as long as man’s life is incapable of being indefinitely lengthened. 
Such a doctrine publishes its own weakness by showing its want of 
relation to the aggregate of our practical needs. What consolation 
would it have been to the copyists who were thrown out of employ- 
ment by the invention of printing, to be told that in the next 
generation there would be an equal number living by printing, and 
many more in succeeding centuries? Yet such is the consolation 
habitually offered by political economy. If there were no other 
evidence this alone would prove its unfitness for directing the 
‘industrial expansion of modern society.”  (‘‘ Philos. Positive,” 
vol. iv, ch. 47). 

We have here two fundamental principles. First, the impossibility 
of separating the material aspects of civilisation from its social and 
moral aspects, on the same grounds that in biology the function of 
nutrition cannot be effectively considered apart from the action of the 
nervous system. Secondly, that within certain limits the economic 
life of man is amenable to human agency; such agency forming in 
our time the principal sphere of activity for the thinker and the 
statesman. The channels through which Comte’s teaching on this 
subject has permeated English thought have been the publication 
of Mill’s treatise on political economy; and, more recently, Dr. Ingram’s 
remarkable article in the 9th edition of the Hncyclopedia Britannica, a 
work regarded by later economic writers as marking an epoch, and 
inspired throughout by Comte’s principles. 

Concurrently with this movement of thought we find in the last 
half-century a series of popular movements of the greatest significance. 
The Paris Revolution of 1848 culminating in the terrible street fight 
of June was an unmistakeable sign that henceforth labour questions 
would take the first rank among political problems. Since then 
trade unions have grown, have gained a legal footing, and have 
shown every year a stronger tendency to combine their hitherto 
separated action. The co-operative movement has arisen and has 
already reached remarkable dimensions. Meantime the admission 
throughout Western Europe and its colonies of the working masses to 
the suffrage has raised hopes of using the machinery of government 
for the reorganisation of industry and for the equitable distribution 
of wealth. 
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An interesting little book lately written by Mr. Leonard Hobhouse, 
states with great force and clearness that these three forms of 
collective action, Trade Unionism, Co-operation, and Municipal 
Socialism, hitherto regarded as independent and disconnected, are at 
the present time converging to a common focus, each in its own way 
contributing to the establishment of a new industrial system in which 
individual action is to be controlled by a public authority in the 
common interest. 

Mr. Hobhouse points out in the first place that the proper 
function of Trade Unionism is to define the remuneration and the 
conditions of labour. A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work is the 
aim set forward. What is a fair day’s wage? What are the fair 
limits of hours of work? Mr. Hobhouse does not venture to define 
the first of these. As to the second he accepts the current proposal of 
eight hours. It may be interesting to note in passing that Comte’s 
view on both these points was somewhat in advance of the claims at 
present put forward. Briefly stated, his proposal was that the 
workman in a normal condition of society should be the proprietor of 
his house or apartment consisting of seven rooms, that he should 
have a fixed wage of £1 per week, and an average wage of double 
that amount depending to some extent on the quality and quantity of 
work done; and that this working day should be seven hours. When 
it is remembered that in his scheme education of the highest sort 
would be provided gratuitously, it will be admitted that under no 
Socialist scheme hitherto put forward would the position of the 
working mass be more favourable. Utopian as this vision may 
appear at present, there is a distinct advantage in defining with some 
precision the remuneration of the labourer which may fairly be 
regarded as satisfactory. Only thus can we gauge with some 
approach to accuracy the changes which would be nesessary in the 
organisation of our industrial system in order to attain such a result. 
Two such changes, both of great magnitude, would obviously be 
necessary. First a very large diminution in the numbers of the 
unemployed rich. Secondly, such an alteration in the machinery of 
production and of exchange as would avoid waste. For the present 
system of unlimited competition in which the producer works in 
almost entire ignorance of the destination of his product, dissipates a 
large proportion perhaps not less than half of human energy. 

The remedies to which Mr. Hobhouse looks for these admitted 
evils fall under two heads. Co-operation developed on a far larger 
scale than at present, will, he considers, meet the second, by adjusting 
production more precisely than at present to the requirements of 
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consumers. The first will be met by remodelled taxation, in such 
forms as graduated income-tax, increased death duties, and other 
modes of taxation of profits. 

Co-operative societies as at present carried on deal chiefly, though 
not exclusively, with retail trade. In this department their efficiency 
in avoiding waste is obvious. Of two populations, in one of which 
groceries and draperies are supplied by a large and well-managed 
‘store, and in the other by thirty small competing shop-keepers, the 
amount of unsold and damaged stock will be far greater in the 
second than in the first. The manager of the store is in a far better 
position for estimating the aggregate wants of his customers. He will 
be able to buy in a better market than small retailers half-ruined by 
‘competition, buying at disadvantage, supplying goods at credit, 
hampered by bad debts, and tempted to relieve themselves by petty 
devices of adulteration and fraud. It is not so clear however that the 
large store managed by a committee, not always very harmoniously, 
will compare so favourably with a similar store controlled by a single 
individual. The profits of the store are it is true distributed among 
the purchasers in the shape of dividends on their purchases. It is of 
course open to the single proprietor of a rival store to adopt a similar 
course. Nevertheless it would seem certain that the co-operative 
system, so far as it has gone, has done much to promote adjustment 
between demand and supply, and thus to avoid mischievous waste, 
and that it may be carried, and is likely to be carried, much farther 
with considerable advantage to all concerned. How far it may prove 
capable of dealing with the complications of foreign trade it must be 
left to future experience to show. The amounts of training 
respectively needed for managing a retail shop and for directing a 
large manufacturing or mercantile concern differ very widely. If the 
single store-proprietor can hold his own with the largest stores 
managed by committees, as the experience of Messrs. Shoolbred and 
Whiteley seems to show, the superiority of skilled and concentrated 
-control would probably be far greater in the management of a bank 
or of a line of steamships. 

There is, however, as Mr. Hobhouse urges with much force, 
-another and a much larger aspect of the co-operative movement, that 
which regards the Municipality or even the State as a vast co-opera- 
tive society, supplying its own wants, usiug the profits of its 
undertakings in relief of taxation, and controlling the remuneration 
-and the conditions of labour in the popular interest. Coinage and 
postage are industrial operations reserved by all States for their own 

-control. Some assume the entire provision of naval and military 
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appliances: all assume it partially. The production and supply of 
tobacco is similarly monopolised in many cases, and the same course 
is often taken with highways and railways. Most large towns supply 
themselves with water, and control their own sanitary arrangements : 
many produce their own gas, and furnish their public libraries. 
What is to prevent their going further? Some temperance advocates, 
in no way tinged with Socialism, are anxious that Town Councils 
should undertake the supply of wine, beer, and spirits. If drink, 
why not also butcher’s meat, bread, clothing, and furniture ? 

I am not aware of any valid theoretic reason why these things 
should not be done if the community approve of them. And since 
we live avowedly in a time of economic experiment, there seem strong 
reasons for giving facilities for doing it, in order that the experiment 
may be fairly tried and the result seen. Supposing Trade Unionists 
to preponderate on the Town Council, and the trial is not likely to be 
made otherwise, it may be taken for granted that the workmen 
employed as butchers, bakers, clothiers, and shoemakers will be 
adequately remunerated, and that the hours of labour will be 
moderate. The effect on rates will be keenly watched. It will 
probably be found less onerous than many would anticipate, as well- 
paid labour would be more than commonly productive, and the profits 
on the industries concerned would swell the town treasury. There 
would moreover be a certain intelligent patience of taxation in view 
of the social purposes aimed at. Against all this is to be set the. 
danger of municipal jobbery on a gigantic scale. Still, whatever the 
result, the experiment would be of extreme value. 

The second condition of any large increase in the remuneration of 
labour is the diminution in the number of the unemployed rich. So 
far as legislation is to be relied on for this purpose the machinery 
available is taxation: the absorption into the public treasury, 
literally confiscation, of property belonging to the individual citizen. 
Taxation has been hitherto levied for the most part on the necessaries 
and superfluities consumed by the mass of the population, as beer, 
spirits, tea, or tobacco. But no one can have forgotten the enthusiasm 
aroused ten years ago by Mr. Henry George’s proposal to substitute 
for all other taxes a tax on land values. A slight degree of con- 
sideration was enough to convince the most ardent supporters of this 
measure that it would be far too indulgent to other forms of wealth. 
Inherited dividends are as fair objects for taxation as land values. 
Attention is now being directed to graduated income taxes, increase 
in the death duties, and analogous measures by which interest no less. 
than rent would bear an increased share of the collective burden. 
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That some improvement in the material condition of the people 
might be effected by such measures appears very probable. But it 
may be doubted whether Mr. Hobhouse and thinkers of his school. 
are sufficiently alive to the limits of their operation; and to the 
necessity for a profound modification of public opinion, before those 
limits can be very much widened. ‘Taxation levied exclusively on 
the rich say, to the extent of fifty millions annually, and applied for 
the benefit of the working population would improve their position 
to the extent of forty shillings per head, or four shillings weekly for 
each working family. A substantial improvement no doubt supposing 
such taxation to be tolerated. But one condition of toleration would 
be that similar practices were established in other civilised countries : 
otherwise with the facilities now existing for the transfer of wealth, 
the result might be an exportation of capital from this country on a 
disastrous scale. 

Without, therefore, asserting that Society has reached the limits. 
of forcible intervention for promoting greater equality in the distri- 
bution of wealth, it is enough that such limits exist and are strongly 
defined. If they are to be widened, the governing condition would 
seem to be a moral change permeating the civilised world; a change 
not less complete, however different in form and principle, than that 
which was effected many centuries ago by the substitution of Chris- 
tianity for Polytheism. It is said that such changes are slow. They 
are so. But it has yet to be shown that they are slower, and surely 
they are more lasting, than legislative changes in advance of public 
opinion. For in the precise degree that the moral change takes place 
will the practical result follow without danger of counter-revolution 
and reaction. As the conviction spreads through every rank and 
class of society that the present distribution of well-being and enjoy- 
ment is morally as indefensible as the institution of slavery, that 
every consideration of equity and justice calls for the establishment of 
a far higher standard of comfort and leisure for the poor and a far 
lower standard for the rich, that to be supported in a life of luxury and 
idleness by the labour of others is discreditable and shameful— 
precisely to the extent of such convictions will funds be set free 
enabling the remedy to be applied. Legislation may go further 
because it will take place without civil strife, and concurrently with 
voluntary action. 

And in this way it may be that the required result will be reached 
without fundamentally subverting the existing industrial machinery 
of employers and workmen and the substitution for it of shifting 
boards of directors annually elected by universal suffrage. Admitting 
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that as a temporary expedient these democratic committees may have 
their use, and may supply the motive impulse needed for the initiation 
of great changes, yet the advantage will be seen to rest finally with 
unity and permanence of direction, and with fixed responsibility for 
success or failure. 

It would be unjust to conclude this notice of Mr. Hobhouse’s 
interesting book without acknowledging that he too admits the 
necessity of a higher ethic as a component element in any satisfactory 
solution of industrial problems. ‘TIf,” he says, ‘“‘ we wish to preserve 
the morally fit, we must make submission to moral laws the main 
condition of success.” This is in effect an admission of what is here 
contended for. For it implies that the material reorganisation of 
society cannot be separated from its moral reorganisation. It is 
possible that in the near future municipal committees administering 
collective wealth may present some startling illustrations of the 
danger of prosecuting the first of those operations in an environment 
unprepared by the second. J. H. Bripass. 


PeASK yh Ga NG He eM A Naver 


Tue German elections which took place at the end of June bring 
before us again a conglomeration of about fourteen different parties, 
a painful testimony to the spirit of Particularism in its crassest form ; 
the more so as these fourteen parties are capable of any number of 
subdivisions. I will confine myself, however, to the discussion of the 
differences between the elections of 1890 and 1893, not forgetting 
that the main point of this election was to be the passing of the 
Army Bill. 

Starting with the Centre party (this term applies to the seats 
occupied by the members in the Parliament building, and is only 
another name for Ultramontanes) it will be found that it has been 
reduced from 104 to 96, owing to its refusal to support the Army 
Bill in the last Reichstag. It would probably have been diminished 
by one half but for the power of the priests, particularly on the 
Rhine and in Westphalia, Silesia, and Bavaria. 

A more disastrous fate has overtaken the so-called Progressists, 
led, in the last Parliament by the famous Eugene Richter, who made 
himself and his party impossible by his peculiar conception of the 
relations and comparative strength of the French, Russian and 
German armies, and who is almost always the “ Spirit of Negation” 
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(der verneinende Geist) so well described by Goethe. This party has 
sunk from 57 to 26. 

On the other hand, the patriotic parties — Conservatives and 
National Liberals—have polled higher than in 1890, the aggregate 
figures being 153 and 130 respectively. The increase in the number 
of the Social-Democrats from 36 to 42 does not, in my opinion, 
matter very much, because the polls show a very slight alteration in 
the number of the voters. In the first place many Conservatives and 
Liberals abstained from polling at all. Secondly, a good many 
Progressists went over temporarily to the Socialists in consequence of 
their disgust at their own former representatives who did not know 
what they wanted themselves. And, lastly, all those who are against 
the Government, Catholics, Jews, Atheists, ete., throw in their lot 
with the Socialists in order to defeat the Loyalists. 

But by far the greatest sensation was caused by the return of 
seventeen Anti-Semites, whose political views are hardly clear to any 
one, save that they mean to suppress the Jews. The untravelled 
Englishman who knows neither Germany, Austria, nor Russia, is 
somewhat puzzled by this movement. But it is easily explained. 
Any reader of Freytag’s ‘‘ Soll und Haben” (Debit and Credit) will 
have gained some insight into the relation of Jew and German. In 
that novel we find the old maxim, though in other words, inculcated 
by the father on his son: ‘‘ My boy, the principal thing in life is to 
make money; do it honestly if you can; but make money.” We 
have also a remarkably lucid and true description of an old-established 
and honest trader, as contrasted with the Jew who prefers to deal in 
roundabout ways and simply sucks the very life-blood out of the 
peasant-farmer. It is not only among the lower classes that this 
process is going on. The ‘‘ haute finance” is principally composed of 
Hebrews, who ruthlessly rule states, governments, ministers, and 
parliaments. What wonder, then, if bourgeois and peasant combine 
to oust these Jews where possible. 

The Poles are becoming acclimatised to German institutions, and 
it is well to observe that their nineteen members are not now in 
opposition to the Government. The French party in Alsace-Lorraine 
are losing strength with every election. To the present Parliament 
they return nine members. I have but little doubt that in another 
twenty years they will not protest any longer, but consider German 
government preferable to French. Hueco WIsKEMANN. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WORKMEN’S 
CONGRESS, ZURICH. 


Upon some of the questions to be brought before the Congress we 
refrain from expressing an opinion, further than to express our 
conviction that the meeting of workmen from different European 
countries cannot but have a beneficial effect in the creation of that 
public opinion to which we must look as our principal safeguard 
against the outbreak of war, and as the first condition for the re- 
striction, within reasonable limits, of the hours of labour. 

On the fifth subject to be brought before the Congress we offer 
the following remarks : 

It is generally admitted that the miserable condition of workwomen 
in the great cities of Europe is one of the worst blots on our civilisation. 

Fifty years ago great efforts were made in England to obtain 
special protection for women employed in factories and workshops, on 
the grounds, first, that the inferiority of women to men in muscular 
strength rendered them less fit to compete in the struggle for existence ; 
secondly, that the well-being of the family and household is impossible 
if the mother of the family were turned out of doors to work for her 
livelihood. 

The population of the cotton factories and woollen factories of 
England, being thoroughly convinced of these truths, engaged in an 
agitation, the result of which was to limit the time of employment for 
women to ten hours. 

This, though not enough, was a good starting-point. Further 
progress was looked for, and but for the obstacle now to be mentioned. 
would have been made. 

This obstacle was the theory recently maintained, but considered 
by us to be fundamentally erroneous, that men and women have the 
same functions to perform in the social organism, and that all tradi- 
tions, customs, and laws to the contrary should be abolished. On this 
theory systematic opposition has of late been offered to all legislative 
measures proposed for the special protection of women. 

Against this theory we protest as inconsistent with the scientific 
laws on which human society is founded, and as adverse to any true 
conception of progress. The rivalry between the sexes in the labour- 
market appears to us to tend inevitably to the degradation of both: 
the weaker sex sinking to a condition of slavery, the stronger being 
exposed to the competition of ill-paid labour: ‘the result being the 
degradation of both men and women by the destruction of domestic life. 

We uphold against this view the principle that it is the duty of 
Man to support Woman, and as far as possible to spare her all labour 
outside the precincts of the home. We look to the formation and 
consolidation of public opinion in this direction as the corner-stone of 
industrial re-organization. 

On behalf of the London Positivist Society, 
Newrown Hatt, E. 8S. Bzzsty. 
18 Dante, 108. J. H. Brivazs. 
2 August, 1893. 
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Jee desea: dive de Jak isp 


The irritation, alarm, and disgust which Englishmen felt upon the 
military operations and blockade in Siam by the French may give us 
some faint idea of the irritation, alarm, and disgust which is caused 
to Frenchmen by our military occupation of Egypt. To most English 
politicians of the Imperial school it seemed intolerable that a French 
force should suddenly descend upon a weak State with which we had 
old and close relations, should seize on provinces that were in touch 
with our own, become masters of a friendly power with whom a large 
body of English men of business were settled, and disturb our 
trading, financial, and speculative schemes. It only lasted a week, 
and ended more in threats than in acts; but nobody can say what we 
should have felt if it had gone on for years and grown to be the 
practical annexation of Siam. Egypt is to France ten times what 
Siam is to England: far nearer home, with much older traditions and 
wider interests, with a far larger body of settlers, and with a much 
more wounding blow to her prestige. Multiply by ten the British 
irritation in the seizure of Siam, and we may get some insight into 
the French feeling as to the British annexation of Egypt. 


* % * % 


The conclusion of the Behring Straits Arbitration, and still more 
the way in which the award has been received by the two great 
nations concerned, is a distinct gain to civilisation. It is much more 
important than the Alabama arbitration—which was practically the 
mere assessment of a sum admittedly due as compensation for a gross 
administrative blunder. There have been plenty of arbitrations 
before this, and the friendly settlement of disputed claims. But in 
the present award the decision has strictly followed principles of the 
paramount Law of Nations, tempered and fused with principles of 
humanity and civilisation. It was not simply a compromise, where 
the weaker power practically takes what it can get; nor was it the 
mere striking of damages for a past injury or loss. It implied a 
policy of action to be followed out by two great and equal powers 
according to law and in the interest of civilisation. It is perhaps the 
most signal triumph yet achieved by the great principle of Arbitra- 
tion, and it looks like the dawn of a real International Tribunal of 
Equity. The manner in which it has been received by two proud 
nations is an encouraging symptom for the peace of the world. 


We need not care whether the British or the American hunters 
have got the best of the award. The one thing to be thankful for is 
that the diabolical selfishness of the hunters has received some check. 
It may yet be too late to save a most interesting species from the 
ferocious greed of modern civilisation. It is unlucky to call these 
horrid massacres of one of the most intelligent and human of the 
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mammals a fishery. We might as well apply the term to the 
bludgeoning of Newfoundland dogs whilst they were suckling their 
puppies. Those who know the details of this “ fishing,” those who 
remember what Jules Michelet has written about this poor beast who 
took to the sea, before man became supreme, would wish that it could 
be made penal by the Law of Nations to slaughter a fur seal at all 
for the space of one generation of man. It will be a most interesting 
sociologic problem, whether the advent of Humanity can save for the 
planet this very human brute. But the award of Paris has for the 
first time fairly embodied into International Law the idea of joint 
action by civilised powers to protect the higher brutes from extermi- 
nation. It is a wide field, and an urgent duty. Let us trust that an 
English government will honourably play its part. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


NOME TG has. 


The Sunday Meetings at Newton Hall are suspended until the first Sunday in 
October, when Mr. Frederic Harrison will commence a course of lectures. 

The Posirrvisr Socrery (for Men only) meets for conversation on the last 
Friday in every month at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject for 
September 29, ‘‘ The French Elections.’’ Opened by Mr. P. J. Descours. 


CoMMEMORATION OF THE DeatH or Avcuste Comrs. 

The Annual Visit to Westminster Abbey will be made on Saturday, September 2. 
The party will meet in the Cloisters at 3.45 p.m., and will be directed by Dr. J. 
Karnes. On the same day there will be a Tea-Meeting in Newton Hall at 6 p.m., 
and after tea a social meeting, with music, etc. Tickets for the Tea-Meetin ' 
price 6d., may be obtained from the Secretary, Newton Hall, and it is hoped that 
as many friends as possible will endeavour to be present on the occasion. 


On Tuesday, September 5, at 8 p.m., Dr. J. Karnes will give the commemorative: 
address on ‘‘ The Life and Work of Auguste Comte.” 


MANCHESTER POSITIVIST SOCIETY. 


Sunday evening addresses by Mr. C. G. Higginson at the Society’s meetings in 
the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, at 7 o’clock. 


September 10.—Opening address of session 1893-4, Subject: ‘ Comte, 
Founder of the Universal Religion.” 


September 17.—‘‘ Great Types of Humanity, 34 and 35, St. Augustine and 
Hildebrand.’’ 


September 24.—‘‘Great Types of Humanity, 36 and 37, St. Bernard and 
Bossuet.’’ 


The publication of the POSITIVIST REVIEW has been trans- 
ferred from Messrs. Reeves and Turner to Mr. William Reeves, 185, 
Fleet Street, E.C., from whom also can be obtained other Positivist 
publications hitherto sold by Messrs, Reeves and Turner. 


London: A. Bowyer, Printer, 34 Bouyerie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE 


BOO MEV DS le REVIEW: 


Order and Progress. , 


No. IX.—Szpr. 1, 1893. Gurensere 20, 105. 


(The ‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All” 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and: 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


POSITIVISM AND THE ETHICAL CONFERENCE. 


A ConFErence of Ethical Societies, European and American, is about 
to meet at Chicago during the month of September. Dr. Felix Adler, 
of New York, having invited Mr. Frederic Harrison to attend, as 
representing the Positivist movement, or if unable to attend to com- 
muunicate a paper, the following address has been sent to be submitted 
to the Conference. 


28 Dante, 105. Newton Hatz, Lonpon, 
(Milton.) 12th August, 1893. 

It is a matter of regret that the Positivists of Newton Hall find 
themselves unable to take personal part in the Conference of Ethical 
Societies. Primarily and essentially, this body claims to be an 
Ethical Society; for it seeks to promote the development of moral 
life on a strict basis of positive sociology and scientific ethics. It 
would therefore find itself in complete accord with all serious efforts 
to place the true culture of self and of the community on rational 
and human grounds. : 

Whatever differences of view might arise between a Positivist 
and an Ethical movement would be found—not in the common 
ground, which would extend over the entire programme of an Ethical 
Association— but in the further aim of the Positivist movement to 
add to ethical culture, Philosophy and Religion. It would serve 
little purpose to enlarge on the ground which is common to both 
Positive and Ethical movements. It will be more useful to state the 
grounds which, in the former point of view, make the ultimate 
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first begins life as a wage-earner. Our friend showed us that for them 
there were no opportunities for social life such as were open to the 
young artisan: no trades unions, no political clubs, no friendly societies: 
there were no cricket clubs, no means of recreative exercise: the free- 
libraries hardlyreached them: and for many of them the sole occupation: 
after the day’s work was aimless wandering about the streets, and the- 
visit to the music-hall or the ‘‘friendly lead’’. Here, then, seemed work 
that needed to be done, and in which all of us could help. We found 
asad state of things; girls in receipt of wages as low as 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d. a week, several others living alone and keeping themselves on: 
6s. and 7s. a week. We found that the woman’s day of work was. 
much longer than the man’s, and that the Saturday half-holiday did 
not exist for many workers. We knew, of course, that we could not: 
directly remedy these evils, but we could make life pleasanter to those 
who had to endure them, and we could stimulate a spirit of mutual 
help and resistance to the unjust claims of the labour market; we 
could, we thought, help to make life worth living. It must be 
remembered that all this was ten years ago, and that much has been 
done in that time by various agencies to help the working girls of 
London. 

We, however, begun in the simplest way. We had small tea-parties. 
at first, and our president of the day invited our guests to tell the 
story of how they first went to work, and of how they had felt, and 
what their principal difficulties had been. We found that these 
different workshop experiences were most interesting to the girls, and 
the discussions that followed quickly made us at home with one 
another. The discussions, too, convinced us that it was wiser and 
more natural to enlist our members from every class of society, and 
from every occupation. Workers in a particular factory or workshop. 
form habits, and acquire likes and dislikes, which they carry with 
them outside. We did our best to get rid of everything professional, 
and in our Guild work to enter that broader human life which belongs. 
to us all. We were careful, too, to avoid the professional element in 
our teaching and management. We have had no paid help of any 
kind,* our teachers have taught us for love, and have as I think 
carried with them the influence such teaching sanctions. We have. 
also welcomed amongst us mothers as well as daughters. We have 
always felt that there was a very real danger in taking girls away from 
their homes even for apparently meritorious purposes, and that we 
could not deserve to succeed unless we had the approval of the 


* I must here except the Singing Class. 
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mothers. Our Guild, then, consists of women of all ages, from 
fourteen upwards, and of all occupations. 

We are now organised. We have a president, two vice-presidents, 
two secretaries, a treasurer, a librarian, and three committees, one 
for the affairs of the Guild, another for providing and serving refresh- 
ments at our entertainments, and another for a similar purpose for the 
Young Men’s Guild. We have a monthly Guild-meeting at the house 
of our vice-president, where we have addresses on various social and 
historical subjects of interest. At these meetings we arrange our 
Guild programme, and while talk goes forward we have made a very 
large number of little garments for the sick children in Ormond Street 
Hospital. This year we are dressing dolls for the same purpose, We 
have also had at these meetings cooking lessons, with specimen 
dishes, and lessons in simple matters connected with nursing: we 
have been taught how to change the sheets on a sick bed, without 
disturbing the patient, how to make poultices, bandages, etc. Besides 
the monthly Guild meetings, we have a weekly club-night. Our hall 
is open from 7.30 to 10 p.m., we have music, debates, games, which 
are played with real enjoyment, and we end the evening with an 
hour’s musical drill. We have debated a variety of subjects, grave 
and gay. ‘Women’s Trades’ Unions,” ‘‘ Whether Married Women 
should go to Work,” Free Education,” “Good Manners,” ‘“ Whether 
Women should wear Crinoline”! The debate is generally lively and 
always good-tempered. One of the latest subjects debated was 
“What we expect religion to do for us,” and as we have amongst us 
some Catholics, Churchwomen, and Dissenters, as well as Agnostics 
and Positivists, it was creditable that such a subject could be dis- 
cussed freely and profitably without giving pain to anyone. It has 
been proposed that this discussion should be followed by “‘ What we 
expect to do for Religion.” 

Our arrangements for next winter are as follows :— 

Weekly .. Singing Class, Sol-fa .. Men and Women’s Guilds. 

‘3 .. French ., oe oe 
3 .. Greek History .. 
A .. Reading Class .. 
Monthly .. Science Lectures with 
lantern illustrations. . _,, ry ” 
re .. Guild meetings.. .. Women only. 
Weekly .. Musical Drill .. os 
5s .. Club night 2 vs ” ” 
A monthly dance for women is being arranged if a suitable room can 
be secured. 


”) ” 
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In this summer season, besides a flower meeting, the usual Guild 
meetings and club nights, we have a class on “First Aids in Sickness 
and Accident,” and various excursions in and about London. We 
dream always of a Tennis Club, and, perhaps, through the London 
County Council, shall be able to start one next year. Suitable 
exercise is the greatest physical need of the London working girl. 
Our library is well used and we have an excellent librarian. I may 
say that our reading class has been constantly popular. We have 
read the principal plays of Shakespeare twice through, in parts, and 
the papers written for me, as one of the teachers, were excellent. The 
class read this spring, with much enjoyment, some of Sheridan’s plays, 
and hope to act some scenes out of the ‘‘ Rivals’’ next winter. 

This is a short summary of our Guild work. It gives, however, a 
very inadequate idea of what is to my mind the real value of the 
Guild—the sympathy that has grown between us, the understanding 
of the true value of what each can bring to the common stock. 

It may perhaps be asked what relation the work I have spoken of 
has to Newton Hall, and how far, if at all, it may be described as 
“Positivist’”’. And first I must make it clear that we do not seek to 
proselytise. We are agreed that it would be most harmful to destroy 
the religious belief of any Guild member; at the same time we 
Positivists do not conceal our own. We find, as a fact, that many 
Guild members come to take an interest in Positivism, and end by 
becoming themselves ardent Positivists; but there can be nothing 
strained in the sympathy we are able to show to members of the older 
faiths. Our young people see on our walls a bust of St. Paul and 
Raphael’s Madonna and Child. They know that in our library is the 
‘* Bible,” ‘‘The Imitation of Christ,” and Augustine’s ‘‘ City of God.” 
They understand that the ideas thus represented are a part of our 
beliefs, and, for the rest, are we not all men and women together, and 
have we not a common humanity ? 

I have in this paper tried to show the advantages such an associa- 
tion as ours may bring to the young, London working girl; it would 
be easy to speak of the advantages it may bring also to the cultured 
woman of leisure if she will share these precious gifts. Money by 
itself in such a cause can achieve no worthy result... The whole 
expenditure of our Guild last year, with over one hundred members 
was £17. What is needed is men and women who will share igs. 
selves with us. ‘‘ Will you give us yourself ? ” 
American poet. If any of the readers of this Review 
with our Guild work and are ready to work with u 
them a warm welcome at Newton Hall. 


says the great 
are in sympathy 
s, I can promise 
HK. B. Harrison, 
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THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. 


Pustic interest in the discussion of first principles seems just now to 
be at a low ebb. This is partly due to a very natural dislike of 
inquiries which lead to insoluble problems and disclose profound 
divisions between men united in sentiment and purpose. It is still 
more due to that preoccupation in practical questions of which the 
early numbers of this review have afforded us a striking example. 
The thought and interest of the public are being more and more 
engaged in the solution of social problems which will need long and 
earnest study and lead us back perhaps to first principles at the end 
of the road. 

Thus it happens that a book under the above title by Professor 
Karl Pearson, which twenty or thirty years ago would have inspired 
many an eager combat in conversation and in the press, has not 
received in the first year of its existence as much attention as it 
deserves. 

I propose to indicate briefly the general spirit and main conclu- 
sions of the book, and to criticise one short section of the chapter on 
the Classification of the Sciences. 

The book begins with a spirited description of the domain and the 
method of science and the mental and social benefits gained by 
scientific work. The whole field of phenomena is claimed as the 
domain of science, and its unity is to be looked for in its method, and 
not in its material. Through ‘the similarity of the perceptive and 
reasoning faculties in normal civilised men” agreement is gradually 
reached in scientific questions, and is at the present time spreading 
both in mental and social science, whereas in metaphysics, where the 
reasoning faculties are divorced from the perceptive and verification 
is impossible, divergence of opinion becomes more marked as inquiry 
proceeds. This fact suggests one result of scientific training which 
seems to me even more valuable than any which Professor Pearson 
enumerates, viz., the harmony which it tends to produce in the 
individual mind and in society. Theology and metaphysics divide, 
science unites. ‘To believe,’’ as Professor Pearson says in another 
chapter, ‘‘in a sphere where we cannot reason is anti-social, for it is 
a matter of common experience that such belief prejudices action in 
spheres where we can reason.’ The second chapter discusses the 
nature of the raw material from which science has constructed the 
universe of civilised man. It is shown to consist ultimately of sense- 
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impressions which are stored in associated groups. These when 
projected “outside ourselves”? form the ‘‘real world.” These sense- 
impressions are the ultimate result of analysis and the elements of 
all knowledge, but our present knowledge is ‘the veriest thread 
within the sphere of thinkable things.” The seven following chapters, 
forming the bulk of the book, contain a very acute criticism of the 
commonest and most important scientific terms and the underlying 
conceptions. Law, Cause, Force, Will, Space, Time, Motion, Matter, 
Life, are discussed in turn, with the object of disengaging the meta- 
physical element contained in each, and reducing the remainder to its 
simplest terms in sense-impressions. Thus a scientific law is shown 
to be ‘‘a brief description in mental shorthand of a wide range of 
sequences of sense-impressions.” I cannot describe here the con- 
clusions reached as to each of the terms discussed, but they are well 
worthy of study, especially those connected with Professor Pearson’s 
special subject. His point of view is, in general, similar to that of 
G. H. Lewes in ‘Problems of Life and Mind,” the chief difference 
being that Lewes aimed rather at reconciling and combining the true 
elements in the various forms of each conception, while Professor 
Pearson is mainly critical. His book is, however, a valuable con- 
tribution to Logic, 7 ¢., the science of the laws of the reasoning powers 
which, from one point of view, is the highest and ultimate science, 
derived from Sociology and Psychology, and from another point of 
view is the first and fundamental science, prior to Mathematics. 

The last chapter of the book, on the Classification of the Sciences, 
seems to me of much less value than the rest. As Professor Pearson 
says that he is content to call his own classification merely ‘an 
enumeration,” it is not necessary to criticise it in detail. But with 
regard to his treatment of Comte’s classification, a few words must be 
said. Professor Pearson describes it as ‘an interesting link between 
Bacon and Spencer.” This surely implies a mistaken view of the 
position and object of all three philosophers. Bacon’s scheme, 
including Reve'ation and the Nature of Angels and Spir‘ts as sub- 
divisions of the Sciences or material of Reason, belongs to an entirely 
different order of thought to either Comte or Spencer; whereas 
Spencer’s classification was suggested by Comte’s, and introduced as 
an improvement upon it. The unique value of Comte’s classification 
lies in the fact that it was the first attempt to present the positive 
sciences as an organic whole, and to show their dependence on one 
another. Later speculation has not affected the main outline of the 
serial classification, but at most has necessitated some modifications in 
detail. Thus Astronomy may be regarded partly as a branch of 
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Mathematics, partly as a branch of Physics; but this does not affect 
its position between the two abstract sciences. Professor Pearson, 
though he says of Comte that ‘it requires little critical power to 
-demolish a scheme so fanciful that Mathematics are related to Physics 
through Astronomy,” mentions as a disadvantage of Spencer’s system 
that it ‘‘separates Astronomy from its nearest. cognates, Mechanics 
and Physics.”” The fact which Professor Pearson ridicules that ‘‘ each 
science is to be limited by the requirements of the next above it in 
order that we may reach as soon as possible the supreme science of 
morals,’ indicates the main object which Comte had in view in 
drawiog up his classification, viz., not to enumerate all the special 
branches of science, abstract and concrete, but to present the main 
conclusions of science as a whole in such a form as to impress their 
interdependence most forcibly upon the mind, and to show that all 
science was necessary to, and included in, the highest science of all, 
the science of man’s nature. I venture strongly to urge Professor 
Pearson in another edition to remodel this portion of his work, and to 
remove a serious blot upon a valuable and suggestive book. He will 
find in Lewes’ ‘‘ History of Philosophy” a satisfactory explanation of 
Comte’s classification, together with a criticism of Spencer’s objections, 
and some suggested improvements in detail. This act of justice 
should not be difficult to a Grammarian of science who recognises that 
‘Cin some respects science owes a debt of gratitude to Comte,” and 
that ‘his services are not necessarily cancelled by the peculiar 
religious doctrines which he propounded at a later period of his 
life.’ F. 8S. Marvin. 


AN APPEAL TO” CAPITALISTS. 


‘Turre must be among the capitalist class a very large number of men 
who are seriously troubled at the present conditions of industrial and 
commercial life. They find themselves forced to face entirely new 
problems, and with no adequate means for solving them. The fact of 
their dependence on the artizan and labouring classes has been im- 
pressed upon them by very forcible and often unpleasant means. 
Some have taken the lesson kindly, but the majority, in spite of 
the many fair speeches that are made, feel at heart that the workman 
is their greatest enemy, and is to be treated accordingly. Unfor- 
tunately, the workman holds a similar opinion with regard to the 
capitalist class, an opinion that is systematically fostered by those who 
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should know better. Workmen have yet to learn that their greatest 
enemies are the men and women who purchase popularity at the cost- 
of truth by teaching that all capitalists are sinners and all workmen 
are saints. The fact is that the vices, weaknesses, and virtues of 
human nature are the common inheritance of all classes of society. 
Among every class the evil and the good are to be found in about the 
same proportion, and the social anarchy that now exists is to be 
remedied not by legislating in favour of any particular class, but by 
raising the moral tone of all. This is, briefly, the message of 
Positivism, a message that finds little favour, because most men cun- 
sider that their own moral tone is almost all that it should be, and 
that it is only their neighbour who needs improvement. This not- 
withstanding all the abject professions of self-abasement that are 
made in churches and chapels every Sunday. 

Business men, heads of great industrial concerns, who are anxious: 
to do what is right, must surely feel the absolute necessity for some 
sound theory, some workable synthesis for guiding the lives of 
themselves, and the people whom they employ. Half the employers. 
of labour in our great cities will, on being questioned, maintain that 
they have more than once in the course of their business career tried 
the experiment of treating their workpeople with a leaven of 
consideration and human sympathy, but the result has been woefully 
disappointing. They will declare that their overtures have been. 
looked upon as so much weakness to be taken advantage of, that. 
they have only met with ingratitude and contempt. They will 
accuse the workman of ignorant prejudice, of a constant endeavour to 
do as little work as possible for his wages, of all the sin that human. 
nature is capable of developing, from wastefulness and drunkenness: 
upwards or downwards according to their peculiar predilections. 
Even supposing that all this is true, and that the workman deserves. 
the criticisms that are so freely showered upon him, surely this is a 
most excellent reason for men whose success in life depends so much. 
on obtaining good service, to seek some means of altering the 
character of those with whom they have hitherto been so unsuccess- 
ful. Looking at the case from the point of view of personal interest, 
it is clear that some remedy ought to be found, for workmen who- 
cannot be trusted, who must be continually watched, who are infected 
with so much that is evil, are not so profitable, from a business point 
of view, as those who are honest, conscientious and sober. 

Taking the employers’ version of the problem as true—that it is 
the workman who is in need of improvement—let us see whether: 
what Positivists are trying to teach workmen is worthy of the support. 
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of the capitalist class. Positivists maintain that the capitalist is as 
necessary to society as the lahourer, and that discipline is one of the 
conditions of successful industry. Auguste Comte, the founder of 
Positivism, said: ‘‘ An army can no more exist without officers than 
without soldiers ; and this elementary truth holds good of industry 
as well as war.’ The Positivist workman is warned against the 
popular clamouring for rights, and is taught that the only right of 
any man, be he millionaire or field labourer, is the right to do his 
duty. He is impressed with a sense of the debt he owes to the 
past, to the myriads of unknown men and women whose labours have 
made the life of to-day possible, and is shown how this debt can 
only be repaid by faithful service in the present. When every 
institution is being held up to contempt, when nothing is considered 
too sacred for the ridicule and abuse of so-called reformers, Positivists 
stand almost alone in endeavouring to cultivate a feeling of veneration 
for all things that have had their use, for all phases of thought, and 
all doctrines and religions that have been a source of comfort and 
help to humanity. Respect for age, for superiors, for institutious, for 
women—these are the daily lessons of Positivism, taught on the basis 
of history and relativity. 

The Positivist workman will work conscientiously and give of his 
best even to an unfair employer, because he is taught that laws and 
regulations, although they may be bad ones, must be obeyed, until 
they are changed for better. Such a disposition will in now way 
fetter him in the righteous task of obtaining redress for injustice, 
and all that is necessary for the proper development of his domestic: 
and social life. Feeling that the director of industry is perform- 
ing a useful, necessary and arduous task, requiring exceptional ability, 
he will be no arrogant proclaimer of rights and privileges, but 
in cases of dispute will submit his views with the respect due to 
one whom he looks up to as his industrial leader. He will consider 
it part of his duty to society to take advantage of every possible 
means of education, and for gaining skill in his handicraft. 

Surely a system of religion which teaches such lessons as these, 
which holds up to the workman a new ideal of life and work, is 
worthy of the serious consideration of industrial chiefs. Because 
Positivists have from time to time advocated measures brought 
forward by the Liberal and Radical parties, it is supposed that they 
preach a gospel of discontent and revolution, and many have refused 
to listen to them on that account. As a fact, however, Positivists are 
more truly conservative than the Tory party, for they emphatically 
maintain that the only genuine progress is that which is the 
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development of order. They do not tempt the workman with appeals 
to his selfish instincts, they do not teach him that the property of the 
rich should be his, that wealth should be equally divided or become 
the possession of the State, all they demand is that wealth should be 
‘devoted to social as well as personal use. 

To no class of the community will an acceptance of Positivism 
bring greater happiness than the capitalist class. Auguste Comte 
has shown how the owner of wealth can become a human providence, 
a veritable saviour of society, how he may be transformed from a 
plutocrat hated of the people to a type of all that is chivalrous, 
nuble, and worthy of human love. This ideal would be worth 
seeking were the path towards it hidden from human eyes, but it has 
been made plain not by a wild enthusiast or a dreamer of dreams, 
but by one who had perhaps the most encyclopeedic mind of any man 
that ever lived, who built up all that he taught on the known facts of 
human experience. The capitalist who is not unmoved by the social 
inequalities of to-day, who turns in despair from the blunderings of 
the churches and the vain tinkering of ambitious politicians, may 
find the key to a life of usefulness and happiness, the peace that 
comes from a sense of duty done, in the writings of Auguste Comte 
and those who are striving to obtain a hearing for the religion of 
Humanity. F. W. Booxerr. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


Tue result of the elections which took place in France on the 20th of 
August and the 3rd of September has been a complete victory for the 
Republicans. The full significance of this will best be seen by look- 
ing at the state of parties in the last Chamber. In 1889 there were 
246 Republicans, 100 Radicals, 166 Royalists and Bonapartists and 
44 Boulangists. This classification leaves 28 members unaccounted 
for. In the present Chamber there are 409 Republicans, 79 Radicals 
and Socialists, 64 members of the Right (for they no longer call 
themselves royalists), and 29 Conservatives (Ralliés) who have obeyed 
the Pope’s command and have accepted the Republic. 

The election is remarkable for the number of leaders who have 
lost their seats. Among them are M. Piou, the leader of the Ralliés : 
M. de Mun, the able, eloquent and sincere Catholic who had accepted 
the Republic; M. de Cassagnac, the Bonapartist stormy petrel who 
had held his seat for the last thirty years; M. P. Lafargue, the 
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Socialist; M. Yves Guyot, the ultra-individualist; M. Floquet, 
who has been replaced by a Socialist; and—most important of all 
—M. Clémenceau. The men charged with receiving bribes from 
the Panama funds, such as M. Jules Roche and M. Rouvier were 
re-elected, while their accusers, Delahaye and Millevoye were not 
returned. This would show that the electors did not believe the 
charges to be true. The Boulangists have ceased to exist as a party. 
Many of them have lost their seats, some have retired from politics, 
and the few survivors have joined either the Socialists or the Radicals. 

There is some hope now of a strong Republican party being 
formed, I mean a party which will be much more homogeneous 
than before. The great evil of French politics has been the 
theory of Republican “concentration”? which allowed Radicals and 
Moderates to sit in the same Ministry. It is possible that this system 
may have had its uses in the old days when the Republic was not 
firmly established ; but for many years it has worked very badly, and 
has been the main cause of the frequent changes of Ministry. 

In the last Chamber the Radicals, by combining with the Right 
and with the Boulangists, could always put the Republicans in a 
minority. It will now be possible for a Republican Government to 
reckon on the support of 409 members, and thus be independent of 
the Radical party. The other groups muster only 172, even including 
the 29 Ralliés, who may be expected to support a moderate Republican 
policy. Thus, even if some of the 409 go over to the Opposition, 
the Government should still be able to reckon on a good working 
majority. 

What the policy of the Republican party will be, it is not so easy 
‘to say. The Prime Minister, M. Dupuy, may, perhaps, be taken as a 
typical Moderate. In his election address he advocated a reform of 
taxation, a law on associations, and the granting of superannuation 
pensions to workmen. This is also the programme of M. Constans. 
At first M. Dupuy rejected the support of the Ralhés; but he after- 
wards welcomed them with the reservation that they must show 
themselves good soldiers before they could be trusted as leaders. The 
election addresses of M. Bourgeois, and M. Casimir Périer advocated 
much the same policy. 

Our co-religionist, Dr. Delbet, stood as a Republican against a 
Radical at Coulommiers and defeated him. His programme is some- 
‘what Radical, for he demands an income-tax, the disendowment of 
‘the Church, and a better organisaion of the judicature, and he mis- 
trusts the Zalliés, many of whom he thinks are not sincere. 

The Radicals, while advocating the above reforms, wish also to 
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revise the constitution; this means different things to many, but 
nearly all propose to do away with the Senate. M. Goblet will pro- 
bably lead them as well as some of the Socialists. He sat in the- 
Chamber from 1871 to 1889, when he was defeated by a Boulangist.. 
He was then elected a Senator, though he thinks the Senate a useless. 
body. He has now been elected deputy for one of the divisions of 
Paris. The Socialists have won several seats. They are not, how- 
ever, so well organised as in Germany, and are split into several 
parties. Their programmes are for the most part vague, though one of 
them, Mr. Jules Guesde, has a scheme according to which no one need 
work more than 1 hour and 20 minutes a day. 

The falliés support as a rule the Moderate Republican policy, but 
wish that the Seminarists should be trained in hospital and ambulance 
work, and that religious instruction should be given to children in: 
elementary schools if the parents desire it. The first demand seems. 
reasonable enough, as according to the law priests are to be solely so. 
employed in time of war. M. de Vogué, a well-known writer, is. 
likely to act as leader of this group. 

The only Anti-Semite who stood was M. Drumont, who has written 
several books against the Jews. He was badly defeated. That 
movement appears to have no hold in France, perhaps because Jews 
have been better treated there than in Germany. An Austrian writer, 
Franzos, says that every country has the Jews which it deserves. 
Only one candidate stood as a Free Trader, and he was not returned. 

Pavt Descovrs. 


POAT RSAC tea bers 


Visitors to another country are very liable to be mistaken as to what. 
is passing in the minds of its inhabitants. But having been in 
Treland for the last few weeks, I give one or two impressions for what. 
they are worth. I saw but few signs of enthusiasm at the passage of 
the Home Rule Bill through the Commons, or of anger at its rejection 
in the House of Lords. Both events, of course, had been foreseen for 
along time. Besides, the Bill left too many things unsettled. The 
uncertainty as to police and land might pass: not so the doubt 
whether Ireland was to begin her new career solvent or bankrupt. 
The financial relations between Britain and Ireland are admitted by 
those who know most about them to be very obscure. The sooner- 
they are cleared up by the proposed Commission the better. 
® 
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Britain has loaded Ireland with unwise and pauperising gifts. 
The sums squandered in useless harbours and other unremunerative 
public works during the last half century would make an appalling 
total. All this is so much spilt milk over which it is useless to weep. 
It is otherwise with the annual extravagance of the overgrown Civil 
Service, which contains some. very able and conscientious men, but 
which no Chief Secretary spending his days and nights at West- 
minster can pretend to control. 

The Land Act of 1881, with all its shortcomings, has been of 
immense service to Ireland. Not least among the shortcomings has 
been the enormous expense of working it. Ten pounds for each case 
dealt with is said by those who know to be the average cost. This 
would run the total cost up to millions. 

Much is said in England of the quarrel between the two sections 
of the Home Rule party. What lies underneath the personalities is, 
of course, the old struggle for and against priestly domination. I am 
not inclined to speak disrespectfully of Irish priests. Ireland would 
hhave fared very badly without them in the past; she cannot do 
without them now. But it is obvious that the bishops and many of 
the priests would be satisfied with the most nominal measure of Home 
Rule, if only they could secure the management of the schools. 
Knowing this the other side mistrust public men known to be priests’ 
nominees. It would be quite a mistake to imagine the party led by 
Mr. Redmond to be irreligious; though it contains no doubt revolu- 
tionary elements which will become dangerous if self-government be 
auch longer delayed. 


On the Sunday following the third reading of the Bill a very large 
demonstration took place in County Cavan to commemorate Owen 
Roe and the battle of Benburb, names which not one Englishman in 
a hundred has ever heard of. So much fur the “‘ Extreme Left.” 
The gathering in Glasnevin Cemetery on October 8th, will be more 
representative, and will be very great. 

Amnesty meetings, for the release of the ‘ political” prisoners, are 
becoming numerous, especially in the south and west. The use of 
dynamite in politics is a detestable offence, for which death is not too 
severe a penalty. It by no means follows that perpetual imprisonment 
in the company of malefactors is an expedient course. Taking every 
circumstance into account, I believe it would be wise to fix a term, and 
not too long a term, for the release of these men. J. H. Brivaes. 
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All who look to the improvement of popular education as the surest 
path for social progress will welcome the new code of regulations for 
evening continuation schools. Hitherto these schools have not proved. 
either attractive or very effective, and only an insignificant fraction of 
the people have received any instruction beyond that of the primary 
school, while very many have soon lost even the rudiments which 
they there acquired. The new code removes all restrictions on the 
curriculum, and frees the schools from the bugbear of an annual. 
examination. The interference of the State is reduced to the minimum 
which is necessary to ensure that the money granted is usefully spent. 
The teachers will enjoy the novel experience of teaching a subject 
instead of preparing for an examination. They will probably devote 
their time in most cases to the teaching of the elements of physical 
science and the outlines of the history and the institutions of the 
country. F. 8. Marvin. 


I think it highly probable that the colliers have grievances to 
complain of, and that, taking one year with another, they are poorly 
paid for their disagreeable and dangerous work. But it is to be 
regretted that those who undertake to state their case should do so in 
a way calculated to mislead the public. They persist in talking of the 
twenty-five per cent. reduction as if it meant striking off five shillings 
in the pound from the recent rate of wages, whereas the per centage 
applies to only a portion of the wages, and the reduction on the whole 
amount is between seventeen and eighteen per cent. Again, the 
wages of the hewer and the price to the consumer are contrasted ; 
and we are told that the difference represents the profits made by the 
lessor, the lessee, and the middleman—as if it cost nothing to sink 
the shaft, to purchase and keep up the plant, to pay a host of work- 
men about the pit who are not hewers, and to transport the coal by 
rail and cart to the consumers stack or cellar. The writers and 
speakers who ignore these elements of the ultimate price are not 
really helping the workmen’s cause. 

XK * * * 

On the other hand, the Featherstone manager writes to the papers. 
that his men have recently been earning on an average 63. 10d. per 
shift of eight hours, and that the so-called twenty-five per cent. 
reduction would leave them 5s. 74d. per day. It would have been 
more satisfactory if he had told us what they could earn in a week or 
a month. When staying lately near some Leicestershire colleries, I 
was informed by an unprejudiced person that, though the rate of 
wages was good, men could seldom obtain work all the week ; some- 


? 
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times not for more than two days in the week. How was it at: 
Featherstone? Are we to understand that the average sum earned 
was 41s. a week ? 

Those leaders of the colliers who protest against the dispatch of 
troops to the disturbed districts must not be surprised if they are 
suspected of being willing to gain their ends by riot and outrage. 
The pretext that the presence of the soldiers irritates the strikers and 
provokes riots which otherwise would not occur, will deceive no one, 
and cannot be listened to for a moment. I would be the first to. 
blame any unnecessary interference by the troops. But their mere 
presence can injure no one, and is no reason for irritation. And even 
if it were, irritation must not be expressed by pelting them with 
stones. Sad as the necessity is, burning of buildings and pelting of 
magistrates and soldiers must be met by bullets, or we should be in a 
state of anarchy sooner than most people imagine. The wrecking and 
burning at Featherstone went on openly for some time. It ought to 
be possible to identify and punish with due severity those who took 
part in it. 

* % % % 

An article by Mr. H. D. Traill, in the WNational Review, is worth 
notice. A convinced and ardent Unionist, he does not share the 
confidence professed by the journalists of his party that the British 
elector will take the first opportunity to “let loose the gathered store 
of his wrath on the heads of the traitors.” Mr. Traill opines, on the 
contrary, that the British elector desires ‘‘ to amuse himself with all 
sorts of parochial questions rather than grapple with the problem of 
governing the empire.” This, he says, comes of Reform Bills. 
“Twenty-six years have passed since the crime of 1867 [ Disraeli’s. 
Reform Bill], and the political unfitness of the electorate it created 
has only now been fully demonstrated.’ Twenty-seven years ago we 
Positivists, in our ‘‘ Essays on International Policy,” pointed out that 
workmen had no interest in keeping up the Empire, and we have 
been preaching the same truth ever since. 

% * # * 

Unfortunately, working class electors, though they have the good 
sense to feel no pride or pleasure in the Empire, do not yet realise 
how fatally it stands in the way of the kind of progress they desire. 
One of these days they will be called upon to make some great sacri- 
fice for it, and they will assuredly refuse. But in the meantime the 
Empire continues to grow, and its embarrassments and dangers 
increase. While workmen show their aversion for Imperialism by 
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simply ignoring it, greedy speculators, restless soldiers, and jingo 
journalists have everything their own way. It is all very well for 
workmen to determine to let the Empire alone; it will not let them 
alone. Better would it be for both their honour and their interest 
that they had no share of political power than that, having it, they 
should let so large a part of the national action escape from their 
control. 
* % % % 

The Chartered Company of South Africa, which is a speculative 
enterprise of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, obtained a grant of Mashonaland 
which was supposed to contain valuable gold fields. In this it has 
been disappointing, and the Company is in a bad way. But Mr. 
Rhodes now thinks the gold lies in the neighbouring Matabeleland. 
He has therefore picked a quarrel with the Matabele king, 
Lobengula, in order to get hold of his territory. The forces of the 
Company are probably insufficient for this purpose, the Matabele 
being brave and disciplined warriors of the Zulu stock. But Mr. 
Rhodes calculates that when once the war has begun the English 
Government will be obliged to support him. Lord Ripon has most 
peremptorily forbidden the South African Company to enter Mata- 
beleland without his permission. But we shall see that Mr. Rhodes 
will calmly go on his way, and that the red-coats will be sent to his 
assistance. The blood of British soldiers will flow and the money of 
British taxpayers will be spent on an object in which none of us have 
any interest, unless we have been so foolish as to take shares in the 
South African Company. Epiror. 
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MR. W. M. W. CALL ON NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


TS 

SUFFICIENT attention has not yet been given to a very acute, very 
learned, and eminently judicial estimate of Natural Theology by the 
light of modern science, the last, and, alas! the posthumous work of 
the late Mr. W. M. W. Call. As so much of Mr. Call’s work was 
given to the Westminster Review between thirty and forty years ago, 
and to other unsigned organs of free inquiry, the general public which 
reads so little philosophy was not aware how much learning, acuteness, 
and truthfuluess of nature was covered under-the modest and simple 
life of one who had become a clergyman in the Church just fifty years 
ago, and, after a long and painful struggle of years, had withdrawn 
for conscience’ sake from a position which he felt to be morally and 
intellectually unbearable. 

This little volume opens with a pathetic and most gracefully 
written chapter from the unpublished autobiography of the author. 
It is the story of a deeply religious mind, fascinated by the Bible in 
childhood, roused in boyhood by Byron and Shelley, half inspired 
by Coleridge and latitudinarian theology, and ultimately finding a 
temporary rest in the ministry of the Church of England. Then 
follows a deeply interesting and candid unveiling of the torments o 
spirit through which many an acute and conscientious mind in the 
orthodox fold must have passed in the last generation when hell, 


1 <¢ Final Causes—A Refutation.’? By Wathen Mark Wilks Call, M.A. Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co. 12mo, 1891. 
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inspiration and authenticity of the Bible, and the supernatural 
machinery of Christianity began to fade away like bad dreams. The 
simple, truthful, modest story of all that it cost a conscientious priest 
to retire from his profession and to devote his life to the patient but 
obscure pursuit of honest and laborious study, makes an impressive 
introduction to a learned investigation of the scientific grounds of 
natural theology. 

When first relieved from the bonds of an obsolete orthodoxy, Mr. 
Call found himself in the shifting phases of the vague Theisms of the 
schools of Bentham, Hegel, Mazzini, and Mill. But the systematic 
study of physical science, into which he threw himself, and an absorbing 
interest in the philosophy of evolution, gradually taught him the 
hollowness of the foundations of theology, apart from revelation. 
And impressed with all the waste of thought, the shallow inconsequence, 
and the moral confusion involved in the Theistic hypothesis, he 
prepared this book with great deliberation and research. And he 
brings us to the conclusion wherein he at last found rest: ‘‘ The sole 
sacred ideal that remains to us is that of humanity; not of the human 
race indiscriminately, but of the purer, nobler constituents of- it, 
the great collective existence, ‘which ever lives and ever learns,’ the 
mystical association of all intellects, of all loves, of all forces, the 
object of all our efforts, the sovereign to whom we are all responsible. 

These sentiments, this enthusiasm, this devotedness form, as 
Mr. Mill acknowledges, a real religion” (p. 159). 

Mr. Call begins by examining the great argument, which runs 
through so many forms of Natural Theology, that the order and 
harmony discoverable in the world force us to attribute to it a divine 
origin. But where does this argument rest, when we have once 
grasped in all its fullness the idea of the relativity of knowledge ? 
‘We can only know this order and harmony in terms of the human 
mind. We cannot pierce to any absolute order and harmony. The 
order and the harmony we perceive, in fact, are simply modes in 
which the human mind arranges the infinite phenomena of an ever- 
changing world. ‘Time and space, in which they all seem to us to be 
conditioned, are forms of the human intelligence. Why do we 
assume a divine origin of an order and a harmony that are conditioned 
by the laws of our very finite intelligence? The order and harmony 
then seem to be reflections which the mind itself projects upon the 
revolving panorama of the external world. So far as they prove 
anything, they prove the synthetic power of the human spectator. 
Man is quite conscious that the world has not a human origin; and 
that is all he knows of origins at all. 
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More careful examination is ever showing how very imperfect is 
the order which the science of the last century hastily assumed to be 
perfect. The moon, we used to be told in childhood, was created to 
give light to the earth, and was assumed to be the abode of happy 
beings. The simplest geometry can prove that if such had been the 
object, it had not been achieved, although it was very easy to 
accomplish ; and that so far as we can see, the moon is a lifeless void. 
The result of modern science is to multiply the record of waste, 
ill-adjustment, disorder, and strife through the entire physical 
universe. ‘For countless ages, this earth was a dungeon of 
pestiferous exhalations and a den of wild beasts.”” It was all for 
our good, we are told by theology, and so was the creation of 
earthquakes, disease, death, and sin. Modern science is far too 
cautious, and possibly too well-trained, to repeat the ribaldry of the 
Spanish monarch who spoke so slightingly of creation; but it 
assures us in every corner of the visible universe, that the apparent 
order and evolution are not what human science would have recom- 
mended, had it been consulted at the origin. It may serve some 
higher purpose. But, humanly speaking, it is full of disorder. 

From general considerations of the ‘‘ Universal Harmony ’’, Mr. 
Call passes to special adaptations. He works out the argument that 
adaptation implies limitation. An ingenious artist invents the safety 
lamp for dangerous mines. He is limited by the antecedent condition 
of inflammable gas. But why should Providence in its mercy create 
fire-damp at all? And if it gives man the means of counteracting 
fire-damp, it has subjected millions to cruel death. The whole 
question of death, of the decay, disease, and destruction which lead 
to death, the infinite forms of organic suffering and of physical war 
and waste, are arrayed by Mr. Call in acrushing dilemma. Things 
around us may be adapted to given ends, but why is man, organic 
nature—nay, inorganic nature—adapted to meet such agony, such 
waste, such deadly strife, such appalling destruction? There are 
some to whom all this has seemed to testify to a diabolic intelligence, 
or at least to the dualism of a good and evil principle, not unequally 
matched and waging an eternal war with alternate success and defeat. 

The champions of divine adaptation have usually selected a 
particular organ; and none has given rise to more ingenuity than 
the end of the eye. The eye is unquestionably a wonderful example 
of complex structure adapted to a subtle process. Mr. Call quotes 
Helmholtz’s criticism of the eye as an optical instrument. The defects 
are very numerous and easily remediable by the contriver of the 
organ. All kinds of imperfection in every part of the organ are 
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obvious, and are easily avoided in man’s own optical instruments. 
Many of them are quite familiar, even in elementary science. Professor 
Tyndall quotes and approves Helmholtz’s saying, “‘ that if an optician 
sent him an instrument so full of defects as the human eye, he would 
be justified in sending it back with the severest censure.’ The 
defects of our eye exceed any defects of our telescope. If modern 
astronomers could design the eye as well as the telescope, what might 
we not now know! Evolution, or spontaneous adaptation to uses, by 
gradual and struggling steps, fully accounts for the defects of the 
eye. It is a witness to evolution—but not to omniscience. 

Another favourite argument of Natural Theology is the instinct of 
animals; and none has been more popular than our old friend the 
busy bee. It used to be held that the cell of the bee-hive showed 
mathematical attainments of a high order, as exactly the form best 
adapted to store the maximum of honey with the minimum of wax. 
But recent science has greatly diminished both the precision and the 
mysteriousness of the bee’s cell. Darwin found it a simple example 
of natural selection; and a reverend bee-master observed that the 
form of the cell was the mechanical result of six bees (the number 
which could form a ring round one) poking their heads together. 
The bee is a very interesting animal; but its “instinct”’ is not more 
surprising than that of many other animals. And there is nothing 
more divine in its instinct than there is in theirs. And no ‘instinct ” 
has anything like the dwze character of the human intelligence. And 
this, alas!, as we know to our cost, may take a truly diabolic turn for 


evil. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
(To be continued.) / 


C-O-N: D-O8R C Rit 


a. 
Dr. Rostyer, the friend and biographer of Auguste Comte, has 
written an important work on the life of Condorcet,! from whose 
treatise, on the ‘‘ Progress of Human Thought,” Comte received the 
first impulse of his own philosophical career. Dr. Robinet is widely 
known in France and elsewhere for his studies on the French 
Revolution, These have hitherto been concentrated on the great 
name of Danton. They have done much towards the reversal of the 
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obloquies heaped upon him, not merely by reactionists, but by such 
democrats as Louis Blanc and Victor Hugo; and towards the recog- 
nition of Danton as a man of heroic character and wise statesmanship, 
who saved France from destruction at a time of imminent danger; a 
time too at which the value of her work to the world was at its 
highest. 

But a most imperfect and one-sided view of the Revolution is 
reached by those who look at it with the eyes of Carlyle as a series 
of sensational scenes in a drama, or, as he would rather call it, a 
succession of volcanic eruptions of human passion. Carlyle, indeed, 
had the instinct of a poet, and was fired by deep though erratic 
human sympathies. Therefore in his Epic of the Revolution there is 
some conception of it as a whole; there are insights and side lights 
of the greatest value, though a most imperfect comprehension of 
underlying causes and future consequences. Whence the Revolution 
came and whither it tended he neither saw nor cared to see. Still 
greater is the blindness of many of the literary specialists into whose 
hands the history of the Revolution has of late years been tending 
to fall. They study the crisis indeed day by day and hour by hour. 
They publish new documents by the cart-load, each tending to upset 
some unimportant result established six months previously. They 
describe new branches of this and that tree till we end by forgetting 
the forest. 

Dr. Robinet in supplementing his careful study of Danton by an 
equally careful study of Condorcet, in neither of which is the study 
of authentic documents neglected, has done much to promote a 
sounder method of examining this great crisis in the history of 
Humanity. It is not very far from the truth to say that the lives 
of these two remarkable men form a summary of the Revolution. 
If Danton was its temporal force—the man of action, the chief who 
at the decisive moment saw the right thing to be done, and by doing 
it, saved France from destruction, and the world from irreparable 
loss—Condorcet was no less the best and purest representative of 
the spiritual force which gave the Revolution its life, its purpose, its 
enduring fruit. 

Condorcet, whom Dr. Robinet is fond of calling by his family 
name of Caritat, came of an aristocratic and ultra-Catholic stock. 
Placed first at a Jesuist College in Reims, and afterwards in Paris, 
he showed in his fifteenth year such remarkable mathematical ability 
as to attract the notice of Clairant and D’Alembert. Their approba- 
tion induced him to abandon the military career, which young noble- 
men at that time entered as a matter of course, and to devote himself 
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to scientific study. His essay on the ‘‘ Integral Calculus,’’ presented 
in his 22nd year to the Academy, was spoken of by the great 
Lagrange with generous and enthusiastic praise; and with this 
most philosophical of pure mathematicians, as Comte calls him, he 
formed a life-long friendship. He became the Secretary of the 
Academy, and in that capacity wrote those lives of great men which 
find their place in the Positivist Library. 

Mathematics were the channel in which many of the most 
progressive minds of that time thought that Science was to accom- 
plish its social mission of replacing Theology in the conduct of 
human life. The motive impulse in this direction, initiated by 
Descartes, and continued by Newton and by Newton’s French and 
Swiss successors, had not yet spent itself. Since not merely the 
motions of the planets, but the far more complicated undulations 
of the tides, of sound, and of light, could be brought within the 
range of mathematical analysis, why not carry the victory of the 
Calculus over the Universe a further step, and apply it to the range 
of human impulses, individual or social. 

This was what Condorcet, stimulated by no less a man than the 
great statesman Turgot, tried to do in his remarkable work, pub- 
lished four years before the Revolution, on the Application of 
Mathematical Analysis to the probable accuracy of decisions given by 
Majorities. This work was the preamble to a still larger treatise 
published after his death, on the application of the Calculus to moral 
and political sciences. 

Few readers of Carlyle will have forgotten bis grim laughter at 
these ambitious and airy boasts of ‘Victorious Analysis,” which a 
few years of storm and passion were to dissipate, and against the 
renewal of which the new science of Life, founded in the last decade. 
of the 18th century, has supplied a sure preventive. Yet the delusion 
of Condorcet was not greater, and assuredly it has been socially less 
disastrous, than that of eminent biologists of our own time who 
attempt to discuss the organisation and progress of Humanity by the 
light of partially scientific theories as to the origin of the various 
forms of life in competitive evolution. 

However this may be, Condorcet was no mathematical pedant, as 
Taine and others have miscalled him. Dr. Robinet’s biography gives 
ample proof how rich, how tender his nature was, how wide and 
many-sided his sympathies. The union of high mathematical ability 
with delicate and noble aspirations is no uncommon one as the 
examples of Pascal, Leibnitz, Novalis, and Comte may show ; 
assuredly it was exemplified by Condorcet. When a boy of seven- 
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teen, in the first flush of his intellectual triumphs, he wrote a letter 
to Turgot, that wise and fearless champion of justice and progress, 
which is worthy of Vauvenargues in its assertion of generous in- 
stincts as the source of right conduct, irrespective of theological hopes 
and fears. His last words to his daughter, written with death at his 
door, are given in full by Dr. Robinet. They should be published 
separately. A more perfect example there could hardly be of the 
way in which a Positivist could wish to feel and act in the face of 
death. There is no unmanly repining; no Stoical hardness; no 
thought of self of any sort whatever ; nothing but wise counsel and 
tender genial sympathy with all the details of a woman’s life. The 
last sentence may be quoted as perhaps the earliest expression of 
Comte’s well-known maxim. ‘In every detail of social life, you will 
find it happier, less burdensome, if I may say so, to live for others. 
Only thus can we be truly said to live for self.” It was in these last 
days be it remembered that Condorcet was writing the great work of 
his life on the “ Past and Future of Man.” 

Dr. Robinet’s book gives ample material for appreciating the three 
women whom admirers of Condorcet should never forget: his wife, 
his daughter, and the heroic Mme. Vernet, who, after his proscription 
in July 1793, gave him shelter at the greatest personal risk till March 
in the following year; shelter abandoned against her will, and in 
generous anxiety for her safety. 

So much for the inward sources of character. It remains to draw 
something from the rich store of information which Dr. Robinet has 
provided, as to Condorcet’s public life. It is a record of a brillant 
but transitory success ; a tragic failure; and a great and permanent 


achievement. J. H. Bripcss. 
(To be Continued.) 


eet COAT ee i hE 


By far the greater number of those who witness and comment on the 
present coal strike are too young to remember similar conflicts during 
the middle part of the century, and have never studied their history. 
Some things therefore strike them as new which are a mere repetition 
of what went on then, while, on the other hand, the really new 
features of the present movement do not always arrest their attention. 
My interest in the subject was first awakened by the engineer's strike 
in 1851, when I was at Oxford; and from 1860, when I wrote in the 
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Westminster Review in defence of the London builder’s strike, I have 
been a close observer of these conflicts. For many years it was my 
chief occupation—outside of my professional work—to study them, 
and I was intimately acquainted with many leading trade unionists. 
Perhaps, therefore, I am in a better position than some of my juniors 
for estimating any changes that the labour movement has undergone 
in the later years of the century. 

The claim for a “living wage” seems to me the distinguishing 
note of strikes in the last four years. Of course the insufficiency of 
wages as compared with the workman’s needs is a very old complaint. 
But it used not to be considered as by itself affording ground for a 
strike. If a rise was demanded or a fall resisted, it was on the 
ground that the masters were grasping at too great a profit, and that 
existing prices would allow them to offer better terms. If the men 
could have been convinced that higher wages could not be paid 
without extinguishing profits, they would have accepted the pinch 
as inevitable. 

Now, however, under the influence of new social and economic 
theories, a different claim is advanced. Wages are not to be regulated 
by prices but to regulate them. The first charge on the products of 
labour is to be a “living wage,” which is explained to mean, not a 
mere subsistence wage, but one which shall give the workman all the 
comforts and enjoyments to which he has become accustomed. Until 
this requirement is satisfied the employer must not think of profit. If 
he can satisfy it in no other way he must raise the price to the 
consumer. 

This doctrine I hold to be a sound and healthy one, subject to a 
condition which I will presently specify. Sliding scales for wages, 
adjusted automatically according to the fluctuating price of the com- 
modity produced, can never be for the interest of workmen. Prices 
are very misleading as a test of profits. The public never knows 
what profits are. They are studiously and successfully concealed. 
Even if one employers’ profit chanced to be discovered, it would prove 
little or nothing as to the profits realised by others, because the cir- 
cumstances of production and the business abilities applied to it differ 
so widely. Even prices in the coal trade, as b»tween owner and 
merchant, are not so certainly known as might be imagined. The 
terms of contracts are not public. And even when coal owners have 
pledged themselves to one another not to sell below a certain price, 
they have sometimes done so in an underhand manner by giving 
extra weight or allowing extra discounts. If profits could be ascer- 
tained with certainty, it would still be contrary to the workman’s 
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interest to have his wages regulated by them. For this would mean 
continual fluctuations, and wide variations under different employers. 

In the interest of labour and of society as a whole it is desirable 
that wages should be (1) sufficient and (2) steady. But since profits 
will and must fluctuate it follows that the risk of such fluctuations 
should be borne by the capitalist. That is one of the functions justi- 
fying his existence. With him lies the sole power and discretion of 
managing the capital of which he is not the absolute irresponsible 
owner but only the trustee on behalf of Society, and especially of 
the particular group of workmen over which he presides. It is his 
business to average good times with bad, so that exceptional profits 
at one time shall balance exceptional losses at another, and enable 
him to keep wages sufficient and steady. If through want of skill 
or bad fortune he finds himself unable to do this, he ought not to 
attempt to throw the loss on his workmen by reducing their wages. 
He ought to take the consequences himself and retire from the 
position of a director of industry. A coal owner, for instance, who 
cannot make both ends meet should sell his colliery for what it will 
fetch. It may be that the price obtained will not leave a penny for 
the vendor when mortgagees and creditors have been fully or partially 
paid. But the fact that any price at all is obtained shows that the 
colliery can be worked profitably by the purchaser who acquires it 
clear of the vendor’s liability. In this process the vendor suffers no 
injustice. We capitalists (for everyone is a capitalist who derives 
any part of his income from investments) must each of us bear his 
own losses whether they befall us through imprudence or misfortune. 
Injustice comes in when the capitalist tries to throw part of his losses 
on the proletaries, who have not shared his power, discretion, and 
responsibility, but simply attended to their daily work. 

Now in so far as the colliers, by means of unions, federation, and 
other lawful courses, are endeavouring to defeat this design, and to 
introduce the principle that if a mine, taking the average of a fair 
number of years, is worth working at all, wages shall not be reduced 
because of a temporary depression of profits, they have my sympathy. 
But if they propose to insist for the future upon a “ living wage” as 
an indispensable condition, they must prepare to treat it as not only 
aminimum, but a maximum. If they refuse to accept a reduction 
when trade is slack, they cannot expect an advance the moment it 
becomes brisk. I do not mean to say that there must never be a 
readjustment. But such readjustments must be at proper intervals 
and with full means of weighing circumstances on every side. One 
of these circumstances will be the rate of wages obtaining in other 
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industries. For if wages are raised more largely and rapidly in one 
industry than in others, the momentary gain is sure to be followed by 
an excessive influx of fresh labour from those that are less highly 
paid. It is clear that the colliers are suffering from this cause at the 
present time, for the number of persons employed in the trade has 
increased in the last seven years from 519,000 to 663,000, or about 
28 per cent. 

But what is the employer to do if the demand for coal is so slack 
that the cost of raising it exceeds the price obtainable? To accumu- 
late stock is to prolong the depression. Besides, some coal deteriorates. 
if stacked in the open air. Is the collier to be paid as much for 
three days work a week as he was for six? And if not how are his 
wages to be kept uniform ? 

In the first place, if such gluts arise it is the fault of the whole 
body of coal-owners, each of whom increases his output whenever he 
sees a chance of momentary profit, lest his rival should take it before 
him, both of them being regardless of the effect on the trade twelve 
months later. There can be no remedy for this scramble, as Sir 
George Elliott sees, but some central regulation of output. In the 
meantime, it is highly desirable that colliers should be ready, on 
occasion, to take a turn at agriculture. I have knowna district where 
it was not uncommon for men to alternate between the farm and the 
pit, according to the demand for labour at each industry. In summer, 
when labour is most wanted on the farm, it is least wanted in the pit. 
Colliers often cultivate allotments, and where this is the case it has. 
been an important assistance to them in the present strike. If they 
do not care to work on the farm it is an admission that the miner is 
upon the whole much better paid than the agricultural labourer 
alongside of whom he is frequently living. The restriction of each 
man to one occupation has been the fad of pedantic economists, and 
often the short-sighted rule of workmen themselves. Comte has 
pointed out its degrading effect on industry. 

To establish the principle of a “living wage ” will not be easy. 
But it does not seem as chimerical as it would have seemed thirty 
years ago, and I am inclined to think that its recognition is within 
measurable distance. Public opinion has undergone a really vast 
change on the rights and duties of property and the claims of labour. 
The change is to be gauged, not merely by what is written and said, 
but by much recent legislation. I distrust political remedies for 
social evils. But I cannot conceal from myself that this legislation, 
and the shadow of even more startling measures which threaten to 
follow, are not among the least of the influences which are opening 
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the minds and softening the hearts of the propertied classes, and 
preparing them for a religious teaching, to which, without this 
chastening discipline, they might long have turned a deaf ear. The 
attitude of the public during the present strike is significant. All 
classes are suffering from it. All other industries are more or less 
injured by it. The poor everywhere are pinched for fuel. Railway 
and other shareholders are expecting reduced or vanishing dividends. 
But the sympathy of the mass of the voters, so far as it is declared 
at all, is evidently given rather to the coal workers than the coal 
owners. With democratic institutions nearly full-blown, and destined 
perhaps to be worked somewhat hastily and recklessly in the near 
future, these symptoms should and will give matter for reflection to 
capitalists who are tempted to provide dividends by paring wages. 
If the coal-owners had foreseen the full consequences of their resolu- 
tion to enforce so large a reduction of wages, I think they would have 
cast about for some third course. Why cannot Irish landlords sell 
their land? Because they believed a little too long that law would 
always be on their side. Why have advowsons suddenly become dirt 
cheap? Because public opinion discovered that it was scandalous to 
dispose of them in the auction room. An agitation for nationalising 
mining property might in a few years very seriously depreciate its 
value and dispose the owners to transfer it to the State on terms which 
they would now laugh at. 

The great difficulty in the way of establishing the principle of a 
‘living wage’’ (subject to the conditions I have mentioned) is a moral 
one—mutual distrust. The capitalist and the workman each prefers 
to take, the one his exceptional profit, the other his exceptional wage, 
the moment he sees his way to get hold of it. Yet it has become 
common—though perhaps not in the coal trade—for shareholders who 
trust their directors to refrain from dividing the full profits of pros- 
perous years and to allow a reserve fund to be built up for the pur- 
pose of equalising dividends. Would it be impossible, if a healthier 
feeling could grow up between employers and employed, to build up 
with due publicity and security, reserve funds for the purpose of 
equalising wages? The worst of the coal industry is its uncertain 
character and the encouragement it gives to a reckless speculative 
disposition in both masters and men. We hear much of the large 
fortunes that have been made in it. The vast sums that have 
been lost in it are not noticed. And undoubtedly what attracts 
workmen to so disagreeable an occupation is the enormous wages 
that can occasionally be earned in eight hours if the coal happens 
to be won with exceptional ease. It is to be feared that the gamb- 
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ling spirit thus fostered shows itself also, too frequently, in the 
manner in which the collier disposes of his earnings. 

Turning now to the methods employed in conducting this dispute 
I find much that is new. I do not refer to the unprecedented magni- 
tude of the combinations on each side and the proportionately great 
extent of the disastrous consequences. These are but differences of 
degree. I notice on the side of the employers a refreshing absence 
-of the arrogant and truculent language which formerly distinguished 
them. We have heard nothing as yet of evictions of miners from their 
cottages, a common incident in earlier struggles. The infamous old 
pretension to fetter the men’s right of combination and to refuse to 
recognise their duly chosen representatives has been tacitly aban- 
doned. One of the incidents of the great Yorkshire coal strike of 
1858, was a notice given by the employers that ‘‘a man who is known 
to contribute to the Union will be discharged.” In some cases the 
owners whose men are on strike have contributed liberally to the 
funds raised for feeding the children. I was sorry to read a speech 
by one of the leaders of the men in which such donations were treated 
with derision and insult and openly attributed to fear. I observe 
nothing else of a novel kind in the conduct of the masters. Whether 
their improved attitude is to be attributed to the change in public 
opinion, or, as I am willing to believe, to the growth of a juster and 
more humane feeling in their own hearts, it is equally a matter for 
‘satisfaction. 

On the part of the workmen I also notice changes, and these not 
altogether in a right direction. The newest procedure was the calling 
out of men from pits where no notice of reduction had been given. 
It used to be the wise policy of the prudent and experienced leaders 
whom I knew thirty years ago to minimise the area of a strike as 
much as possible, so that men at work in one place might contribute 
to the support of men on strike in another. Some were even allowed 
to go to work at the lower rates for this purpose. These tactics, 
it is true, were often met by a lock-out. But this was not to be 
apprehended on the present occasion because, as I have said, some 
masters were ready to keep their pits open even at the old rate. 
Moreover, in view of the great change in public opinion of late years, 
it may be doubted whether the federated masters themselves would 
have cared to incur the odium of a lock-out. Why then did Mr. 
Pickard and his colleagues adopt this high-handed and insensate 
resolution which they have since had to abandon? ‘There can 
be only one explanation. They hoped by damaging other trades 
and by making the pinch of a coal-famine felt as widely as 
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possible, to bring upon the masters an enormous pressure of out- 
side feeling. This device was tried in the dock strikes and with 
some success, principally because it was the first taste the public 
had had of it. It has not succeeded with the miners because the 
public is after all composed of consumers, and is alive to the incon- 
venience of a forced contribution of this sort exacted by one trade 
after another in successive years. Although there is wide-spread. 
sympathy for the colliers, and perhaps none for the coal-owners, the 
subscriptions for the former are so trifling in amount, as compared 
with the numbers to be relieved, that they have no appreciable 
influence on the chances of the struggle. If the colliers mean to. 
maintain vast contests of this kind, they will have to trust to them- 
selves as their fathers did. Not only must their Unions accumulate 
in advance funds commensurate with the undertaking, but indivi- 
dually they must make provision for protracted campaigns. It is. 
abundantly clear that neither collectively nor individually were they 
prepared for this struggle, far less for a wanton extension of its. 
area. 

The disposition which has been shown in several quarters to- 
resort to violence is of bad omen. Worse still are the protests of the 
leaders against measures taken with a view to prevent violence. The: 
great Yorkshire coal strike of 1858 against a reduction of 15 per 
cent. lasted nine months, during the last three of which there was. 
also a lock out. _The men had no Union when it began, and there- 
fore no resources except as individuals. There was no violence, 
and victory remained substantially with the men. 

Although I have often advocated the cause of men on strike, I have 
never taken upon me to advise, publicly or privately, that a strike 
should be continued. Nor have I ever exhorted workmen to insist on. 
any particular rate of wages. These were rules I always observed, 
and so, may I add, did Mr. Frederic Harrison. very such dispute 
depends on a number of minute and obscure points which can only 
be thoroughly understood by the parties to it. Their decision is 
at their own risk; and, in my opinion, outsiders, who are ignorant 
and who take no risk, have no business to urge men one way or 
the other. Still we are entitled, and indeed bound, to form the best 
opinion we can as to what is right or wrong, wise or foolish. It is 
said that the masters who urged the notice had already taken contracts 
at prices on which they could only make a profit by reducing wages. 
If that is true, the proper place for those masters is the Gazette, and 
into the Gazette I hope they may find their way. But, unquestionably, 
what the public most desires to know is the average income that 
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industrious colliers have lately been able to make, not per day, but 
per week and year, clear of all pit deductions and expenses, 
and plus allowances, if any, of fuel. Now on this point the 
discrepancy of testimony is immense, and I am convinced that both 
parties have kept back facts. This can be done with an appearance 
of frankness, and without absolute untruth, because the diversities 
are really very great, and nothing is easier than to put forward for 
publication, exact details furnished by an exceptionally prosperous 
and liberal employer, or an exceptionally unlucky or incompetent 
workman. Mr. Pope, the chairman of the Denaby Main Oollieries 
declares that a careful examination of his books shows that the 
average daily wage which was paid during the four weeks of June 
were /s. 6d. clear of all deductions, except an infinitesimal sum for 
tools broken by carelessness, the Company renewing worn out tools at 
its own expense. Every man could work six days a week if he chose. 
The highest sum earned in a day was 16s. 6d., and the lowest 3s. 11d. 
Mr. Bidder, Chairman of Gannock Chase Colliery Company, employ- 
ing 1,250 persons, says that the average number of days worked in 
his pits this year has been four, the average earnings of stall men 
have been 29s. 4d. a week, holers 26s. 8d., loaders 21s., labourers 18s. 
Each collier who is a householder receives besides two shillings-worth 
of coal a week free. In the last four months the colliery lost £5,272, 
‘being a loss of 1s. 4d. a day on every man and boy going down the 
pit. If the 40 per cent. reduction had been in force there would still 
have been a loss of £178. The colliery is ‘“‘ under ordinary conditions 
a sound and remunerative concern.” I have no right or reason to 
suppose that these gentlemen are not stating what is strictly true. 
But I doubt whether wages have ruled as high everywhere. It is 
not said what the miner has to pay for candles and powder. 

A reporter of the Sun, on the other hand, quotes five pay-sheets 
from Cannock Chase collieries. The first relates to 1887, before the 
40 per cent. rise. Two stall-men, with a loader (or labourer) who 
was engaged at 4s. 3d. a day, working five days a week, made 
£4 10s. 11d. in a fortnight. This gave £2 2s. 6d. to the loader, and 
£1 48. 24d. to each of the skilled colliers, or 12s. 14d. a week apiece. 
The second relates to a fortnight in last July, when 114 days were 
worked. Three men working together made £7 6s. 9d. clear of 
deductions, or £1 4s. 53d. apiece per week. The third is for last 
May. Three men working together made £5 3s. 8d. in a fortnight 
(number of days not stated), or 17s. 13d. a-piece per week. The fourth 
is for a fortnight in last J uly, when 52 days a week were worked. Two 
stall-men, after paying their loader 5s. 9d. a day, had £8 17s. 4d. 
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left for themselves, or 19s. 4d. a week each. The fifth shows a man 
making £1 2s. 33d. for a full week’s work. It is added that though 
full time was worked for the fortnight preceding the strike, ‘‘ not 
much more than three days a week” had been obtainable for some 
time previously. 

The work here spoken of was piece-work, which in coal mines 
is highly speculative. It stands to reason that the stall-men or 
skilled colliers who take it must, wswally, make a good deal more 
than their loaders or labourers; and the loader, we see, earns a fixed 
wage of from 4s. 3d. to 5s. 9d. a day. The reporter declares that he 
has selected average samples from a batch of pay-sheets. Suppose 
he has; is it very likely that average pay-sheets would be furnished 
to him ? 

One more fact, and I will conclude this too lengthy article. Before 
the strike of 1858 the men had a rule among themselves that no man 
‘should earn more than 4s. a day; as soon as he had earned 4s. he 
had to come out of the pit. From this it would seem, as Mr. Ludlow 
said in his report on that strike, that 24s. a week ‘‘represented the 
miner’s rough standard of comfort—enough food, enough drink, 
enough shelter, enough clothing, enough amusement.’”’ In which of 
these respects, with the possible exception of shelter, does not money 
go further now than it did in 1858 ? Eprror. 


gan lagwall ects Jaleo deig aby oie 


‘Tur vast gathering in Glasnevin cemetery on the second anniversary 
of Parnell’s death suggests many thoughts. Apart from the political 
issues involved, what a contrast between Irish and English ways of 
dealing with such things! Of what English statesman can it be said 
that two years after his death a procession, as large as that which 
met at his funeral, visited his tomb; and that amongst the multitude 
were the mayors of the chief provincial cities in their robes of office ? 
Parnell was a Protestant: but he lies buried in a Catholic 
cemetery, and the majority of those who honoured him were Catholic. 
The dividing line in Irish nationalist politics is not Catholicism but 
clericalism. It is probable that at the next election victory will lie, 
though perhaps less decidedly, with the clerical candidates; for the 
rural population outnumbers the urban, and most of the towns have 
rural districts attached to them. But universal suffrage, as French 
history from 1851 to 1870 has shown, is not always a very accurate 
measure of political force. And meanwhile some of those who know 
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Treland well see many signs of gradual advance on the part of Ulster 
Presbyterians to the anti-clerical wing of the Nationalist party. 
ee ee oe 


The controversy on education now going on in Ireland is full of 
interest. Compulsory attendance at primary schools comes into force 
on the first of January. The national system of education still 
proceeds on the lines laid down in 1831. Grants are not given to 
schools which on the face of them are denominational ; to schools, for 
instance, which exhibit religious emblems. Practically in many 
neighbourhoods two national schools of unequal size have been 
erected. The Catholic children occupy one and the Protestant the 
other ; so that no conflict arises. At the same time there is a strong 
preference amongst Catholic parents for the schools carried on by the 
Christian Brothers, a very devoted order, who teach extremely well, 
as I know from long personal observation of their institutions in. 
London, but who absolutely decline the compromise of the national 
system. Many towns in Ireland have notified the Government that 
on the first of January they will decline to put the compulsory act 
in force unless the schools of the Christian Brothers are recognised 
as entitled to their share in the educational grant. This may not be 
in accordance with English radical notions. But most reasonable 
people will hold that education is one of the many questions which 
Irishmen should be allowed to settle for themselves. 

J. H. Brinazs. 


In lecturing last November, at Newton Hall, on ‘“‘ The Unification 
of ‘Italy,” I showed that Naples and Sicily had been subdued with 
considerable brutality by North Italy, and that it was very doubtful 
whether the rural population was even now reconciled to the incor- 
poration. Last month the whole of Sicily was declared under martial 
law until further notice, and large reinforcements of troops were sent. 
to the island, where a whole army corps is habitually stationed. I 
daresay most of the ‘‘brigands”’ are no better than common robbers. 
But brigandage on a large scale is never found except among a 
disaffected population. Epiror. 
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MR. W. M. W. CALL ON NATURAL THEOLOGY} 


II. 

In the preceding number I drew attention to the acute and courageous 
review of what used to be called Natural Theology, by our late 
colleague, Mr. W.M. W. Call. The first part of his work is occupied, 
as we have seen, with a searching examination of the old arguments 
as to Final Causes and Special Adaptations in our world, as viewed in 
the light of modern evolutionary science. The second part of his 
work, with which it remains to deal, treats of the more general 
philosophical grounds, on which the facts of Nature are thought to 
take us some way towards supplying us with a proof of Creation. 

Theologians and theistical philosophers have long abandoned the 
syllogisms of Voltaire and Paley, which so greatly delighted our 
grandfathers, of the Universe being regarded as a work of art, as an 
intricate mechanism, from which we must infer a.Creator, as we infer 
a watchmaker from a watch. More acute and also more reverent 
reflection has shown that this is but one of the many types of 
anthropomorphism. We infer a watchmaker when we find a watch, 
only because we understand the watch’s uses and are familiar with 
the watchmaker’s art. To infer that we can follow the purpose of 
the watchmaker of the Universe is to attribute to the Absolute and 
the Infinite our infinitesimal limitations, and to measure Omniscience 
and Omnipotence by the crude expedients which mortal men employ 


I « Final Causes—a Refutation.’”? By Wathen Mark Wilks Call, M.A. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 12mo., 1891. 
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when struggling with the difficulties of their environment. Art, 
ingenuity, elaborate mechanism presuppose a hard fight with intract- 
able materials, and a qualified and incomplete result. Logically, the 
bare idea of contrivance is a contradiction to Creation. And the 
artist or the mechanic cannot be God. 

To meet this dilemma some modern theologians postulate a limited, 
or as Mr. Call names him, a constitutional Deity. Mr. Mill rejected, 
almost with indignation, the idea of an Omnipotent Creator; for the 
moral evils abounding in Creation shocked his sensitive spirit. He 
argued, as others have done, for some Force, external to the Creator, 
and outside of Creation, which imposed definite limits on Deity, and 
compelled him to resort to expedients, as an artificer does, and to 
accept evils which he might mitigate but could not remove. Mr. Call 
presses home the irrisistible dilemma that a Creator, so limited, is no 
Creator at all; that a powerful, but far from omnipotent being, 
struggling with the obstacles which an External Force has imposed 
on him, like Prometheus on Caucasus, does not answer to the first 
idea of deity at all, and satisfies none of the yearnings of the Theistic 
conscience. The External Force would be the ultimate Cause, after 
all, the presumed Creator, like the destiny of the ancient Olympus. 
An idea reconcilable indeed with Polytheism, but assuredly not with 
Monotheism. 

And then, as Mr. Call points out, there is this further difficulty. 
On what ground do we assume absolute Benevolence with limited 
power, rather than absolute Power with limited Goodness? Our 
ancestors, who were less sensitive than we are, found no difficulty 
in accepting fearful moral dilemmas in the mysterious works of Pro- 
vidence; but they would never admit a suspicion of a check on Omni- 
potent Power. Dante saw the Law of Primal Love graven on the 
portals of Hell. He would have rent his garments in horror at the 
idea of a Deity who found himself incessantly baffled and controlled. 
Mr. Mill, like many sentimentalists, shrank from Hell and from many 
a moral dilemma, and preferred a struggling Deity to a merciless 
Deity. But there is not the slightest ground in logic or in general 
philosophy why we should exalt the Goodness of the Creator at the 
expense of his Omnipotence, and escape from a dilemma by volun- 
tarily degrading our conception of Godhead. A limited God implies 
the idea of many Gods; and however much men may love him, they 
will fail to reverence him. A struggling God and an unjust God are 
alike contradictions in terms—at any rate to those who think belief in 
one God to be higher than belief in many Gods. 

The most important and interesting part of Mr. Call’s work is 
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devoted to the conception of the ‘ Evolutionary God”, ¢.¢., the notion 
of Creation as affected by the scientific theories of the last thirty 
years. Natural Theology, like so many other branches of thought, 
has had to recast its entire scheme under the pressure of the doctrine 
of evolution. One resource is, to imagine the gradual and tentative 
process of evolutionary adaptation (which, it is now impossible to 
doubt, is stamped upon living Nature) to be but a practical working 
out of a Type or Idea, the immediate and direct emanation of the 
Creator. It is curious to see Platonism revised after two thousand 
years; but the part which Plato had in founding the orthodox creed 
has been fully appreciated only by Comte, who makes Plato the chief 
of six of the Fathers of the Eastern Church, including St. John the 
Evangelist. Mr. Call points out, with unhesitating logic, the weak- 
ness involved in this circuitous Teleology, which only puts the 
difficulty one step further back, and only divides into two sections the 
dilemmas that surround all ideas, first, of a First Cause; and next, 
of the imperfections and strife of Nature. 

These dilemmas Mr. Call treats under the five heads of: (1) De- 
structive action; (2) imperfect execution ; (3) useless or mischievous 
contrivance; (4) arbitrary, capricious, and whimsical treatment; and 
(5) circuitous procedure. Under each head he gives us a body of 
striking illustrations from recent scientific authority. The vast mass 
of the literature of evolution is indeed a record of all these in turn. 

1. As to the record of waste and destruction the growth of 
modern science has enormously increased our conception of its range. 
Microscopic and embryologic study present us with a world in which 
waste, destruction, and mutual antagonism appear asthe law of life 
so that what was once recognised as Infinite Creation is now felt to be 
balanced by an equally Infinite Destruction. If the cosmos, with all 
its continuous dissolution, be the work of one Omnipotent Force, it 
would be as logical to attribute it to a Destroyer as to a Creator. 

2. Imperfect execution seems rather the rule than the exception, 
when we study Nature by the light of evolution. The bee’s sting 
which, if it defends the animal, cannot be used without causing its 
death, is a familiar example. The whole natural history of the bee, 
now more fully understood, is one tale of frustrated execution. The 
enormous waste of drones, who die in the single act of which they are 
capable, is but one example. Though the frustration of purpose is 
most conspicuous in the insects, it runs through the whole of living 
Nature, where almost every function is liable to lead direct to opposite 
consequences as the environment determines. 

3. Useless or mischievous contrivance is the commonplace of the 
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evolutionist. All the ‘‘ sports’? and anomalies of Nature are examples. 
The growth of organs, tissues, processes, and parts, under conditions 
where they cannot serve their normal functions, and only conduce to. 
mischief, is familiar to all pathologists and all naturalists. The 
limbs concealed in the outer integument so as to be utterly useless, 
the rudimentary parts of man and other animals, the coccyx of man, 
the concealed eye of creatures which live out of the light and do not 
see at all, the whole history of hermaphroditism and the like—these- 
things form the delight and pride of the biologist, inasmuch as they 
testify to gradual adaptation, whilst they are the despair and shame 
of the Teleologist, for they testify to wasted ingenuity in contriving 
elaborate mechanism that leads to no result or to a mischievous. 
result. 

4, Wanton, capricious, and whimsical treatment is a kindred field 
of evolutionary observation. Mr. Darwin revelled in following out 
examples of this. The grotesque forms, habits, and colours of the 
animal world, their fantastic tricks, childish vanities and amusements, 
their most indecorous amours, their scoundrelly and murderous 
propensities, the diabolical ingenuity of the sphex which paralyses 
without killing spiders to form a living food for its grubs when 
hatched—of all these things Nature is made. They have intense 
interest for the evolutionist, whatever disgust they excite in the 
moralist. The dilemma of the teleologist is this: if all these ludicrous 
and disgusting contrivances are the ideas of Divine Omnipotence, it is 
difficult to bring it into line with the first postulates of human morality 
and intelligence. 

5. The last head, circuitous procedure, is the most abundant of 
all. Of course, the entire scheme of evolution is one of circuitous, 
gradual, laborious transformation, under the pressure of varying 
conditions. That idea alone was enough to put an end to Teleology. 
For as the final adaptation to an actual end is fairly complete in large 
parts of nature, the idea of direct creation with a view to that end 
was obvious, and far from absurd. But, when every extant organism 
is found or supposed to have passed through a series of disparate 
stages, and organic and inorganic Nature is conceived as the compo- 
site outcome of infinite transformation, everything on earth is assumed 
to have an origin so circuitous, multiform, and heterogeneous, that 
the bare idea of Creation for that end becomes at once repulsive and 
irrational. And what end ?—for in evolution there is neither beginning 
nor end. And if all things living have slowly emerged out of proto- 
plasm in infinite eons of labour and change, what is there of divine 
in a Creation so slow, so laborious, and so unlovely ? 
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Mr. Call concludes his book with a warning chapter to remind us 
that he is no pessimist, but a true meliorist. He sees far too much 
waste and horror in the Universe to feel that it is all the work of 
Omnipotent Goodness. He sees far too much growing improvement 
on this earth not to hope for an ever better and better world. He is 
careful also to point out that he has not argued against the existence 
of God, nor has he touched any single ontological, psychological, or 
moral argument for the existence of Providence. He has argued 
only against the vain attempt to prove from science the supposed 
design of an assumed Creation. Nor, he is careful to add, does he 
personally refuse to accept the spiritual ideals that are familiar to 
Christendom, apart from the pretensions of Christian dogma. He 
would include ‘the teaching of Jesus and of Paul in one series with 
that of their predecessors and successors.” In a fine conclusion, he 
sums up the hope of the religion of the Future, when ‘‘ Humanity 
will be the sole Ideal Object to which dutiful obligation and exalted 
sentiment will be referred, and the world of Humanity will be the 
world revealed, not by divine inspiration or metaphysical intuition, 
but by Positive Science.” FREDERIC Harrison. 


GOON SD OF Cenk. 


ee 


Ie 
Tue intellectual preparation for the new order of man’s life in- 
augurated by the Revolution has been often spoken of, but by no one 
with such eloquence and philosophic grasp of the subject as by M. 
Pierre Laffitte, who in 1881 opened Newton Hall with a series of 
lectures on this subject; and who has dwelt on it repeatedly in France 
during the last thirty years. The names best known in England in 
this connection are those of Voltaire and Rousseau. But these men 
are not the most important, as we can see now at the distance of 
more than a hundred years. They swept away obstacles it is true: 
a service neutralised in Rousseau’s case by the substitution of equally 
obstructive dogmas of his own. But neither of them did much to 
build up the new order. In this more essential work Diderot and 
Turgot occupy a far higher place. Of Diderot, the fertile many- 
sided genius who founded the ‘‘ Encyclopzedia,” it may be said truly, 
what in Goldsmith’s epitaph is absurd hyperbole, that he touched 
everything and illumined all he touched. Turgot, the philosophic 
and sympathetic economist, was the one statesman who, if the Court 
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of France had been less corrupt and cowardly, might have led France 
through the Revolution without subversive change. Round these 
were grouped the wisest and wittiest men and women in France and 
Europe. It was shown then, and it will never be forgotten, what 
women could do to advance the highest public interests without 
troubling themselves about the platform or the poll-booth. 

Condorcet was in intimate relations with all these men and women. 
Not to speak of Frenchmen, Gibbon, Adam Smith, Hume, Franklin, 
Beccaria, Frederick of Prussia, were in frequent correspondence with 
him. Paris has deserved more frequently than any other city to be 
called the intellectual capital of Europe. In the latter half of the 
eighteenth century she earned the title as fully as in the days of 
Albert, Aquinas, and Roger Bacon. As the time drew nigh when 
thoughts were to be translated into actions, mental activity rose to 
boiling-point. Everything pointed to a new era, in which Church 
and King should be mended or ended. The American revolt, for 
which many Frenchmen were fighting, was an earnest of what was 
to come. 

In 1774 Condorcet published his first serious study of social 
questions, ‘‘ The Letters of a Theologian.” They were a reply to one 
of the many savage onslaughts then being directed by the Church 
party against the ‘‘ Encyclopedia.” Beginning in the style of 
Pascal’s ‘‘ Provincial Letters,” with satire veiled under the guise of 
sympathy with the reactionists, the writer throws off the cloak at 
last. ‘One day,” he says, ‘“‘I was explaining in a mixed company 
some of our plans for exciting odium against philosophers, when a 
man got up and spoke as follows: What have philosophers done that 
you wish to make kings punish them, and nations hate them? They 
are destroying morality, you say. Yours no doubt they are destroying. 
They have freed men from the yoke of that barbarous morality which 
stigmatizes as crime the one blessing that makes life delightful, of 
that abject morality which rejoices in humiliation and insult, of the 
morality that threatens the errors of love with the same penalties as 
the most atrocious crimes ; which lets priests murder the opponents of 
their creed, and forbids their having lawful wives; which sends the 
assassins of heretical priests to heaven, and the readers of Bayle to. 
hell; which holds out a bundle of absurd and repulsive fables as the 
foundation of human duty; which makes priests the judges of moral 
principles and of each man’s actions, and admits nothing to be virtuous 
but what forwards priestly interests, nothing to be criminal but what 
obstructs them. But the morality that teaches men to be humane and 
just, which tells the strong to look on the weak as their brothers, and 
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not as tools that they can use or break at their will, the morality 
founded on the natural love of man for man, where is the philosopher 
who has attacked it ?”’ 

There is much more in the same strain ; very needful then, needful 
even in Shelley’s day, far less needful now. The letter ends thus: 
‘“‘ Between us and you there is peace no more. A voice of terror has 
been lifted up against you, echoing from one end of Europe to the 
other. Your fall is near; and mankind, whom your fables have 
plagued so long, will breathe at last.”’ These Theologian’s Letters 
caused great excitement, and were generally attributed to Voltaire. 
But Voltaire, writing to Condorcet, whom he did not know to be the 
author, remarked: ‘“‘ At the age of eighty-three, I prefer dying in my 
bed.” ‘‘Who would publish such a thing,” he said to another, 
‘unless he had two hundred thousand soldiers at his orders?” 

Between 1774 and 1789 Condorcet did his best to fulfil his pro- 
phecy. He carried on the noble tradition of Voltaire by striving for 
the reversal of the iniquitous decision by which La Barre was 
judicially murdered for alleged blasphemy. He threw himself into 
Turgot’s agitation for free trade in corn, which implied the overthrow 
of feudal privileges ; he joined him in his advocacy of municipal and 
communal self-government, of the separation of Church and State, of 
national education. 

Turgot fell from power in 1776, and died five years afterwards. 
With him perished the last hope of a peaceful Revolution. Condorcet 
set himself to take up the task which Turgot had left unfinished. 
It was in many ways a loss to the world; for Condorcet was a great 
thinker, and he was not a great statesman. But the tide of revolu- 
tionary change was too strong to resist. From Dr. Robinet’s carefully 
dated catalogue of his writings we can form a notion of his amazing 
activity as a publicist. Letters and pamphlets on Slavery and the 
Slave Trade; on the Political Status of Protestants; on the Dis- 
establishment of the Church; on National Education ; on the Rights 
of Man and the Rights of Woman; on the Organisation of Parlia- 
ments, and of provincial and parochial assemblies,—followed thick 
and fast during the years between 1781 and 1791, independently of 
his work as a journalist, which, during his later years, was incessant. 

Two points are here to be noted. First, Condorcet as a political 
theorist was in what Comte describes as the metaphysical stage. The 
characteristic feature of that stage is substitution of belief in the 
Sovereignty of the People, and in the Rights of Man (and Women), 
for belief in the Divine Right of Kings. The gospel of this creed 
was Rousseau’s Social Contract; and Condorcet accepted it with as 
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little hesitation as Robespierre. But, and this is the second point, 
a creed held by narrow shallow pedants like Robespierre is one thing ; 
the same creed held by men of vigorous insight and strong human 
sympathies, like Danton and Condorcet, is quite another. If practical 
Positivism had not underlain fictitious creeds from the beginning of 
the world, the world would have ended long ago. Condorcet, though 
not a statesman, was a practical and potent leader of opinion. He 
was perhaps the first man in France to see the necessity for the 
Republic. He was certainly the designer in all its essential details of 
the magnificent system of National Education, primary, secondary, 
and final, which was ultimately carried out by the Convention, till 
Bonaparte sapped its independence by making it a department of 
State. 

At the end of 1791 the second of the three revolutionary assemblies 
was formed; and in February 1792 Condorcet became its President. 
From that time till his proscription in July of the following year he 
was absorbed in the vortex of the great crisis. He took a leading 
part in all the events of this memorable time. He and his wife 
received the Marseillais on the 9th of August. He was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Convention on September 21 when the Monarchy was 
abolished. He took a leading part in the trial of the ex-King. But 
through ail those months his conspicuous inferiority to Danton in all 
the qualities of a statesman was painfully manifest. In a remarkable 
passage (p. 63) of his work, Dr. Robinet remarks : ‘ All the qualities 
of a philosophic thinker he possessed: inductive and deductive genius, 
power of abstracting and generalising accurate observation, boundless 
memory, fertility of expression. But he had not the concrete spirit, 
the practical judgment, the instinct of reality, the quick sense of 
things and men, the decision, the caution, the readiness to attack and 
parry, that make the statesman. He was too sensitive to deal with 
men as they are, to mask his feelings, to force himself to the painful 
and often repulsive tactics absolutely necessary in a time of crisis. 
His vacillating conduct in 1792-3, his failure to gain any mastery 
over the men and the events around him prove this abundantly.” 

Pursued by the merciless hatred of Robespierre, whose fanatical 
creed of democratic deism was the cloak to his envy of all talent 
superior to his own, Condorcet’s fate was sure. He had not joined 
the Girondists in their dangerous conspiracies during the spring of 
1793. But when they were driven from the Convention and from 
Paris in June, he defended their conduct with heroic but perverse 
imprudence, and this at the moment when they were imperilling the 
very existence of the nation by rousing the departments to sedition. 
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It-was inevitable that he should be taken for a Girondin; for he had 
shared their follies though not their crimes. He had made himself an 
apostle of the war for propagation of republican principles in 1792, 
at a time when France had more enemies on her hands than she 
could manage: and, like the Girondins, he had gone on constitution- 
mongering, and discussing electoral trivialities when the one thing 
wanted to save France from destruction was a strong central govern- 
ment, however provisional. 

In July, 1793, he was proscribed; and for the next eight months 
under Madame Vernet’s sheltering roof he lived again, and to better 
purpose than ever, his own proper life; that of a philosophic thinker 
profoundly devoted to the highest and most permanent interests of 
Humanity. Keenly alive to all that was going on in Paris and at the 
frontier, calmed and strengthened, as we have seen, by the ennobling 
influences of private affection, he concentrated his last months to that 
forecast of the future of the human race founded on the study of the 
past which inspired the young Comte. Pascal had spoken a significant 
word on mankind as a single man ever growing, ever learning: Kant 
had shown how even the self-seeking instincts of individuals and 
nations may converge to an unconscious union of the whole. But 
Condorcet for the first time conceived of the progress of man as 
following a definite path, and as forming the goal of conscious human 
effort. That his conception was incomplete, often erroneous, some- 
times contradictory, is certain. It remained for Comte to lay down 
the fundamental laws of human evolution; and to do justice to the 
religious institutions of the Middle Ages, which Condorcet could 
never understand. But Condorcet led the way to that faith in the 
Future of Man which has fortified aspiring spirits for three genera- 
tions, and which at the present moment amid the gloom of approaching 
war in Europe, industrial strife at home, and the dishonour that is 
staining the English name in Africa, stands out as our sustaining 
hope. J. H. Bripezs. 


THE EDINBURGH SUMMER MEETING. 


To be asked to give an account of Professor Geddes’ educational 
methods in three or four pages of this review, reminds one of a 
request made to Fichte by a light-hearted irrepressible Frenchwoman. 
With charming feminine lack of proportion she asked the philosopher 
to expound his system to her one day when he had five minutes to spare. 
In any case the educational methods of Professor Geddes, like the 
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pyramids, must be studied on the spot to be known and appreciated. 
In the month of August each year, they may be studied in approxi- 
mately full working order by a visit to the Edinburgh Summer Meet- 
ing. But henceforth the seeker after propzedeutic progress need not 
confine his visit to the month of August. The vast edifice at present 
rearing itself on the Castle Hill in Edinburgh, will stand as a 
permanent memorial to the crystallization of Professor Geddes’ 
educational methods into stone, lime, and disciples. This great 
extension of the small University Hall, founded by Professor Geddes 
some ten years ago, was the other day aptly christened by a prophetic 
English visitor, ‘‘ the New Balliol.” 

But it is only with the Edinburgh Summer Meeting that I am 
here concerned, though, as a fact, the ‘‘ New Balliol” might be called 
a Summer Meeting all the year round. A few sentences must suffice 
to mark the general scope and method of the August meeting. With 
limited space and limited capacity for maximising it, the best course 
to adopt may be to dwell in greater detail upon certain aspects of the 
Edinburgh meeting which particularly differentiate it from other 
University vacation gatherings. 

Alike as regards students and teachers, the new type of College 
rising in Edinburgh revives the medizval tradition of academic 
ground common to the nations of Europe. This year, for instance, 
students came from Athens, from Italy, from France, from Belgium, 
from Germany, from Switzerland. This year too, as in former years, 
no inconsiderable portion of the lectures were delivered by foreigners. 
M. Demolins, in fourteen or fifteen French lectures gave a resumé of 
his Parisian course on the Sociology of the Le Play school. M. Paul 
Desjardins made a flying visit from Paris to tell us, in four lectures, 
of the new moral movement fermenting in the heart of young France, 
the leadership of which M. Desjardins shares with the Viscomte de 
Vogiie, Professor Ernest Lavisse and others. Dr. Storch of Jena 
lectured in German on German politics; and there were other foreign 
lectures by gentlemen whose names and topics, writing from memory, 
I do not recall. This co-operation of foreign teachers—this bringing 
of continental educational systems to our doors for comparison, con- 
trast, suggestion—all this has its definite place in the general scheme 
and root idea of the Summer Meeting. 

It has to be noted that as at Oxford and Cambridge so in Edin- 
burgh the idea of the Summer Meeting is to afford an opportunity 
of tasting real university life to those who cannot study during term 
time. The Extension lecture system took the Universities to the 
people who could not go to the Universities; and the Summer 
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Meeting in this sense was but the copestone to the extension edifice. 
The Edinburgh meeting aims at being all this and more. Its 
founders and promoters, Professor Geddes and Mr. J. Arthur Thomson, 
had in view experimental gropings towards the practical realization 
of growing educational syntheses—a curriculum based not on use 
and wont, but upon the classification of the sciences. The need for re- 
organising and reconstructing our system of higher education no 
person of sane intelligence doubts. The dispute is only about means, 
method, end. In the Edinburgh Summer Meeting the founders offer 
not a model and pattern of an ideal system but tentative efforts 
towards such a model; and also, particularly by the aid and co- 
operation of foreign and British professors and students, they search 
for solutions of educational problems by the experimental methods 
which science invokes. 

Here emerges the second differentiating aspect of the Edinburgh 
Summer Meeting—adoption of the Regional Survey as a basis of 
historic, economic, and sociologic teaching. To explain this, consider 
for a moment what the field excursion is to geology, to botany, to 
zoology. In each of these sciences the study of natural phenomena 
in situ is recognised as a necessary supplement to lecture-room and 
laboratory work. And besides, field excursion has over class-room 
and laboratory the obvious advantages accruing from open-air contact 
with concrete nature. The crude beginnings of the same system 
applied to the study of history are seen in the familiar excursions 
to old castles, cathedrals, ruins, etc. An extension and systematization 
of these historic and archeological excursions gives us, in the hands 
of specialists and experts, the elements of a real science of history 
on its practical, and indirectly on its theoretical, side. For example, 
take the district which circles Edinburgh within a radius of a few 
miles. Here may be found direct relics and survivals, in institutions, 
in customs, in fabrications, in architecture, of every epoch, from the 
canoes of neolithic man downward to the latest characteristic con- 
struction of steel man—the Forth Bridge. Edinburgh in this respect 
is exceptionally favoured by fortune. More than any other spot, the 
region of the Firth of Forth is the kingdom’s historicai centre of 
' gravity. It has been the meeting-place and battle-ground of Pre- 
Aryan, of Kelt, of Roman, of Saxon, of Norman, of Scotsman, of 
Englishman, and each has left behind him the marks of his hand- 
writing. If the resultant of all the forces that sum up modern man 
is analysable into its components, Edinburgh is certainly one of the 
foci from which to commence the investigation. And in a greater 
or less degree the past lives on in the present in any other region. 
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There is no village in the kingdom where feudalism (to say nothing 

. of earlier and later phases) does not dwell cheek by jowl with the 
nineteenth century. Every locality may thus view itself as a sample 
(more or less typical) of the larger world. Putting the same thing 
into Greek, it is a microcosm of the macrocosm. The geologist is 
dependent upon railway cuttings, quarries, etc., for opportunity to 
visualise the past of his science in section. The historian, the 
economist, the sociologist have no such limitations. They find every- 
where spread at their feet the sections which enable the past to 
be reconstructed. Now, starting with a study of the geological strata 
of any particular region, and going on through its physics, its botany, 
its zoology (not only a description of flora and fauna, but an account 
of the history, ¢.e., the evolution of these), and finally unfolding and 
interpreting the various historic and economic strata which build up 
the architecture and society of the region, we get a complete survey 
of that region, we reconstruct its past, we read its evolution, on every 
side. This, as far as I understand it, is what Professor Geddes means 
by Regional Survey. It is this which forms the concrete basis of his 
own course of lectures on Sociology. To Fredericq Le Play is 
especially due the idea of founding a science of Sociology upon a _ 
basis of Regional Surveys. This idea Professor Geddes extends 
and applies to his own neighbourhood as a typical area, and makes it 
the rudiments of general Sociological teaching —as distinct from 
mere personal antiquarian research. 

But Sociology is not merely concrete. And so we have in the 
Summer Meeting curriculum not only a concrete Sociology in general 
harmony with the teaching of Le Play, but also an abstract Sociology 
harmonising with that of Comte. And the contribution of the 
founders of the Summer Meeting consists in this—that they are 
trying to work out for us a school, a college, a teaching institution— 
call it what you will—in which the didactic ideals of others are being 
approximately realised in pedagogic practice. In some, then, of its 
differentiating aspects, the Edinburgh Summer Meeting might almost 
be called a Positivist School. The classification of the sciences under- 
lies the whole scheme. Ooncrete Regional Survey of field and 
seashore rises into systematic Botany and Zoology. Psychology is 
treated along with Physiology. With these courses of teaching is 
correlated that of Biology. With this again the school of sociology 
is in closest parallelism. Local knowledge and local colour are used 
to give life alike to history and to the interpretation of current events 
at home and abroad. And the studeut is thus led to more and more 
general points of view. The historical evolution of the sciences and 
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their classification and organisation form also from year to year the 
subject of lecture courses, for which the student has been thus 
prepared. The problem, then, of reconciling broad and graphic 
views of science with the precision of the University Honours schools 
is thus being fairly met, witness, for instance, those of Evolution, of 
History and the like. From what has already been said it may be 
seen that while in practice the Edinburgh Summer Meeting is 
nothing less than an attempt to work towards a more rational 
arrangement of curricula of study, it is also a tentative effort towards 
an organisation of knowledge. 

A word more as to method of study. The supreme advantage 
of the regional survey is that while it admits of appealing from 
the senses to the intellect, from the concrete to the abstract, it 
admits of the virtual coincidence of these appeals. For the 
demonstrator who points out, say, the actual strata constituting 
the successive social conditions can at the same time expound his 
theory of their stratification, his audience remaining in view of the 
strata meanwhile. Having gathered impressions and thought about 
these in the open air, the student may proceed to master the biblio- 
graphy of the subject and to read up what others have thought about 
the same thing. And if this can be done co-operatively, so much the 
better. Thus we have in connection with the Summer Meeting a 
series of seminars, or co-operative workshops. Take, for example, 
the seminar of economics. Here there would be found a collection of 
all the best books on economics, and the students would talk over and 
discuss their economic impressions gained during the regional survey, 
would read up the subject under specialist guidance, and finally would 
register their conclusions and results for the use of others, finding, if 
possible, some graphic and artistic means of doing this. The student, 
it is claimed, is thus stimulated to action, and instead of being a 
passive auditor becomes an active collaborator in the work of orga- 
nising knowledge. One of the aims of the Edinburgh Summer 
Meeting seems to be to make every man his own Descartes—and his 
neighbour’s. This brief account would be very inadequate without a 
reference to the passage of science into action; and of practical 
economics into art, with which the Edinburgh Summer Meeting 
intimately concerns itself. For a detailed exposition of that—in some 
ways the most interesting aspect of the meeting—the Editor of this 
Review may perhaps find room on a future occasion. 

Victor V. BRAnrorD. 
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POA RAG ei An bit ee 


Tue student of Comte’s life will remember the very great value 
he attached to the hearing of beautiful music worthily rendered. 
‘‘Music,” he said, ‘‘was the most social of all the arts’; and so 
much did he feel it to be a need of his own nature that for many 
years of his life, when his work was the hardest, and when he had 
restricted all luxuries, and even his food, to the barest minimum, he 
still rented a seat at the opera. Postivists must sympathise with the 
efforts that are being made to introduce into this country a system of 
concerts of good music at popular prices. The effort has taken many 
forms, and comes from various directions, but readers of this review 
may be glad to know that such concerts are given on Sunday evenings 
at the Westminster Town Hall without fees, and on Saturday evenings 
at the Town Hall, Poplar, the Town Hall, Bermondsey, and at 
Holloway Hall, Holloway Road, at prices from 1d. to 6d. The 
People’s Concert Society are responsible for all these concerts, and 
the casual visitor will probably be astonished at the appreciation of 
the most serious music, and must certainly admit the value of such 
a social institution in our crowded city. E. B. Harrison. 


The tone of the liberal press on the Matabele war up to the time of 
the debate in the House of Commons, was upon the whole satis- 
factory. The only exception was the Westminster Gazette which 
retains the taint of Jingoism given to the old Pall Vall Gazette by 
Mr. W. T. Stead. Mr. Labouchere’s speech was lucid, sensible, 
cogent, and marked, as his whole action in this matter has been, by 
a genuine regard for justice and humanity. But it was clear from 
the first that he would get no support from his own side of the 
House. The Radicals listened in silence. He received no cheers 
except from the Irish. 

If Mr. Buxton had answered Mr. Labouchere frankly he would 
have said something of this kind. “It is perfectly true that the 
Matabele have done their best to avoid this war which the Chartered 
Company has forced upon them for the most sordid stock-jobbing 
purposes and without a shadow of justification. I think no better of 
Mr. Rhodes than you do. There is nothing I should have liked 
better than to compel him to let the Matabele alone. But what can 
we do? What, by a pleasant fiction, we call government of the 
Empire by England is really government of England by the Empire. 
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Mr. Rhodes is very popular and powerful at the Cape. If we thwart 
him he is quite capable of proclaiming the independence of South 
Africa. And though the British public would not think of resisting 
such a secession it would be deeply chagrined and would visit its ill 
temper on our Party. Moreover, if I took the course you suggest, it 
would be challenged by the Tories. Many Liberals and even Radicals 
would vote with them and many more would walk out of the House. 
The Ministry would be badly beaten and would have to resign. The 
important measures which we are trying to carry would be indefinitely 
postponed. Have we a right thus to sacrifice progress at home for 
the sake of the Matabele? We think not, and therefore, much as 
we condemn and detest the doings of Mr. Rhodes, we have determined 
not to interfere with him.” 
% # % % 

Such a declaration would have had the merit of frankness. I, for 
one, should have found it difficult to maintain that the Government 
could do otherwise. Painful and humiliating as the situation would 
have been to all Englishmen who care for justice, humanity and the 
true honour of England, it would have been an invaluable lesson to 
our countrymen and would have had a salutary effect in the long run. 
But the Government, having made up its mind that it could not afford 
to condemn Mr. Rhodes, instructed Mr. Buxton to defend him, and 
thus the Party as a whole, from Mr. Gladstone its head to Mr. 
Conybeare its great toe, has made itself responsible for one of the 
most wicked and shameful episodes in our history. 

% # * % 

The ‘‘ settlement” of the coal strike settles nothing. Both parties 
were glad to suspend the quarrel for a while, the men because they 
were starving, the masters because there are fine profits to be made 
for a few weeks or months. But the question in dispute will arise 
again and it is one which no arbitration can settle. To call the 
temporary arrangement a triumph for the men is transparent non- 
sense. We have yet to see whether they will be able to enforce the 
old rate of wages when the present artificial dearth of coal has come 
to an end. One good result indeed has probably been attained. 
Railway, and other great coal-consuming companies have been taught 
that to hustle the coal owners into contracting to supply coal at too 
low prices may turn out to be penny-wise and pound-foolish. 

* % % * 

The members of Parliament who went to the Lord Chancellor to 
complain that he did not accept all their nominations to the magis- 
terial bench got the answer they deserved. It is not a more impartial 
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administration of justice that the local Radical wants—he will seldom 
attend petty sessions if he is not a man of property and leisure—so- 
much as the paltry satisfaction of writing J.P. after hisname. The 4 
functions of the unpaid magistrate are being gradually diminished, 

and ought soon to disappear altogether. J.P. will then be merely _ 


the lowest grade in the British hierarchy of titles. 
ey a Te 


I quite believe that, as a general rule, if workmen were allowed 
to contract themselves out of the Employers’ Liability Act, the evils _ 
which that Act is intended to remedy would remain unchecked. But — 
why is such an Act necessary? Only because employers generally 
have not done their duty. If they all voluntarily contributed such an 
amount in compensation for accidents as satisfied their workmen, it. 
would be much better from every point of view than having to extort 
it from them by legal process. I confess, therefore, that, as far as I 
understand the facts, I regret that some way was not found for 
excepting from the operation of this Act certain companies whose 
employees decidedly prefer the arrangements already existing. The 
comparison would be valuable; and if the men should hereafter see 
reason to change their minds they would easily get the exemption { 
abolished by Parliament. But there is a sect rising which positively 
deprecates the existence of non-contentious relations between em- 
ployers and employed. Epiror. 


Corruction.—In the last number, p. 204, line 24, for ‘‘40 per cent. reduction’ 
read ‘‘ proposed reduction.”’ 


NOTICES. 7 


Marniacu.—October 11th, at Paris, Dr. Constant Hillemand to Mademoiselle 

Alice Joyau. 5 
Sunday meetings at Newton Hall, Fleur-de-Lis Court, Fetter Lane, at 7 p.m. 

December 3, 10,17, Mr. Frederic Harrison on ‘General Principles of Positivism.’” 

se eee He edl A te Eve) there will be no meeting. : 

n Sunday, December 31, e Day of the Dead) the addr i i 

iO niee cm nh ( y ) ess will be given by 


On Monday, January 1, 1894, (The Festival of Humanity) the A 1 
will be delivered by Professor Beesly at 8 p.m. ie eee 


There will be no meeting of the Positivist Society on the last Friday in. : 


December. 
Subscribers to the London or Paris Positivist Funds who have not yet paid their 


subscriptions for 1893 are requested to send them to the Treasurer, Prof. 
at 53 Warrington Cresent, W. > Aneees Looe ; 


The publication of the POSITIVIST REVIEW has been trans- 
ferred from Messrs. Reeves and Turner to Mr. William Reeves, 185, 5 
Fleet Street, E.C., from whom also can be obtained other Positivist 
publications hitherto sold by Messrs. Reeves and Turner. 
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